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NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
U CONVOCATION: 
¥ CONVOCATION is here convened, to be held 
5 ET Cioure on WEDNESDAY, NOV. 10, at 1 o'clock r.m., 
ot Be inate a listof three persons for r the purpose being submitted 
to nom ta jesty for selection therefrom of a Fellow of the University. 
be Dad ome Convocation desirous of proposing Candidates are 
ted to forward their Nominations to the Registrar on or before 
requested 6? (rt _27th, in order that they may be included in the 
ireular and Voting-paper which will then be ed. 
ba = duates are qualified as Members of Convocation : 
rs of Laws, Doc octors of Medicine, and Masters of 
oe on Rete J of Laws and Bachelors of Medicine of two years’ 
ot g, and all Bachelors of Arts of three years’ standing. 
By order of the Senate, 
WILLIAM B. CARERNIER, M.D. ; 
fon House, W. egis' rar. 
Burling rember 23 28, 1858. 


pry ERSITY OF LONDON. 





CONVOCATION. 

I HEREBY ‘or EN, That the ADJOURNED MEET- 
oUF CONV OCATION. will be held at Burlington House on 
wv COE pay. NOV. 10, at 2 o'clock r.m., when the new Regula- 
tions of the Senate respectin; grees W. communicated, and 
the following business will bet brought forward :— 

rt of the Committee appointed om the 4th May; 

The appointment of a Clerk of Convocatio1 

‘The Nomination of three persons for one of the vacant Fellowships. 
2 f Convocation not receiving the Report of the Com- 

alte ane requested to apply for it to Mr. Moore at Burlington 


Members desirous of proposing a Candidate for the Censshie are 





rward nat to the of Convoca- 
tion re Store W we Oct. 27th, in Soler that it mex be 
included in the Chiccmae Cp oting g-paper. which will poe be issued. 


UEENWOOD COLLEGE, near Stockbridge, 
Hants, Dunbridge Station, Salisbury Branch, 8. W. R 

GEORGE EDMONDSON—Principal. 

Natural Lreres8 and Loe oaggier ny gp 7S ano re Le ge yt LL.D. 

Chemistry—Dr. mry Debus, late st. y o 

Frame ssor Bunsen, and Chemical cactoren: ~ the: University of 


Classics ei story Danie Hughes, M.A., Jesus College, Oxford. 
Modern Languages and Foreign Literature—Mr. so sates from 
M. de Tellenberg" Wonton Hofwyl, Switzert: 
German—Mr. Nicholas Wegmiiller, . de Fellenberg! 8 Institu- 
tion, Hofwy1, Switzerland. 
Practical Surveying, Levelling, &¢.—Mr. Richard P. Wright. 
Drawing—Mr. Ric ard P. Wri ght. 
English—Mr. Daniel B. Brightw eli. 
English—Mr. William Trevor. 
Music—Mr. William Cornwall. 
Terms :— 
For Boys under 12 years ofage £45 per annum. 
» above 12 and under 15 £55 
” (| er £65 io 
Laundress and Sempstress 3/. per annum extra (except in the case 
of oy ve or more pupils from the same family, when this charge is 
omitted). 


WEN’S COLLEGE, MANCHESTER (IN 
CONNECTION WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
SESSION 1858-9. 

The College WILL OPEN for the Session on Monday, the 4th 

October next. The Session will terminate in July, 1859. 
Principal—J. G. GREEN WOOD, B.A. 
Courses of Tnshenenen will be given in the following departments, 
viz. : of Greece and Rom comparative 


eae “Engli ish Pinson e and Literature—Logic, Mental and 
Moral Philosophy —Mathematics and Natural Philosophy—History— 














jrous of bringing forward any business a 
tog estes Oe eaasent to the C Chairman on or before the | same date, 
in order that it may be stated in the Circular. 

CHARLES JAMES FOSTER, LL.D., 
Burlington House, W. Chairman of Cony ocation. 
September 28, 1858. 


=" UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 
Session 1858—9. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE, 
Dezan or THE Facutty: 
CHARLES CROKER KING, M_D., F.R.C.S.L, 


PROFESSORS. 
Anatomy oy Physiology—Charles Croker King, M.D., F.R.C.S.1., 
MR. 


Practice of Medicine—Nicholas Colahan, M.D. 
Practice of Surgery—James V. Browne, M. D., L.R.C.S.1. 
Materia Medica—Simon . Coy, F.R.C.; S.1. 
Midwifery = Diseases Women ee eo are Doherty, 
MD., V.P. Dublin Obstetrical nae 
Medical iden ohenah--Wteomn Meco F.R.C.S.1. 
Modern Languages—. tus Bensbach, M.D. 
Natural Philosophy—Arthur H. Curtis, A.M. 
istry—Thomas H. Rowney 
Natural ts G. P helville, M. D., Edinburgh, M.R.C.S., 
England, M 
lagic and Metaphysics—Thomas W. Moffett, A-M., LL.D, 
The Matriculation iaptnaiions | in the Faculty of Medicine, will 
¢ macs on Tuesday, the of October. 
dditional Matriculation Somninnbions will be held on the 24th 
ovens. 
Matriculation is n ae <= those Students only who intend to 
sony for the i of M.D. . in the Queen's yg ian or to 
did: x Prizes in the 





M.R.LA. 





College. 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS. 


In the Faculty of Medicine Six Junior Scholarships of the value of 
20. each, and Six Exhibitions of the value of 15/. each, are appro- 
printed as follows Pies Seelam and Two Exhibitions to 
" rig ae: acouees 


and th 
‘Two Senior Scho! eae the value of abi. ca each, and T 
re of the cn of rot Ds each, are appropriated’ to Students | of the 


fourth year. 
inations for Scholarships and eee wille 


Jurispr itical Economy—Chemistry, Elementary, Analy- 
tical, and Practical“ Neteeal History (for this Session, Anatomy and 
Physiology of Man andofthe Animal Kingdom)—French and German 
Languages and Literature—and Drawing, including Mechanical and 
Sepia Drawing, with Painting. 

Evenina Ciasses For Persons not ATTENDING THE CoLLEGE As 
Peedi thy —The Evening Classes have been extended, so as to in- 
clude the follow: subjects of instruction, viz. English Language, 
Logic, Classics, Mathematics, History, Jurisprudence, Political 
Economy, Chemistry, Natural History, rench, and German. 

AppITIONAL LECTURES ON WHICH THE TTENDANCE 13 OpTIONAL 
AND WirHoUuT Fess, viz.:—On the Greck of the New Testament. On 
the Hebrew of the e Old Rauinanety On the Relations of Religion to 
the Life of the Scholar. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 
The following Scholarships and Prizes have been founded for com- 
a ae by Students of the Owen’s College, viz. : 
The Vi ictoria Scholarship for competition in “Classical Learning, 
annual value , tenable for two years. 
The Wellington Scholarship for competition in the Critical Know - 
ledge of the Greek Text of the New Testament; annual value, £20, 


tenable for one ae 

The Dalto holarships, viz., two Scholarships in Chemistry, 
jane value £50 each, tenable for two. years; two Scholarships in 
Mathematics, annual value £25 each, tenable for not more than 
two years. 

Dalton Prizes in Chemistry are also intended to be offered 

The Dalton Prizes in Natural History, value £15, ygiven annually. 

recs will be provided within the College walls for such as may 


des’ 

Further {y= will be found in a prospectus, which may be 

had from Nicholson, at the College, Quay Street, Manchester. 
The ts, on lo will attend at the College for the p 

students, on est the 4th, and Tuesday, the 5t 
AM, 


of receiving 
October, from 


; ; ry GREENWOOD, B.A., Principal. 
JOHN P. ASTON, Solicitor and Secretary to the Trustees. 
St. James’s Chambers, South King Street, Manchester. 


INERALOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, Lon- 
don. Professor TENNANT, F.GS., wi Se pr A 
COURSE of LECTURES on MINERALOGY. a_ view 

facilitate the study of GEOLOGY oa the e application of Mineral 
Substances in the Arts. The lectures wil! justrated by an 

extensive collection of specimens, and will begin on FRIDAY 
OCTOBER 8th, at Nine o’Clock, a.m. They be continued on 
gs We and Friday, at the same hour. Fee, 








The 

7 a Friday, tae 23rd October, and be proceeded with as laid down in 
ie addition to the @cholarships an. hibditi tioned 
Prizes will be robe at the a bow of the Session. 
Scholars of the first, saan, and third years, are exempted from @ 


moiety of the 
The. Galway, — every 





Class Fees. 
Medical School of Queen’s Colle; 
x. for the a of Medical and § urgical knowled: 
Mosecus—An extensive Revue oy ar eraeire of henteny and 





ten 
General Pathol Materia Medica and Toxicology, has been pro- 
Vie; and and to faellitat ate the study of the “Obstetric Dranch of f Mtedical 
cience, t 


ie Montgomery Muse 
“neat “hie Hoon te whieh Students are by 8 a recent 
admitted, coi Two Hunprep Beps, and are visited 
ary pan be by the ‘Medical Professors, who deliver Clinical 
jures, 

In order to induce Medical Students to attend the practice of the 
Hospitals di the entire course of their education, the fee for 
Hi Attendance and Clinical ures conjointly, has 
ca ee Laboratori pemioueey isite applia' 

tA vIENCEs.—Laboratories an: ui ay nce 
exist for the cultivation of tural Philosophy. The 
College is furnished a Museum a Neitural History. and a 
P Garden. Botanical are by the 
Fen ste broper season, be had tion to the Registrar, 
r ion ma‘ on application e 
from whom copies of the Pr f wee 
By order of the gins 
WM. LUPTON, M.A., Registrar. 








th August, 1858. 





OYAL ASYLUM OF ST. ANN’S SOCIETY, 
Ontiintan Sy {HILL and ALDERSGATE 


Ropes y soli . Itaffords a Home, 
ire’ of parents on cy Education to and other destitute 





grate: 4 
mmittee ; Messrs. Spooner & Co., 27, Gracechure' 


21. 28. R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


ICROSCOPIC OBJECTS.—Just published, 
rice 3s.. a DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the most 
i ve and beautiful OBJECTS for the MICROSCOPE. It 
includes all the known Varieties of every class, and gives a clear and 
comprenen ye Wg tion of what is worth observ g in each slide. 
Can be of C. Optician and Microscope Maker, &c., 
244, High Holborn, qqueuile tie Day & Martin’s. 


(GUARANTEED PICTURES BY LIVING 
ARTISTS for SALE, at very moderate prices, at MORBY’S 
Picture ae Manutactory, 63 B Bisho » tasel, beter wis 
—— of Frit 4 janith Rens le, » , 








per, Collingwood rey, G. oes 
E. Hayes, Shayer, Henderson, H: gp a eN John 
— orlor, J. W. Allen, rela? Meadows, Mogford, Waine- 


wright, Bromley, Soper. "A. W., E. A ae Walter 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
LONDON SOLICITOR of several years’ 


standing, and haying an excellent and highly respect able 
GENERAL PRACTICE, is desirous of receiving in his office a well 
educated gentlemanly youth as ARTICLED CLERK. Every oppor- 
tunity would be afforded him of making himself thoroughly 
inted with his fe , and as the advertiser is a Member of 

the Incorporated Law Soc’ », the Clerk would be able to obtain 
admission to oe the, Society's ibrary and Lectures. Letters (from 
rincipals) add: X,care of the Publisher of the “ Literary 

sazette,” Bouverie Street, London, E.C., will receive attention. 








PRETTY COTTAGE RESIDENCE. 
O BE LET, in the healthy and pleasant market 


town of U xbridge, a pretty semi-detached COTTAGE RE SI- 
DENCE, well built, well drained, well supplied with water, and in 
good repair. It contains two sitting-rooms, three chambers, and 
suitable domestic oftices, is very pleasantly situate, and commands 
extensive views. U xbridge has railway communication with — 
and Windsor. For particulars and ‘cards to view, apply to Mr. 
Stransom, Estate Agency Office, Uxbridge, Middlesex. 


A pe ge ATE OF OXFORD having morning 

ils (the sons of a Merchant) in beg Po bourhood of 
Highbury would be happy to devote t! r hours in the 
afternoon or evening to readi ‘CLASSICS or NAPHEAEATICN “4 /2 
any young gentleman resident in the same locality. Address, ¥ 
Post-oftice, 7, Hamilton Place, Highbury. 








PROFESSIONAL OR PRIVATE RESIDENCE. 
"pO BE LET, in the important, thriving, and 


healthy market town of Uxbrige, a capital professional or 
private RESIDENCE, situate in the High Street, and nearly oppo- 
site the Bank, with good stabling and walled m, and either with 
or without large kitchen garden and orcha: For particulars and 
oa view apply to Mr. Stransom, Estate Agency Office, Uxbridge, 
iddlesex 





TO LITERARY MEN. 


x: : yr 

SHARE in an old-established PROVINCIAL 

NEWSPAPER of Liberal Politics is to be DISPOSED OF on 
advantageous terms. It is published weekly in an important town 
in the North, and has a profitable circulation and advertising con- 
nection. A local residence would be absolutely necessary, as it is 
important the purchaser should take an active shave in the conduct 
of the Pa ‘or furtl rther particulars apply to R. R., care of Mr. 
Moulton, aw ; Stationer, 37 » Chancery Lane, London. 





PUBLISHING BUSINESS. 
VERY ELIGIBLE OPPORTUNITY presents 


itself for a Gentleman of taste and Literary Acquirements, and 
having the command of a moderate Capital to join a well-known 
aan highly respected a House ly, in the first_instance 
y letter only, to R. H. Witty, Esq., 30 icitor, 21, Essex Street, 
Strands London. 


"HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. CCVIII. 

rr Pe ig a ce for the forthcoming Number must be 
forwarded to the Publisher’s by the 4th, and BILLS for insertion by 
the 6th of October. 


50, Albemarle Street, London, Sept. 18, 1858. 


ECOND-HAND BOOKS.—Now Ready, gratis, 
and post free, a CATALOGUE OF STANDARD § COND. 
HAND BOOKS in sliniemes of Literature, including Books of Prints, 
Topography, &c., many in handsome bin ndings—Wm. Dawson & 
Sons, 74, Cannon Street, City, London. Established 1809. 











DR. HORNER ON HEALTH. 
Second Edition, greatly es price 1s. 6d. cloth, with Eight 
ngs. 


OX HEALTH : WHAT PRESERVES, WHAT 
DESTROYS, AND WHAT RESTORES IT. In’ Ten Letters 
to a Non-Medical Friend. By JONAH HORNER, M.D. 

“ A remarkable publication. For the small sum of 1s. ‘Ga. we have 
an amount of information which could not have been procured by 
hundreds of guinea visits toa first-class physician. © The character vf 
the volume is distinctly indicated by the title.” —British Standard. 

London: Ward & Co., Paternoster Row. 





Illustrated with many Engravings, in one volume, peien 8s. 6d. cloth 
extra; or, in separate volumes, 3s, 6d. and 5s. 


(EMS FROM THE CORAL ISLANDS ; or, 


Incidents of Contrast between say: and Christian ‘Life of 
the South Sea Islanders. By the Rey. WILLIAM GILL, of Rarotonga. 
*,* A Large Paper handsome Edition, extra gilt, suitable for Draw- 
ing- room and Presentation, complete in one volume, price 10s. 6d.cloth. 
“ Let the lovers of the pers aheny who are constantly looking out 
for new tales of wonder, proc _ ure this book ; they will find in it more 
to meet pg appetite 
suppl eee here are strange’ 
it, and the wil hay ake that a is a rev volutionary ene! a 
gospel wl , before which all the 
appear imbecile. Let jians 
study it ; it will oo thelr fs faith in the divinity of their reli- 
gion, and Ce gr them in their efforts to evangelise the world.""— 


The Homilist. 
Ward & Co., 27, Paternoster Row. 











Shalders. 

Williams, A. Montague, er vice, Bouvier, Ha 

Rates, Fuller, eg Watts, &c. Cornices, G: Fandoles, Looking. 
glasses, and Frames. Repairing and re-gilding. 


ROYAL PRINCESS'S THEATRE.— 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF MR. CHARLES KEAN. 
On MONDAY, and during the week, will be presented Shakspere’s 
Play of THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
Shylock by Mr. C. Kean; Portia by Mrs. C. Kean. 
Preceded by the Farce of DYING FOR LOVE. 


ROFESSOR WILJALBA rR KELL.—LAST 
WEEK BUT TWO-—POLYGRAPHIC HALL, King William 
Street, Charing Cross—TWO HOURS oF ILLUSIONS.—Previousto 


Professor ell’s a Prov: m6 ate Boxe 
at Eight. Saturday “Afternoons at Ca ig yaaa oXe8, One 
Guinea ; Box, Stalls, 5s rchestra Sta 











NEW WORK ON BRITISH PLANTS. 
Now ready, Part IV. of 
BRiTISH WILD FLOWERS, ILLUSTRATED 
E. SOWERBY, DESCRIBED BY ©. PIERPOINT 
JOHNSON. ie be completed’ ae s, each sontainng. 4 yh agen 
or80 Fi, d Descriptions. loured, 3s.; plain, 1s. 6¢. 
Part. ‘Also, Part XII. of THE GRassns OF GREAT BRITAIN 


J ohn E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth, S. 





Just published, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, free by post. 


A NEW DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS 
LA. from the GREEK, LATIN, and MODERN LANGUAGES, 


English d_ occasionally accompanied with illus- 
= S Historical’ Postical, and Aneedotical, 'w with an extensive 
Index, referring to every im ‘t word. ine Author’ 0 of “ The 
Newspaper and General ler’s Pocket Companion,” etc. 








“Ones, % ae E.G E. F. LEEKS, Secretary. 


Am 
tre, 1s. Places m: 7f..--. 5, the Sia: 5 Hall, and at 
Me Mitchell's Royal i Libeary, 33, Old Bond S 


London: John F. Shaw, 27, Southampton Row, and 48, Pater- 
noster Row. 
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UNIVERSITY 


No. 310. OCTOBER, 1 


GERALD FITZGERALD, “THE CHEVALIER.” BY HARRY 
LORREQUER. PART X. 

RECENT TRAVELS IN SARDINIA. 

RAMBLINGS IN THE NORTH-WEST. 

COUNT CAGLIOSTRO. 

RIDES UPON MULES AND DONKEYS.—IV. TO KARNAK 
AND ELSEWHERE BY MOONLIGHT AND OTHERWISE. 

LIFE IN OLD IRELAND. 

LECTURES ON THE ATOMIC THEORY. 

TRISH LAKE POETRY. 

ARTIST LIFE IN ROME: CONCLUSION. 

THEOLOGICAL STYLES. 

OUR FOREIGN COURIER. PART VI. 


Dublin: Alex. Thom & Sons. London: Hurst & Blackett. 


DUBLIN MAGAZ LINE, 





BLACKWoop’s MAGAZINE FOR OCTOEER, 
1858. No. DXVI. Price 2s, 6d. 
ConTENTS. 
WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? BY PISISTRATUS CAXTON. 
—PART XVII. 
ANIMAL HEAT. 
A PLEA FOR SHAMS. 
THE LIGHT ON THE HEARTH.—PART II. 
THE ATLANTIC WEDDING-RING. 
THE BALLAD POETRY OF SCOTLAND AND OF IRELAND. 
LORD CLYDE’S CAMPAIGN IN INDIA. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





MAGAZINE FOR OCTOBER, 
1858, 2s. 6d. contains :— 

THE YELLOW GOWN. A GHOST STORY. BY G. J. WHYTE 
MELVILLE. 

THE CRUISE OF THE BETSEY. 

THE MURDERS AT DEUTZ. 

RICHARD FORD.—IN MEMORIAM. 

RECENT TRAVELLERS IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 

HANWORTH. CHAPTERS XI.—XIV. 

HINTS FOR VAGABONDS. BY ONE OF THEMSELVES.— 
THE MOSELLE. 

THE POLITICAL PULPIT OF THE CIVIL WAR. 

HOW I KILLED A CARIBOO. 

THE QUEEN OF THE FOREST. BY W. ALLINGHAM. 

SYLVESTER’S “DU BARTAS.” 

CLOUDLIGHT ON THE RIGI. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA AND VANCOUVER’S ISLAND. 


London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES. 
No. XXVIII. OCTOBER, 1858. Price 6s, 
ConTENTs: 
I. FRANCE UNDER LOUIS NAPOLEON. 
II. INDIAN HEROES. 
Ill. F. W. NEWMAN, AND HIS EVANGELICAL CRITICS. 
IV. TRAVEL DURING THE LAST HALF-CENTURY. 
V. THE CALAS TRAGEDY. 
VI. REALISM IN ART: RECENT GERMAN FICTION. 
VII. OUTBREAK OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION. 1642. 
Contemporary LiTERATURE:—} 1. Theology es Philosophy.—} 2 


Politics, Sociology, Voyages, and Travels. my 3. Science.—¢ 4 
History and Biography. —¢ 5. Belles Let tres. 


London: John Chapman, 8, King William Street, Strand. 


FRASER'S 





PHE 





HE ECLECTIC REVIEW FOR OCTOBER, 
price 1s. 6d. contains— 
I. CHERBOURG. 
. THE REVISION OF THE AUTHORISED VERSION. 
. BACON’S PHILOSOPHY. 
. THE INDIAN MUTINY. 
. CAIRD’S SERMONS. 
yI. MARY ANNE SCHIMMELPENNINCK. 
QUARTERLY REVIEW OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 
BRIEF NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
MONTHLY REVIEW OF PUBLIC EVENTS. 


London: Ward & Co., Paternoster Row. 





THE STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE. 
Price 28. 6d. 


Srergocrarus ror Octoser, No. IV. 
I. COBHAM PARK, KENT. 
II. SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN. 
Ill, THE SUCCULENT HOUSE, KEW. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





TH ‘HE LONDON REVIEW, No. XXI., October, 
Price 6s. Contents:— I. Character d Condition of the 
English P Poor.—II, Arabian Philosophy. —Iil. English oty ener 
IV. North Wales and its ae: —V. Use of the Roman Charact: 
in the Indian Teneuenee YI. The Last of the Alchemists an It. 
Merivale’s Roman “itistory —VIIL -—John Albert. Bengel.—IX. The 
Southern Frontier of the Russian Empire. et ft! asf Notices. 
London: Alexander Heylin, 28, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


TALES FROM “BLACKWOOD,” No. VII. 
Price Sixpence, containing— 
A READING PARTY IN THE LONG VACATION. 
FATHER TOM AND THE POPE. 


revious Numbers may be had rately, price Sixpence each ; 
an _ ‘wo Volumes, bound.in cloth, her One stilling = Sixpence 


re William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








—, 


In crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. with ~~ haters 4 —_ designs by Stanrretp, Macuser, Lzxcna, 
OYLE, and HaMERTON, 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


By JOHN 


FORSTER. 





‘No author ‘n this productive and charming department of Literature has ever exhibited so wide a range of 


knowledge and sympathy; and though his hero had become a hackneyed topic, the originali 
is conceived and executed, the vast variety of facts, anecdotes, and letters, which are now 

light in which the old materials are disposed, render these Memoirs as fresh and novel as 
though Mr. Forster had been ‘eas first biographer of the poet, instead of the BOE... « o ene? 


the new and more tru 


—Quarterly Review, Oct. 1854 


"A happy result of labestons research, and a finished work of li 
English Literature, just as it stood in the last century, till every mind receiv: 


with which the work 
uced for the first time, 


is real Brograpny,” 


« . The whole world of 
an a= iniptiie from the beginnings an) 


outbreak of the French Revolution, is here delineated in the most masterly manner, with all its sorrows and all it: 


enjoyments,”—Times, Jan, 21, 1855. 


Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY BLACKIE & SON. 


In 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 2,384 pages, 4/. 10s. 
THE 


IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 


ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, 
AND SCIENTIFIC. 
Adapted to the present State of Literature, Science — Art, compris- 


ing ALL Worps PuRELY ENGLISH, and the pri cipal 
‘echnical and Scientific Terms ; 


On the Ist of October, 1858, price One Shilling, 


PHE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 
No. 208, containing the 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY, 


Contents:—The North British Branch of the Pharmaceutic 
Society—Meeting of the Council—List of Members (continued— 
Meeting of Chemists and at Dundee—The Past and Present 
State o' y Hanckwitz—Arsenic in P. 

a ameiDgE Tess or Cinchonine—Result of Physical and Che 
Investigation and A) : arene 9 inthe Arts—On the 8 4 
the ete cag sea Bodies—P bility in Tooth Dra in See Colours—Electricity for 
Pp —Deaths from Chloroform 
mtg by ry. nna Fruit, ‘Ameo ic, Strychnia, and Cyanuret 
of Potassium—Suicide of a f a Chemist's Assistant—The Dispensatory of 

the United Scates of America—Valerianate of Ammoni: 


VOLUME XVII. em, be had in boards. oak ie au as the preceding 
‘olumes, price 12s. 


, London: J br Churchill, New pon Street 
& Stewart, Edi: 


al 





Together with their Etymologies, and their Pr iati 
m sccording to th e best authorities. 


Edited by JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
Illustrated by above Two Thousand Engravings on Wood. 
“ Dr. Ogilvie has not only ried pow the zest English Dictionary 
that exists, but so far as the actual state of knowledge permitted, has 


Ww) pe 
made some approach towards perfection. We need scarcely add, ‘that 
the work has our cordial commendation.”—British Quarterly Review. 


In 1 vol. imperial 8vo. 508 pages, 20s. 


A SUPPLEMENT 


TO THE 


IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 
ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, 
AND SCIENTIFIC. 
By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
Illustrated by nearly Four Hundred Engravings on Wood. 


This Work contains an mip ar sateen « A sbighine Tae _” and 
Phrases, in the various ger 
Science, pone 
aa —_ numerous Obsolete eyes yer Words, 
n Chaucer, Spenser, ~s — mv Scott, n 
= juded in previous Englis Dictionaries. ” 

«The ‘Imperial Dictio .’ with its ‘Supplement,’ — bog be 

found in every library of boo! ‘s of reference.” — Liter ary Gaze 


Trt, 
In 2'vols. imperial 8vo. 2,670 pages, 41. 15s. 


THE 


IMPERIAL GAZETTEER, 


A GENERAL DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, — 
POLITICAL, STATISTICAL, AND DESCRIPTIV 


Including comprehensive a of the Countri = eee 
Towns, Villages, Seas, Lakes, Rivers, tee 


Mountains, Vv alleys, &e., in the World. 
Edited by W. G. BLACKIE, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 
With above Seven Hundred Illustrations, Views, Costumes, Maps, 
Plans, &c. 


« All the articles — we have examined—whether long or short— 
have exhibited a degree of -rorheipeccss in minute details than 
we should have ought I sive a work.”— 
Atheneum. 

“ By far the best Gazetteer in our language.”—Critic. 


Brackrse & —_ Warwick Square, — London ; 
and Glasgow and Edinburgh. 











Just published, in one thick volume 8vo. price 18s. cloth, 


TOPICS FOR INDIAN STATESMEN. 


By JOHN BRUCE NORTON, ESQ., 
Barrister-at-Law, Madras ; Author of “ The Rebellion in India.” 


Richardson Brothers, 23, Cornhill, E.C. 





L IVING CELEBRITIES. A Series of Photo- 
graphic Portraits by Mavrt & Porysianx, price 5s: each. 
=~ Number for October contains A. H. LAYARD, ESQ., D.C.L. 


Boy om 55, Gracechureh Street, and 187a, Piccadilly ; 
and W. Kent & Co. Fleet bircet, 





nburgh ; and Fannin & Co., Dui in. 





In the press, and shortly to be published, 


FREE TRANSLATION of the ‘‘ INFERNO” 

OF DANTE, in Verse, with a Prelimin: Discourse and 
Notes, by BRUCE WHYTE, ‘Advocate, Author of “The Romance 
Tongues and their Literature.” 


Wright & Co., Booksellers and Publish 





, 60, Pall Mall. 





This day is published, demy 8vo. cloth, price 18s. 


A THENAE CANTABRIGIENSES, 
By C. H. COOPER, F-.S.A., and ——— COOPER. 
Volume ¥. 1500—1585 
This work, in illustration of ye s biography of notable and eminent 
men who have been y of Cambridge, com- 
prehends beep! of: - = , archbishops, bishops, 
abbats, heads o! reilgioen rca and Baer church dignitaries. 3. 
Statesmen, diplomaticts, military and naval commanders. 4. Judges 
and eminent peactitiontes 0 ! hes civil oe common law. 5. Sufferers 
for religions ersons distinguished for 
in tuition? y T emineee ment physicians and medical practitioners. 
8. Artists, musicians, and Heads of colleges, professors, 
and principal officers of the 10. to the 
university and colleges, or to the public at large. 
Cambridge : Deighton, 1 Bell, & Co. ; igs. Macmillan"& Co. 
mdon: Bell & Dal 


NEW VOLUME OF DODSLEY’S AND RIVINGTON’S ANNUAL 
REGISTER. 
Now ready in 8yo. price 18s. 
(THE ANNUAL REGISTER ; or a View of the 


History and Politics of the YEAR 185 











Rivingtons; Longman & Co.; tery m & Co.; Simpkin &Co.; 
Houlston & Wright; Cowie & Go.; J. Capes; Smith, Eider, & Co.; 
W: wee oN & Co.; H. G. Bohn ;, T. Bum us; Waller & Son; J. 
Thomas ; Booth ; Cleaver; Upham Beet ; Bell & Daldy: 
Willis & woineran we “Heath; and - Toovey. 

*,* The Complete Series of Volumes commencing with Her 
Majesty ’s Reign may always ms had (by New Subscribers or others) ; 
or any single Volume since 183) 





- Just published, price 3s. 6d. 
o 8B M &. By UL. 
“ A little volume Sateen from the mass by its quict thought 
and graceful language.”—. 


Literary Gazette. 
London: Edward T. Whitfield, 178, Strand 





COLLECTED EDITION OF THE TALES AND STORIES OF 
THE AUTHOR OF “AMY HERBERT.” 
On Friday next, in crown 8vo. price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


LANETON PARSONAGE, complete in One 
Volume. Being the ninth work of the new and cheaper whi 
form Edition of the Stories and Tales by the Author of “Amy 
Herbert,” now com: jowing works :— 
AMY HERBERT, 2s. 6d. CLEVE a 8s. 6d. 
GERTRUDE, 2s. 6d. IVORS, 3s e 
EARL'S DAUGHTER, 2.64, _ | KATHARINE ASHTON, 5s Cd. 
goerceer OF LIFE, 2s. 6d. | MARGARET PERCIV 
* The set, forming 9 vols. price ll. 10s. cloth ; ur each wo a com- 
plete in 1 vol. separately as above. 
London: Longman, Brown; & Co., Paternoster Row. 





NEW AND CHEAPER oor OF BLAINE’S “RURAL 


8 
On eng me pant & Ente tae intent, wilt be gar in chee, - 
T. and G. Landseer, R. B. Davis, &c., price 42s. paif-bound. 
ANE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RURAL SPORTS; 
Account (historical, 2 and descriptive) 


of Hunti i, ek ate Racing, &. By DELABERE 
Present 


4 revised and corrected to t 
uding, the new Jockey Club Rules, and other 


London : Longman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 
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ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS, ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN, ADDED IMMEDIATELY ON PUBLICATION TO 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, AND HODGSON’S, 


307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. (next the Royal Polytechnic Institution). 








Subscription—ONE GUINEA per ANNUM. Country Subscription—TWO GUINEAS and upwards. 





The following LIST of BOOKS, lately added, will show that every ore of merit is immediately taken, and in numbers only limited by the 
demand :— 


jhampton’s Memoirs. 

romve’s iedrich the Great. Vols. 1&2 
‘The Courtship of Miles Standish. By Longfellow. 
In and Around Stamboul. 
Intellectual Education. By Miss Shirreff. 

Poets and Poetry of Germany. 
The World and his Wife —One-and-Twenty. 
preachers and Preaching. 
‘The Poor Relation. By Miss Pardoe. 
The Oxonian in Thelemarken. 
Miss Procter’s Poems.—Confessions of a Catholic 


William the Conqueror. By Sir Charles Napier. 
Forester’s Corsica.—Hartley Hall. 

Mrs. Colonel Somerset’s ‘Adventures. 

Aytoun’s Scottish 

Bualmont’s Life of Wellington. 

Mrs. Case’s Journal at Lucknow. 

White’s Month in Yorkshire—The Reigning 


An English Girl in the Black Forest. 
The Siege of Delhi. By Rotton. 

Lord Hastings’ Private Journal. aaa 
Life of Mary A. Schimmelpennine’ 
Novels and Novelists.—Leddon’s Life and Letters. 
Colquhoun’s France and y. 
Edwards’s Personal Adventures in tee a 
Raikes’s Notes on the Rebellion in N.-W. I 
A soureey due North.—Gubbins’s Mutinies ca 


The Age: a Satire. By Bailey. 
Every Man his own Trumpeter.—Rita. 





Rousseau, Lettres 4 M. M. Rey. 
Voltaire et Ls Président de Brosses. 
aumelles. Par Gondall. 
L’Ombre de ‘Tadovic. Par A. Achard. 
Napoleon I. Correspo! ee ee I. 
Encore les Wemunes.. 
Marie Antoinette. Pare E. et J. ry de Goneourt. 
la cesse des Ursins. Par 
Mignon. Par St. Germain. 
ée et la Courde C h 

Te Roi Voltaire. Par A. Houssay e. 
= Societe Tr Par C. de B eer 

té Frangaise au XV Siecle. Par V. 


me 
Mes 3 Paris, Par P. Jacob.—Thiers’ Histoire de 
— ae la vie Turque. 
iojoso. 





ParA. Roger. 


Par la Princesse de 
- 


Saintin: 
Variétés Littéraires, Mork 
_ cers gra au Pilori. 


Rossini, "Homme et } Vartiste 

Berthollet, sur le Caractére et Tendances 
del’ ‘Empereur Napoleon III. 

Guizot, Mémoires pour servir 4 l"Histoire de mon 

Christine. Par Louis Enault. sea Lanes Tome 1. 


le Sacy. 
“Parc Cc. ‘de ame: 





de r 
Mémotres de ie Prinoe eeeeee Tome 1. 
L/Honnéte Femme. Par Veuillot. 


Richelieu et la Fronde. Par Michelet. 
yes Etudes oo} orig mee et Historiques. ‘ 
‘Asie Mineur et Syrie. Par Princesse Helgio: 080 
Le Clos Pommier. Par Amedée Achard. 
Lng casey et Civilta di Nicolo Tommaseo. 
Le Cene ed altri Prose di Grazzino. 
= Saat et Catherine de Medicis. Par 
Tue 





Béranger et, ses Chansons. Par Bernard. 
Béranger : Mal Bi erate. Derniéres Chansons 
Histoire des Révolutions d'Italie. Par Ferrari. 
La Défection de Marmont en 1814. 

Le Poussin; sa Vie et ses (Euvres. Par Bouchette. 
Nos Artistes au — ‘de 3 Par About. 
Pétersbourg et Mi 
Ly Contem perning reso. 67. Par Merrenau, 
Te oars et 7% Explorations de l'Afrique 








China. By The Times’ Correspondent. 

My Escape from ee, ee in Oude. 

Beatrice Cenci. Guerazz 

Trust and Trial. By Mary How: itt.—Caird’s Ser- 
mons. 

Faults on Both Sides.—Lewis’s Sea-Side Studies. 

The Cruise of the Betsey. By Hugh Miller. 

The cats, Child. By dy Scott.—A Lover's 


Forster's 8 5 Hasay s.—Aspects of Paris. By Copping. 
Country Life in Oe ie 

Heckington. By Mrs. Gore. 

Doctor Thorne. By Anthony Srolone 

Ellis’s Friends at their own Fires’ 

Rachel’s Memoirs.—The Ladies ott Bever Hollow. 
Clarke’s Pelo pcenent .—Philip Paternoster. 
sig rk 's Missionary Adventures in Texas and 


The | Earls of Kildare.—Annals of Windsor. 

Louis Blanc’s Historic Revelations, 1848. 
Guizot’s Memoirs. Vol. 1 

Wiseman’s Recollections of the Last Four Popes. 
lee ’s Extinct Volcanos of Central France. 

Inside Canton. By Yvan.—Rawlinson’s Hero- 


do potas. 
Grant’s Memoirs of Montrose. —Gleig’s Essays. 
Kingsley’s Andromeda. 

Adolphus’s Letters from Spain. 

God’s Acre. By Mrs. Stone.—Hayward’s Essays. 
Hogg’s Life of Shelley. —Gladstone’s Homeric 


Age. 
Froude’s England. Vols.3& 4. 


M. de Chateaubriand. Par Villemain. 
Les Secrets de l’Oreiller. Par Eugéne Sue. 
Le Neud de Ruban. Par Mde. Ancelot. 
la sees du Millionnaire. 
Fréres de Lait. Par E. Carlen. 

be hie Arnould. Par Goncourt. 

Mémoires du Duc de Lauzern. 
Bonnechose, Histoire de Louis XVI. 
Aventures de G uerre. Par M. de Jounes. 
Ce x bag ‘on a voirdans une rue. Par L. eee 
Ma ie Montmorency. Par A. Ren 
Curiosités de Histoire de France. Par P. “Jacob. 
La Vierge du Leban. Par L. Enault. 
Storia dei Musulmani di Sicilia. Da M. Amari. 


Le Chateau de Piriac. Par X. de Montépin. 

L’Homme aux Contes. Par Alex. Dumas. 

Maitre Pierre. Par About. 

Les Salons de Paris. Par Mdme. Ancelot. 

Blane, Trésors de Art 4 Manchester. 

Sentiments de Justice et d’ ‘Humanité dans la 
Question Indienne. 

Coquerel, Jean Calne et sa Famille. 

Damiron. Mém ur servir 4 Histoire de 
la Philosophie au XVIII aap 2 Tomes. 

Voyages Artistiques en France. 


Port-R — Par M.P. eo aeerr. 2 Tomes, 

Maurice de uil. Par Acha 

Aventures au Seeee Par Verneuil. 

Etudes sur Pascal. Par Cousin 

La Cour de Russie ay or a Cent Ans. 

Mozart, Vie d’un Artiste Chrétien. 

Hue, Christianisme en Chine. 3 Tomes 

Voyage dans les Mers du Nord, a bord, de la Cor- 
vette Reine Hortense. Par Charles Edmond. 


Causeries. Par Alex. Dumas. 
L’Officier de Fortune. Par Xavier de Montépin. 


Tomes. 
Les Anglais et l’Inde. Par E. D. Valbezen. 
L'Insurrection de Inde. Par Fonvielle et 


Te 

L'Insecte. Par J. Michelet. 

Naples, 1130-1857.. Par Paya. 

St. Simon, sa Vie et sen Travaux. Par Hubbard. 
Bibliotheque des Mémoires. Tomes 10—15; 








Ursula. By Miss Sewell. 

The Old Palace. By Julia Tilt. 

The Countessof Bonneval. By Lady G. Fullerton. 
Yule’s Mission to the Court of Ava. 

Wellington's Indian Dispatches. Vols. 1 & 2. 
Mill’ rs Se ae in 1858.—Sleeman’s Journey through 


The a of Lucknow. By Rees. 
The Defence of Lucknow. By a Staff Officer. 
Oulita. By Arthur Hel 

Dawbarn’s Naples and ing Ferdinand. 
Chambre’s West-End Life—Easton 
Life and Times of Edmund Burke. tby M‘Knight. 
Year after Year. By Mrs. Clive. 
Martineau’s British India. 
Martineau’s Suggestions for the Government of 


Lord Dufferin’s Yacht V oyage. 

Court Fools. By Doran.—Timely Retreat. 

Chow Chow. By Lady Falkland.—Davis’s China. 
Cyrus yous Retiing s Literary Life. 

Adéle. By Julia Kavanagh. 

Atkinson’s Oriental and Western Siberia. 

Tom Brown’s School-days.—Stephenson’s Life. 
Life of Charlotte Bronté. 

A Woman's Thoughts about Women. 

Buckle’s History of — eeeg 

Ludlow’s Britis! 

Barth's Central Africa. 5 vols 

Livingstone’s Travels in = 

Two Years Age. By Kin: 

White Lies. By Reade. pu A of Clerical Life. 


BOOKS. 


Marie-Antoinette, Dumouriez, M. de Genlis, 
Félico, et Port: raits. Par le Duc de Levis. 
Voyages au Chili. ine le Dr. F. Maynard. 
Les ow bed ai aaq e Monod. 
a an Weanci & du XIX. Siécle. Par 


Frederic fe Grand et sa Cour. Par Miihlbach. 
Louis Blanc—Histoire de la Révolution Fran- 


gaise. Tome 9. 

Madame du Deffand. Par Alex. Dumas. 2 Tomes. 
Mémoires de Ninon de l’Enclos. 

Une Route sans Issue. Par Madame Ancelot. 2 


‘omes. 

Les Femmes. Par Alphonse Karr. 

Les Franc Comtoises. Par Max Buchon 

Madame Gil-Blas. Par Paul Féval. 13 Tomes. 

Le Millionnaire. Par Paul de oo 2 Tomes. 
ju Duc de Raguse. 9 Tomes. 

Marmont devant l’ Histoire. 

De peas en Chine. Par Yvan. 

Christ et le Siécle. Par Bungener. 

Religion Naturelle. Par J. Simon. 

Sismondi, Fragments de son Journal. 

Barante, Etudes Historiques et Soeph ies. 

La Liberté de eee Par Jules Simon 

Réforme. Par J. Michele 

Guerre de Religion. Par J. Michelet. 

eens ‘ar J. Michelet. 

La de Bonneval. Par Lady Georgiana 

Fullerton. 


Aus Amerika, Reisen u. ive. Vou J. Frobel. 
Deutsche Traume. Von L. Ste 

Dinrich vy. Kn le. Von F. eRormer. 

Die Deutsche Sehweis. Von der Grifin d’Istria. 

Mozart. Von H. Rau. 

Der ide arpa v Marienburg. Von F. Lu- 


bojatsky. 

magn * Ee Sd Polnische Revolution. Von C. 

oe! 

Der Lianero,." Von F. tahoiseaye 

Schloss u. Pfarrhaus. Von. B. vy 

Palm u. Lorbeer : ein Anglo- Tedlantsehes Zeitbild. 
Von W. vy. Sydom 

ee Milit. Politis. des Feldmar- 

is Radetsky. 
Russische eee Von S. T. Aksakoff. 
Deutsche Liebe. 




















hans. By Mrs. Oli 
ore and Credit. B: tine 
Ruskin’s Political iccneae of Art. 
Katherine, and the Moment of Fortune. 
The Life of the Moselle. By Rooke. 
Scott’s Domestic Architecture. 
A Year of Revolution. By Lord Normanby. 
Croker’s Essays on the French Revolution. 
Blunt on the Right Use of the Early Fathers. 
The Forests of France. By the Hon. Grantley 
Berkeley. 
Tiger Shooting in India. By Rice. 
Autobiography of Lutfullah 
Mrs. Spiers’s Ancient India. 
Delhi, the City of the Moguls. 
Major Briggs’s India and Europe. 
The Rebellion in India. By Norton. 
Memoirs of Colonel Mountain. 
Matthews’s Table Talk. 
Maurice’s Epistles of St. John. 
Moses Blomfield and his Times. 
Unprotected Females in Norway. 
Guy Livingstone.—Farina. 
Vazations in Ireland. By Weld. 
Morier’s Photo the Sulio 
ee i Wee ee _ Spedding, Ellis, and Heath. 


 romaal s Essa Saye, ‘ Oy W patty 
g) 


oan of St. Simon. By B. Be John. 4 Vols. 
Fortune’s China.—Gutzlaff’s China. 
De Quincy’s China.—Meadows’s China. 


aera ag .w. mit Karl F. y. Stein. Vou 


Blau Wasser. Von F. Gerstiic! 
Das Haus der Hofrathin. “on . ‘Stein. 
par Hauser. Von G. F. 
Marianne; 0. Um Yebetetden “von ‘H. Ks nig. 
Aus dem Salonleben. Von C. Gohren. 
Unsere Zeit; Jahrbuch zum Conversations- 
Lexikon. 
Drei Jahre. Von Rellstab. 
Lebende Bilder aus Amerika. Von Greifinger. 
Neue Novellen. Von Paul Henfe. 
Die Reisegefahrten. Von Lewald. 
Gesch. des Englischen Reiches in Asien. Von 
Karl F. Neumann. 
Zur Ruhe setzen. Von Hacklinder. 
Berlin und Sanssouci. Von F. Mihlbach. 
Ulrich yon ing oe Von D. Loy 
Kohl m im } nm der Vereinigt 





Die Glackstern. Von Burow. 
Das Alte Haus. Von Gerstaecker. 
Soll und Haben. Von Freytag. 

— Russicher Staatsmann. J.J. Gievers- 
Ein Herbst in Wales. Von Rodenbe 
Vier Jahre Memorien; Portraits and 

Von E. Schmidt Weissenfels 
Aus ee 's Vorzeit, ein Volkslied. Von 


Herder’s 1 Briefwechsel mit seiner Braut. 

Briefe Goethe’s und der bedeutendsten Dichter 
seiner Zeit an Herder. 

—— = —— Von Layater, Jacobi, Forster, 


Gra i ‘Mirebean. Von Theodor Mundt. 4 Bde. 

peng von Silt. Von mney re Mugge. 2 Bde. 

-_ a , Erzahlungen, vo ay DH Hesekiel, 5 
r Bd—Die ie Stadtju saber? 


ae 

Noyellen von ——— von Auer. 

ae der Achte und sein Hof, oder Katharina 
Historischer Roman. Von Mihlbach. 3 


Bde.’ 
Die Reise nach Indien. Von BS K. H. des Prin- 
zen Waldemar von Preusse: 
Aus dem Schwibischen Volksleben. Von Stein 
Franz Baco. Von Kuno Fischer. 


zrlebnisse. 


All the Reviews and Magazines, Oxford, Cambridge, and Edinburgh Essays, Revue des Deux Mondes, Revue Contemporaine, Revue Germanique, 
Revue Suisse, &e. 


Detailed Catalogues, with Terms for Families and Book Socicties, sent on application. 


307, REGENT STREET, W., LONDON. 





Subscription—ONE GUINEA per ANNUM. Country Subscription—TWO GUINEAS and upwards. 
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Library of Oly 4 Sathors 


Handsomely printed in Foolscap 8vo. cloth ; 
each Author sold separately. 





CRASHAW’S POETICAL 


WORKS. Now first completely edited by W.B. TURNBULL, 5s. 


LA MORT D’ARTHUR. The most noble 
History of Kin, = a the Heroic Deeds of the Knights of 
the Round Table. Black-Letter Edition of 1634, com- 

with that of Caxton's ‘of 1485, with Illustrative Notes and 
ntroduction by THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A.; Membre de l'Insti- 
tut de France, &c. 3 vols. 15s. 


HOMER'S — BATRACHOMYOMACHIA, 


HYMNS and EPIGRAMS.—HESIOD’S WORKS and DAYS.— 


. Translated by GEORGE 
tion Soe Notes ar si Rey. RICHARD HOOPER. Frontispicce 
T 


HOMER'S ILIAD, Translated by GEORGE 
Edited with Notes and Life of Chapman, b; 
the ti Rey i RICHARD HOOPER. 2 vols. Portrait an Froutis. 
piece. 


CHAPMAN’S HOMER'S ODYSSEY. 
Edited by the Rev. RICHARD HOOPER. 2 vols.” Frontis: 


The DRAMATIC WORKS of JOHN 
WEBSTER. Edited by W. HAZLITT. 4 vols. WU. 
*,* A few copies on Large Paper, 4 vols. post 8vo, 1/. 10s. 


The DRAMATIC WORKS of JOHN 
LILLY (the a Now first collected. Edited by F. W- 
FAIRHOLT. 2¥v 10s. 

*," Afew bossa on Large Paper, 2 vols. post 8vo. 15s. 


The MISCELLANIES of JOHN 


AUBREY, F.R.S. Stig Edition, with some additions, and an 
Index, Portrait, and Cuts. 4s. 


GEORGE WITHER’S HALLELUJAH ; 


or, Britain’s Second Remembrancer, in Praiseful and Penitential 
Hymns, or on Songs, and Moral Odes. With Introduction 
by EDWARD FARR. Portrait. 


Hitherto this interesting volume has only been known to the 
public by extracts in various publications. So few copies of the 
original are known to exist, that the eopy from which this reprint 
has been taken cost twenty-one guineas. 


GEORGE WITHER’S HYMNS and 


SONGS of the CHURCH. Edited, with Introduction, by 
EDWARD FARR. Also, the Musical Notes, composed by 
Orlando Gibbons. With Portrait after Hole. 5s. 


The WORKS in PROSE AND VERSE 


of SIR THOMAS OVERBURY. Now First Collected. way 
with Life and Notes, by E. F. RI MBAULT. Portraitafter Pass. 5s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THE REV. 


ROBERT SOUTHWELL. Now first completely edited by W. 
B. TURNBULL, 4s. 


THE DRAMATIC AND POETICAL 


La bagi OF JOHN gee “iad first Collected and edited 
by J.0, HALLIWELL, 3 vols. 1 


“ The edition deserves well ofthe public ; it is carefully printed, 
and the eae mh although neither numerous nor extensive, 
supply ample explanation: S$ upon a variety of interesting points. If 
Mr. Halliwell had done no more than collect these plays, he would 
have conferred a upon all lovers of our old dramatic poetry.”’— 
Literary Gazette. 


PLOUGHMAN. Edited by THOMAS WRIGHT. A New 
goes, revised, with Additions to the Notes and Glossary. 
vols. 

“The ‘ Vision of Piers Ploughman’ A one of the most precious and 
interesting monuments of the Englis guage and Literature, 
and also of the social and political Pomaition of the country during 
. the fourteenth - Its author is not certainly kno 
but its time of composition can, by internal 
about the year 1362. On this and on all matte n, 
origin and object. of the poem, Mr. Ag 's historical in 
gives ample information. In m years that have 

since the first edition of the e presen’ renent text was published by the 
te Mr. Pickering, our old literature and history ys ae more 
, and we trust that a large circle of readers will be jie 
rf rome this cheaper and carefully revised reprint.”—Literary 


PROVIDENCES of the EARLIER DAYS of AMERICAN 
COLONISATION. With Introductory Preface by GEORGE 
OFFOR. Portrait. 5s. 
xery singular collection of remarkable sea -deliverances,accidents, 
renavkabae Frere omena, witchcraft, apparitions, &c., &c., “connected 
with inhabitants of New England, &c. 


FRANCIS QUARLES'S ENCHIRIDION. 


Divine, Contemplative, Practical, 
Moral, Ethical, Economical, and Political. Portrait. 3s. 


The POETICAL WORKS of WILLIAM 


DRUMMOND of HAWTHORNDEN. Edited by W. B. TURN- 
BULL. Portrait. 5s. 


JOHN SELDEN’S TABLE-TALK, With 


a Biographical Preface and Notes. By 8. W. SINGER, F.S.A. 
The Second Edition, revised and augmented. Fine Portrait. 5s. 


*," Several other Works of our good old Authors in progress. 





JoHN RvssEiL Smit, 26, Soho Square. 








WILLIAMS & NORGATE 
Have published the following CATALOGUES of their Stock :— 
1. CLASSICAL CATALOGUE. Greek and Latin 
Classics, Archaeology, Philology, &c. 
2. THEOLOGICAL -CATALOGUE. 


~ and French Books.—Philosophy, Metaphysics. 


8. FRENCH CATALOGUE, General Litera- 


ture, History, Voyages, Travels, &c. 


4. GERMAN CATALOGUE. General Litera- 
ture, History, Belles Lettres. Suppl, Mars anp ArLAsEs, 


5. LINGUISTIC CATALOGUE. — European 
Languages. 

6. ORIENTAL CATALOGUE, with an Index to 
Nos. 5 and 6. 


7. ITALIAN CATALOGUE. 
8. SPANISH CATALOGUE. 
9. SCIENTIFIC anp MEDICAL CATALOGUE. 
10. FOREIGN BOOK CIRCULARS issued peri- 
odically and sent post free to Pere teat} ,contain New Kooks, 
and New Purchases.—Any Catal e sent post free for 1 Stamp. 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, and 
20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


German 
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History of Friedrich the Second, called 
Frederick the Great. By Thomas Car- 
lyle. In Four Volumes. Vols. I. and II. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


(Szconp Nortcz.) 


Freperick the Great was a Hohenzollern of 
Brandenburg, and after having given us an 
account of his birth and parentage, and 
got him safely through the grand royal 
christening—the “ cannon-volleyings, kettle- 
drummings, metal crown, and heavy cloth 
of silver” which proved too much for his 
elder brother, the poor babe having fallen a 
victim to the pomp and bustle of the 
ceremony—Mr. Carlyle leaves the little 
Fritz asleep in his cradle at Berlin while he 
inquires into his country and ancestry from 
the earliest period of their history. This 
investigation occupies the next two books, 
the first being devoted to Brandenburg and 
the Hohenzollerns while they remained 


. apart, the second to the Hohenzollerns in 


Brandenburg. These books extend over a 
period of nearly eight hundred years, from 
928, when Kaiser Henry, “ The Fowler, 
marching across the frozen bogs, took Bran- 
nibor, a chief fortress of the Wends,’ to 
1700, in which year Frederick, last Elector 
of Brandenburg, succeeded in obtaining 
from the reluctant Emperor the great object 
of his ambition, the title of King. We 
explained last week how this important 
event was brought about, and the magnifi- 
cent way in which the delighted monarch 
celebrated his accession to the new and long- 
coveted dignity. The Electorate of Bran- 
denburg now became the Kingdom of 
Prussia, and the noble family of Hohen- 
zollern, that had ruled over it for three 
hundred years, henceforth assume the style 
and title of royalty. The sketch of the rise 
and progress of the Hohenzollerns, first in 
Niirnberg, and afterwards in Brandenburg, 
until they reach this culminating point, fills 
the greater part of the first volume. 

We must glance very rapidly over this 
early period, premising, however, at the 
outset, that it is very far indeed from being 
simply a dull list of names, or dry chrono- 
logical abstract of events. On the con- 
trary, it is full of reality, the painting of 
scenery being vivid and picturesque, the 
description of events instinct with life, 
the leading actors standing in their sharp 
individuality before us. Mr. Carlyle catches 
with a painter's eye the local colour of the 
spots to be described; and grasps with a 
poet’s insight whatever is characteristic and 
individual in the dramatis persone to be 
represented. No personal trait, however 
sight in itself, or however obscurely 
preserved, in popular nick-names, covert 
allusions, or practical jokes, ever escapes 
his penetrating gaze, or eludes his hungry 
grasp. Mere logical abstractions, colourless 
rhetorical generalities, have no value in his 
eyes, being empty, isolated, and barren; 
while a single touch of nature is to him full 
of instruction, and fruitful in good results, 
making the whole world akin, and retaining, 
like every leaf from the tree of life, a 
secret virtue for the healing of the nations. 
He is utterly impatient of mere parchment 
heroes, state-paper councillors, and heraldic 
kings. The real actors in the world are, 


and always have been, men of like passions | 
with ourselves; and history, if true, must | 
therefore represent, even her greatest cha- | 
racters as essentially human. Mr. Carlyle | 
never forgets this primary condition of suc- 

cess in historical writing. Even in the} 
tenth century, where all is so confused and | 
dim, he looks earnestly round amongst | 
the shadows, in the hope of recognising | 
some human face, however stern and scarred, | 


and being able to clasp some human hand, | marches in _ those 


however rough. 


Markgraves, and 


those of any modern hero. 








with their new neighbours—the only record 
of which is the word slave, meaning originally 
in all our Western languages, captured 
Sclavonian,—these savage heathen Wends 
were attacked and conquered by Henry 
the Fowler, in their chief or central 
fortress at Brannibor—this being the first 
mention in history of the place now 
known as Brandenburg. Kaiser Henry 
appointed markgraves, or wardens of the 
i parts, who naturally 


As the result, we have | enough tended to become hereditary if the 
in this eegarg, sketch pictures of old | line furnished fit men. 


The most distin- 


urggrafs, who stormed | guished of these early markgraves was 
and bustled through their troubled lives | 


centuries ago, almost as distinct and bright, | 
and with as well marked an individuality as | 
We know the | 
face of Casimir, Prince of Baireuth, and of | 
Margraf George of Anspach, almost as well | 
as the Duke of Wellington’s, and are as | 
familiar with the look of heathen Prussia a 


Albert “the Bear,” or “the handsome,” the 
latter epithet derived from his face and 
figure, the former from the cognisance of 
his shield. He transferred the seat of 
government to Brandenburg, raised the 
markgrafdom into an electorate, finally 
vanquished the anarchic Wends, and 
“peopled their lands extensively with colo- 


thousand years since, as with that of the | nists from Holland, who knew how to deal 


county of Kent, through which we passed 
last week. No doubt his passion for life 
and earnest pursuit of reality sometimes 
leads Mr. Carlyle into the very error he 


strives so resolutely to avoid. He now and | 


then unconsciously misrepresents an action 
or an individual, by introducing into his 
picture a disturbing element supplied by his 
own imagination. But this we believe, after 
all, occurs but rarely, far more rarely than 
we might expect in one whose likes and dis- 
likes are so strong, who loves and hates in 
such a ruthless passionate style. Mr. Car- 
lyle’s zeal for reality is in fact too sincere, 
his jealousy for exact historic truth too great, 
to allow of his intentionally misrepresenting 
anything. We believe he would not sup- 
press, misstate, or even colour any fact in 
the interest of his most obstinate preposses- 
sions. And his keen insight, breadth of 
view, and rare dramatic power, are in 
general a sufficient guarantee against un- 
conscious misrepresentation,— the partial 
blindness or. obliquity of vision that strong 
prejudice commonly produces. The result is 
that his representations are on the whole 
not only surprisingly fair and impartial, but 
siete accurate. You may not agree with 
his opinions, but you can rarely dispute his 
facts. His opinions, however, are entitled to 
far more respect and consideration than 
thoughtless or prejudiced readers may 
imagine. His judgments of character in 
particular, though grotesque in their form 
of expression, are for the most part substan- 
tially correct. His peculiar power is indeed 
dramatic, not philosophical. He can estimate 
a character far better than an epoch, and 
analyse individual motives and actions far 
more justly than popular impulses or national 
movements. History he defines to be the 
“essence of innumerable biographies,” and 
his own historic sketches perfectly reflect 
his chosen definition. 

The Brandenburg countries have little 
that is memorable in the way of history 
before the Hohenzollerns came there as rulers. 
During the first centuries of our era they 
consisted of lakes and woods, of marshy 
jungle, sandy wildernesses, inhabited by 
bears, otters, bisons, wolves, wild swine, and 
certain shaggy Germans of the Suevic 
type, men of blond stern aspect, great 
strength of bone, and formidable talent for 
fighting. About the fourth century these 
shaggy Germans began flowing southward : 
the country they left vacant being occupied 
by Vandals or Wends of Sclavic origin. 





After five hundred years of border fighting 


| greenness and cow pasture was.” 











with bog and sand by mixing and delving, 
and who first taught Brandenburg what 
Branden- 
burg being made an electorate, Albert the 
Handsome now became Kurfiirst, one of the 
seven who have a right to choose the Romish 
Kaiser, and who are therefore called Kur 
princes, Kurfiirste, or electors, as the highest 
dignity except the Kaiser’s own. Of this 
title Mr. Carlyle gives the following expla- 
nation :—* Fiirst (Prince) I suppose is equi- 
valent to our noun of number, ‘first.’ The 
old verb kieren (participle erkoren) still in 
use, not to mention ‘val-kyr’ and other 
instances, is essentially the same word as 
our ‘choose, being written ‘kiissen’ (to 
kiss—to choose with such emphasis!), and 
is not likely to fall obsolete in that form.” 
This Albert is the second founder of Bran- 
denburg, completing in the middle of the 
twelfth century what Henry the Fowler 
began early in the tenth. 

The first Hohenzollern mentioned im 
history is Conrad, a stout young fellow, 
who, in the flower time of the Roman 
Kaisership, set out from the old castle of 
Hohenzollern, far off in the southern part 
of Germany, to seek service under the 
world-renowned Emperor, Frederick Barba- 
rossa. Being at home but a junior, with 
small outlooks, Conrad determined to push 
his fortune in this way :— 

‘*Somewhere about the year 1170, likeliest a 
few years before that, this Conrad, riding down 
from Hohenzollern, probably with no great ‘stock 
of luggage about him,—little dreams of being con- 
nected with Brandenburgh on the other side of 
the world ; but 7s unconsciously more so than 
any other of the then sons of Adam. He is the 
lineal ancestor, twentieth in direct ascent, of the 
little Boy now sleeping in his cradle at Berlin : 
let him wait till nineteen generations, valiantly 
like Conrad, have done their part, and gone out, 
Conrad will find he has come to this! A man’s 
destiny is strange always ; and never wants for 
miracles, or will want, though it sometimes may, 
for eyes to discern them. 

‘*Hohenzollern lies far south in Schwaben 
(Suabia), on the sunward slope of the Rauhe-Alp 
Country ; no great way north from Constance and 
its Lake ; but well aloft, near the springs of the 
Danube ; its back leaning on the Black Forest : it 
is perhaps definable as the southern summit of 
that same huge old Hercynian Wood, which is 
still called the Schwarzwald (Black Forest), 
though now comparatively bare of trees. Fanci- 
ful Dryasdust, doing a little etymology, will tell 
you the name Zollern is equivalent to Tollery or 
Place of Tolls. Whereby Hohenzollern comes to 
mean the High or Upper Tollery :—and gives one 
the notion of antique pedlars climbing painfully, 
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out of Italy and the Swiss valleys, thus far; un- 
strapping their packhorses here, and chaffering in 
unknown dialect about toll. Poor souls ;—it may 
be so, but we do not know, nor shall it concern 
us. This only is known : That a human kindred, 
probably of some talent for coercing anarchy and 
iding mankind, had, centuries ago, built its 
wrg there, and done that function in a small but 
creditable way ever since ;—kindred possibly 
enough derivable from ‘Thassilo,’ Charlemagne, 
King Dagobert, and other Kings, but certainly 
from Adam and the Almighty Maker, who had 
given it those qualities ;—and that Conrad, a 
junior member of the same, now goes forth from it 
in the way we see. ‘Why should a young fellow 
that has capabilities,’ thought Conrad, ‘stay at 
home in hungry idleness, with no estate but his 
javelin and buff jerkin, and no employment but 
is hawks, when there is a wide opulent world 
waiting only to be conquered?’ This was Conrad’s 
thought ; and it proved to be a very just one.” 


The youth having done effective service in 
many ways, was appointed by Kaiser Bar- 
barossa Burggraf of Niirnberg, and became, 
by virtue of his office, “Prince of the Em- 
pire.” Niirnberg was a flourishing and ex- 
tensive old city, full of commercial activity 
and enterprise, with valuable adjacent terri- 
tories, both civic and imperial, a sort of 
London and Middlesex to the Germany of 
the Twelfth Century. Here Conrad took 
firm root and spread, gaining new territories 
from time to time, he and his family after 
him. 

‘*For the House went on steadily increasing, as 
it were, from the first day; the Hohenzollerns 
being always of a growing, gaining nature ;—as 
men are that live conformably to the laws of this 
Universe, and of their place therein ; which, as 
will appear from good study of their old records, 
though idle rumour, grounded on no study, some- 
times says the contrary, these Hohenzollerns emi- 
nently were. <A thrifty, stedfast, diligent, clear- 
sighted, stout-hearted line of men; of loyal nature 
withal, and even to be called just and pious, 
sometimes to a notable degree. Men not given to 
fighting, where it could be avoided; yet with a 
good swift stroke in them, where it could not: 
princely people after their sort, with a high, not 
an ostentatious turn of mind. They, for most 
part, go upon solid prudence ; if possible, are 
anxious to reach the goal without treading on any 
one ; are peaceable, as I often say, onl by no 
means quarrelsome, in aspect and demeanour ; 
yet there is generally in the Hohenzollerns a very 
fierce flash of anger, capable of blazing out in cases 
of urgency ;—this latter also is one of the most 
constant features I have noted in the long series 
of them. That they grew in Frankenland, year 
after year, and century after century, while it was 
their fortune to last, alive and active there, is no 
miracle, on such terms. 

“Their old big Castle of Plassenburg (now a 
Penitentiary, with treadmill and the other furnish- 
ings) still stands on its Height near Culmbach, 
looking down over the pleasant meeting of the 

Red and White Mayn Rivers and of their fruitful 
valleys ; awakening many thoughts in the traveller. 
Anspach Schloss, and still more Baireuth Schloss 
: ae one day, of our little Wilhelmina of 
érlin, Fritzkin’s sister, now prattling there in so 
old a way ; where notabilities have been, one and 
another ; which Jean Paul, too, saw daily in his 
walks, while alive and looking skyward) : these, 
aiid many'other castles and things, belonging now 
whollyto Bavaria, will continue memorable for 
Hohenzollern history.” 


At first the Hohenzollerns had no inter- 
course with Brandenburg, but in the time 
of Frederick, fifth Burggraf of Nirnberg, 
they became slightly connected with it by 
marriage. This connection, carefully culti- 
vated by the vigilant thrifty family, ripened 

“inthe time of Frederick’s grandson into full 
“and permanent ‘possession. This grandson, 
“Frederick “VI. “of “Niirnberg ‘and first of 





Brandenburg, was a long-headed, ‘patient, 
resolute man, who had set his heart on 
Brandenburg, and at length succeeded in 
obtaining it, land, titles, and all. He bought 
it, in fact, from Kaiser Sigismund, who, being 
sorely pressed, was glad to turn his incum- 
bered title to the electorate into ready money. 
Sigismund it was who presided at the 
Council of Constance, delivering a rather 
noteworthy opening speech: 

“He is now (A.D. 1414) holding this Council of 
Constance, by way of healing the Church, which 
is sick of Three simultaneous Popes and of much 
else. He finds the problem difficult; finds he 
will have to run into Spain, to persuade a refrac- 
tory Pope there, if eloquence can (as it cannot) : 
all which requires money, money. At opening of 
the Council, he ‘officiated as deacon ;’ actually 
did some kind of litanying ‘ with a surplice over 
him,’ though Kaiser and King of the Romans. 
But this passage of his opening speech is what I 
recollect best of him there: ‘Right reverend 
Fathers, date operam ut illa nefanda schisma 
eradicetur,” exclaims Sigismund, intent on having 
the Bohemian Schism well dealt with, —which he 
reckons to be of the feminine gender. To which a 
Cardinal mildly remarking, ‘‘ Domine, schisma 
est generis neutrius (Schisma is neuter, your 
Majesty),”—Sigismund loftily replies, ‘‘ Ego sum 
Rex Romanus et super grammaticam (I am King 
of the Romans, and above Grammar)!” For 
which reason I call him in my Notebooks Sigis- 
mund super Grammaticam, to distinguish him in 
the imbroglio of Kaisers.” 


Here is Mr. Carlyle’s estimate of what 
resulted from this celebrated council ; 


‘* But so, at any rate, moribund Brandenbur 
has got its Hohenzollern Kurfiirst ; and_ starte¢ 
on a new career it little dreamt of ;—and we can 
now, right willingly, quit Sigismund and the 
Reichs-History ; leave Kaiser Sigismund to sink 
or swim at his own will henceforth. His grand 
feat in life, the wonder of his generation, was this 
same Council of Constance, which proved entirely 
a failure,—one of the largest wind-eggs ever 
dropped with noise and travail in this world. 
Two hundred thousand human creatures, reckoned 
and reckoning themselves the elixir of the Intel- 
lect and Dignity of Europe ; two hundred thou- 
sand, nay some, counting the lower menials and 
numerous unfortunate females, say four hundred 
thousand, were got congregated into that little 
Swiss town ; and there as an Ecumenic Council, 
or solemnly distilled elixir of what pious Intel- 
lect and Valour could be scraped together in the 
world, they laboured with all their select might 
for four years’ space. That was the Council of 
Constance. And except this transfer of Branden- 
burg to Friedrich of Hohenzollern, resulting from 
said Council in the quite reverse and involuntary 
way, one sees not what good result it had. 

‘* They did indeed burn Huss ; but that could 
not be called a beneficial incident ; that seemed 
to Sigismund and the Council a most small and 
insignificant one. And it kindled Bohemia, and 
kindled rhinoceros Zisca, into never-imagined 


flame of vengeance; brought mere disaster, dis- | 


ace, and defeat on defeat to Sigismund, and 

ept his hands full for the rest of his life, how- 
ever small he had thought it. As for the sublime 
four years deliberations and debates of this San- 
hedrim of the Universe,—eloquent debates, con- 
ducted, we may say, under such extent of wig as 
was never seen before or since,—they have fallen 
wholly to the domain of Dryasdust ; and amount, 
for mankind at this time, to Zero plus the burn- 
ing of Huss. On the whole, Burggraf Friedrich’s 
Electorship, and the first Hohenzollern to Bran- 
denburg, is the one good result.” 

The Hohenzollerns are at length settled in 
Brandenburg; and here, too, in what was at 
first a rather hostile soil, they soon took 
firm root, and continued to grow and spread 
as they had done at Nirnberg. How they 
managed this may be gathered from the 
plan adopted by Frederick to reduce his 








surly and rebellious nobles to obedience. 
On first coming among them many of the 
lawless barons, who, during the distracted 
state of the country, had lived chiefly by 
rapine and plunder, refused to do the new 
Elector homage: 

‘* Friedrich was very patient with them ; hoped 
to prevail by gentle methods. He ‘invited them 
to dinner ; ‘had them often at dinner for a year 
or more ;’ but could make no progress in that 
way. ‘Who is this we have got for a governor?’ 
said the noble lords privately to each other. ‘4 
Niirnberger Tand (Niirnberg _Plaything,—wooden 
image, such as they make at Niirnberg),’ said 
they, grinning in a thick-skinned way. ‘If jt 
rained Burggraves all the year round, none of 
them would come to luck in this country ;’ and 
continued their feuds, toll-levyings, plunderings 
and other contumacies. . 

‘*Seeing matters come to this pass after waiting 
above a year, Burggraf Friedrich gathered his 
Frankish men-at-arms ; quietly made league with 
the neighbouring Potentates, Thiiringen and 
others, got some munitions, some artillery to. 
gether, especially one huge gun, the biggest ever 
seen, ‘a twenty-four pounder’ no less; to which 
the peasants, dragging her with difficulty through 
the clayey roads, gave the name of Faule Grete 
(Lazy, or Heavy Peg) ; a remarkable piece of ord- 
nance. Lazy Peg he had got from the Landgraf 
of Thiiringen, on loan merely ; but he turned her 
to excellent account of his own. I have often 
inquired after Lazy Peg’s fate in subsequent times; 
but could never learn anything distinct—the Ger- 
man Dryasdust is a dull dog, and seldom carries 
anything human in those big wallets of his ! 

‘* Equipped in this way, Burggraf Friedrich (he 
was not yet Kurfiirst, only coming to be) marches 
for the Havel Country (early days of 1414) ; makes 
his appearance before Quitzow’s strong house of 
Friesack, walls fourteen feet thick : ‘ You Dietrich 
von Quitzow, are you prepared to live as a peace- 
able subject henceforth; to do homage to the 
Laws and me?’—‘ Never!’ answered Quitzow, 
and pulled up his drawbridge. Whereupon Heavy 
Peg opened upon him, Heavy Peg and other guns; 
and, in some eight-and-forty hours, shook Quit- 
zow’s impregnable Friesack about his ears. This 
was in the month of February, 1414, day not 

iven: Friesack was the name of the impregnable 
Castle (still discoverable in our time); and it 
ought to be memorable and venerable to every 
Prussian man.” 


Kurtiirst after Kurfiirst succeed the 
first; “Albert Achilles,’ “John Cicero,” 
“ Albert Alcibiades,” “ Joachin Hector,” and 
others, whose histories and classical nick- 
names we must leave, merely taking a couple 
of portraits by the way of two brothers, 
Casimir and George, grandsons of Albert 
Achilles, third Elector :-— 


‘* Casimir, the eldest, whose share of heritage 
is Baireuth; was originally intended for the 
Church ; but inclining rather to secular and 
military things, or his prospects of promotion 
altering, he early quitted that ; and took vigour- 
ously to the career of arms and business. A 
truculent-looking Herr, with thoughtful eyes, and 
hanging under-lip :—hat of enviable softness; 
loose disk of felt flung carelessly on, almost like 
a nightcap artificially extended, so admirably 
soft ;—and the look of the man Casimir, between 
his cataract of black beard and this semi-night- 
cap, is carelessly truculent. He had much 
fighting with the at eames and others ; laid it 
right terribly on, in the way of strokes, when 
needful. He was especially truculent upon the 
Revolt of Peasants in their Bawernkrieg (1525). 
Them, in the wildest rage he fronted ; he, that 
others might rally to him: ‘Unhappy mortals, 
will you shake the world to pieces, then, because 
you have much to complain of?’ and hanged the 
ringleaders of them literally by the dozen, when 

uelled and captured. A severe, rather truculent 


err. His brother nator who had Anspach for 


heritage, and a right to half those prisoners, a4- 
monished and forgave his half ; and pleaded hart 
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with Casimir for mercy to the others, in a fine Letter 
still extant ; which produced no effect on Casimir. 
For the dog’s sake, and for all sakes, ‘let not the 
dog learn to eat leather’ (of which his indispens- 
able leashes and muzzles are made)! That was 
a proverb often heard on the occasion, in 
Luther’s mouth among the rest. * * * 

We must now take leave of Margraf George 
and his fine procedures in that crisis of World- 
History. He had got Jagerndorf, which became 
important for his Family and others: but what 
was that to the Promethean conquests (such we 
may call them) which he had the honour to assist 
in making for his Family, and for his Country, 
and for all men ;—very unconscious he of ‘ bring- 
ing fire from Heaven,’ good modest simple man ! 
So far as I can gather, there lived, in that day, 
few truer specimens of the Honest Man. A rug- 
ged, rough-hewn, rather blunt-nosed physiog- 
nomy; cheek-bones high, cheeks somewhat 
bagged and wrinkly ; eyes with a dull shade of 
anxiety and sadness in them ; affectionate simpli- 
city, faithfulness, intelligence, veracity looking 
out of every feature of him. Wears plentiful 
white beard short-cut, plentiful gold-chains, ruffs, 
ermines ;—a hat not to be approved of, in com- 
parison with brother Casimir’s; miserable in- 
verted colander of a hat; hanging at an angle of 
forty-five degrees ; with band of pearls round the 
top not the bottom of it; insecure upon the fine 
‘head of George, and by no means to its embellish- 
ment.” 


The two great political events which hap- 
pened during the time of the ten Kurfiirsts 
who followed the first, were the Refor- 
mation, and the Thirty Years’ War, in both 
of which they took an active part,—much 
more active, however, in the former than in 
the latter. The Hohenzollerns had early 
gone over to the Protestant side, battled 
resolutely for it, and made opposition to the 
Romish Church a leading point in their 
state and family policy. This was one 
among the many complicated causes of the 
Thirty Years’ War, a premonitory symptom 
of which is stated by Mr. Carlyle, as fol- 
lows :— 


“We said, a strong flame of choler burnt in all 
these Hohenzollerns, though they held it well 
down. Johann Sigismund, an excellent man of 
business, knew how essential a mild tone is: 
nevertheless he found, as this colloquy went on, 
that human patience might at length get too 
much. The scene, after some examination, is 
conceivable in this wise: Place Dusseldorf, 
Elector’s apartment in the Schloss there; time 
late in the year 1613, Day not discoverable by 
me. The two sat at dinner, after much colloquy 
all morning: Johann Sigismund, a middle-aged, 
big-headed, stern-faced, honest-looking man ; hair 
cropped, I observe ; and eyelids slightly contracted, 
as if for sharper vision into matters: Wolfgang 
Wilhelm, of features fallen dim to me; an airy 
gentleman, well out of his teens, but, I doubt, not 
of wisdom sufficient ; evidently very high and 
stiff in his ways. 

“His proposal, by way of final settlement and 
end to all these brabbles, was this, and he insisted 
on it: ‘Give me your eldest Princess to wife ; 
let her do be your whole claim on Cleve- 
Jillich ; 1 will marry her on that condition, and 
we shall be friends!’ Here evidently is a gentle- 
man that does not want for conceit in himself :— 
consider too, in Johann Sigismund’s opinion, he 
had no right to a square inch of these Territories, 
though for peace’s sake a joint share had been 
allowed him for the time! ‘On that condition, 


gitl is not a monster ; nor at a loss for husbands 
fully better than you, I should hope!’ This he 
thought, and could not help thinking ; but endec- 
voured to say nothing of it. The young jackanapes 
Went on, insisting, Nature at last prevailed ; 
Johann Sigismund lifted his hand (princely 
ia melting all into smoke on the sudden), 





and gave the young jackanapes a slap over the 
face, Veritable slap ; which opened in a dreadful | 





manner the eyes of young Pfalz-Neuburg to his 
real situation; and sent him off: high-flaming, 
vewing never-imagined vengeance. A remarkable 
slap ; well testified to,—though the old Histories, 
struck blank with terror, reverence, and astonish- 
ment, can for most part only symbol it in dumb- 
show ;—a slap that had important consequences 
in this world. 

“For now Wolfgang Wilhelm, flaming off in 
never-imagined vengeance, posted straight to 
Miinchen, to Max of Bavaria there; declared 
himself convinced, or nearly so, of the Roman- 
Catholie Religion; wooed, and in a few weeks 
(10th November, 1613), wedded Max’s younger 
Sister ; and soon after, at Diisseldorf, pompously 
professed such his blessed change of Belief,—with 
immense flourish of ty am and jubilant 
pamphleteering, from Holy Chure 
Father, the devoutest of Protestants, wailed aloud 


his ‘Ichabod! the glory is departed !’—holding | 


‘weekly fast and humiliation’ ever after,—and 
died in few months of a broken heart. The 


Catholic League has now a new Member on those | 


terms.” 
The most distinguished elector by far 


of the whole series was the eleventh Frede- | 


rick William, surnamed “the Great,’ and 
“who, both by his intrinsic qualities and 
the success he met with, deserves the epi- 


thet better than most to whom it has been | 


applied.” He found Brandenburg annihi- 
lated, and left it sound and flourishing, a 
great country, or already on the way towards 
greatness. ‘This he accomplished by subtle, 
swift, and persevering management at home, 
as well as by diplomatic skill in negotiation, 
daring bravery, and fertility of resource in 
the field. 


‘Certainly this Elector was one of the shiftiest 
of men. Not an unjust man either. A pious, 
God-fearing man rather, stanch to his Protest- 
antism and his Bible ; not unjust by any means, 
—nor, on the other hand, by any means thin- 
skinned in his interpretings of justice: Fair- 
play to myself always ; or occasionally even the 
Height of Fairplay! On the whole, by constant 
energy, vigilance, adroit activity, by an ever- 
ready insight and audacity to seize the passing 
fact by its right handle, he fought his way well 
in the world ; left Brandenburg a flourishing and 
greatly-inereased Country, and his own name 
famous enough. 

‘*A thickset, stalwart figure ; with brisk eyes, 
and high strong irregularly-Roman nose. Good 
bronze Statue of him, by Schliiter, once a famed 
man, still rides on the Lange-Briicke (Long- 
Bridge) at Berlin; and his Portrait, in huge 
frizzled Louis-Quatorze wig, is frequently met 
with in German Galleries. Collectors of Dutch 
Prints, too, know him: here is a gallant eagle- 
featured little gentleman, brisk in the smiles of 
youth, with plumes, with truncheon, caprioling 
on his war-charger, view of tents in the distance ; 
—there a sedate, ponderous, wrinkly old man, 
eyes slightly puckered (eyes busier than mouth) ; 
a face well-ploughed by Time, and not found un- 
fruitful; one of the largest, most laborious, 


potent faces (in an ocean of circumambient peri- | 


wig) to be met with in that Century. There are 
many Histories about him, too; but they are not 
comfortable to read. He also has wanted a sacred 
Poet ; and found only a bewildering Dryasdust.” 


His son was the last elector, whose grand 
coronation and zealous attachment to the 
infinitely little have been already described. 

We thus get back to the royal infant, left 
asleep in his cradle at Berlin. Of little 
Fritz’s childhood and early years we have 
no detailed account, except that he was “a 
boy of extraordinary vivacity,” with eyes, 
with mind, and with ways of uncommon 
brilliancy. In his education there is a double 
element—French and German. The first 
was derived from his governess Madame de 
Roucoulles ‘and her friends, “respectable 
Edict-of-Nantes French ladies, with high 


1. His poor old | 


| head-gear, wide hoops; a clear, correct, but 
| somewhat barren and meagre species, tight- 
|laced, and high-frizzled in mind and 
| body.” An element which, though not 
| very fertile for a young soul, was at 
| the same time clear and pure, “free from 
| falsities and hypocrisies ;” honourable, and 
on the whole elevating in its character and 
influence. From these early teachings the 
young Fritz learned his first lessons of 
human behaviour, learned also to clothe his 
bits of notions and emotions in the French 
dialect. He not only learnt how to speak, 
but what is more important to think im 
French, which was quite domesticated in the 
palace, and became, in fact, his second, almost 
| his primitive, mother tongue. A rather lean 
and shallow, though very clear and con- 
| venient dialect, “leaving much in poor 
Fritz unuttered, unthought, unpractised, 
which might otherwise have come into 
activity in the course cf his life.” Besides 
this French element, which prevails chiefly in 
the female quarters of the palace, there is a 
native German element, of which the centre 
was his father—‘ now come to be king, and 
| powerfully manifesting himself as such.” 
This element is derived from his father, 
_and his father’s chosen associates, mostly 
| military men, “ very rugged German sons of 
Nature, differing much from the French sons 
of Art”—rough as hemp, and stout of fibre 
as hemp, native products of the rigorous 
North; “grim, semi-articulate Prussian 
men, gone all to pipeclay and moustache for 
us.” Here is a sketch, however, of one, 
Leopold, Prince of Anhalt-Dessau : 

‘*A man of dreadful impetuosity withal. Set 
upon his will asthe one law of Nature ; storming 
forward with incontrollable violence; a very 
whirlwind of aman. He was left a minor; his 
Mother guardian. Nothing could prevent him 
from marrying Fos the Apothecary’s Daughter ; 
no tears nor contrivances of his Mother, whom he 
much loved, and who took skilful measures. 
Fourteen months of travel in Italy ; grand tour, 
with eligible French Tutor,—whom he once drew 
sword upon, getting some rebuke from him one 
night. in Venice, and would have killed, had 
not the man been nimble, at once dextrous and 
sublime :—it availed not. The first thing he did 
on re-entering Dessau, with his Tutor, was to 
call at Apothecary Fos’s, and see the charming 
Mamsell ; to go and see his Mother, was the 
second thing. Not even his grand passion for 
war could eradicate Fos: he went to Dutch Wil- 
liam’s wars ; the wise Mother still counselling, 
who was own Aunt to Dutch William, and liked 
the scheme. He besieged Namur ; fought and 
| besieged up and down,—with insatiable appetite 
for fighting and sieging ; with great honour, too, 
and ambitions awakening in him ;—campaign 
after campaign ; but along with the flamy-thun- 
dery ideal bride, figuratively called Bellona, there 
was always a soft real one, Mamsell Fos. of 
Dessau, to whom he continued constant. The 
| Government of his Dominions he left cheerfully to 

his Mother, even when he came of age: ‘I am 
for learning War, as the one right trade ; do with 
all things as you please, Mamma,—only not with 
Mamsell, not with her !’— 

‘* Readers may figure this scene too and shud- 
der over it. Some rather handsome male Cousin 
of Mamsell, Medical Graduate, or whatever he 
was, had appeared in Dessau :—‘ Seems to admire 
Mamsell much ; of course, in a Platonic: way,’ 
said rumour.—‘ He? Admire?’ thinks Leopold ; 
—thinks a good deal of it, not in the philosophic 

| mood. As he was one day passing Fos’s, Mamsell 
and the Medical Graduate are visible, standing 
together at the window inside. Pleasantly look- 
ing-out upon Nature,—of course quite casually, 
say some Histories with a sneer. In fact, it seems 
possible this Medical Graduate may have been set 
to act shoeing-horn; but he had better not. 
Leopold sto:ms into the House, ‘ Draw, scandalous 
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canaille, and defend yourself !’—And in this, or 
some such way, a confident tradition says, he 
killed the poor Medical Graduate there and then. 
One tries always to hope not; but Varnhagen is 
positive, though the other Histories say nothing 
of it. God knows. The man was a Prince; no 
Reichshofrath, Speyer-Wetzlar Kammer, or other 
Supreme Court, would much trouble itself, except 
with formal shakings of the wig, about such a 
peccadillo. In fine, it was better for Leopold to 
marry the Miss Fos ; which he actually did (1698, 
in his twenty-second year), ‘ with the left hand,’— 
and then with the right and both hands ; having 
got her properly ennobled before long, by his 
splendid military services. She made, as we 
have hinted, an excellent Wife to him for the 
fifty or sixty ensuing years. 

‘A tall, strongboned, hairy man ; with cloudy 
brows, vigilant, swift eyes ; has ‘a bluish tint of 
skin,’ says Wilhelmina, ‘as if the gunpowder still 
stuck to him.’ He wears long moustaches ; 
triangular hat, plume, and other equipments, are 
of thrifty practical size. Can be polite enough 
in speech; but hides much of his meaning, 
which indeed is mostly inarticulate, and not 
always joyful to the bystander. He plays rough 

ranks, too, on occasion; and has a big horse- 
augh in him, where there is a fop to be roasted, or 
the like. We will leave him for the present, in 
hope of other meetings.” 

The most important element by far of the 
young Fritz’s education, Mr. Carlyle con- 
siders to be “ the unconscious apprenticeship 
he continually served to such a Spartan as 
his father, King Frederick William.” A 
harsh master, yet a true and solid one, 
whose real wisdom was worth that of all the 
others, as he came at length to recognise. 

Mr. Carlyle’s whole account of this “ Spar- 
tanKing” isveryinteresting. He has hitherto 
been commonly regarded as a kind of human 
monstrosity, an awful domestic ogre, only 
restrained by his palace guards from killing 
and eating his own children, utterly destitute 
of every public virtue, except a passion for 
tall soldiers, and whose private vices are 
relieved by one solitary grace—a fondness 
for tobacco. Lord Macaulay, as we have seen, 
calmly describes him as “the most execrable 
of fiends, a cross between Moloch and Puck.” 
Mr. Carlyle, on the other hand, finds him not 
only essentially human, but in the deepest 
sense paternal too,—a father stern and harsh 
indeed, but at the same time loving and 
passionately true both to his children and his 
people. He was peremptory in tone, inflexible 
in resolve, rough in manner, “ rugged indeed 
as a wild bear,” but gifted with clear dis- 

-cernment, a genuine faculty of insight, huge 
simplicity and broad shouldered strength of 
character—sincere, valiant, veracious, and 
inexorably just. He did indeed what con- 
‘siderably astonished his contemporaries of 
the eighteenth century generally—actually 
governed the kingdom he undertook to rule, 
and that, too, in the most resolute thorough- 
going manner, hiring his own servants, pay- 
ng is own bills, personally inspecting all 
pu lic works, and going minutely into every 
epartment of national economy: 

**For he was like no other King that then 
existed, or had ever been discovered. Wilder Son 
of Nature seldom came into the artificial world ; 
into a royal throne, there probably never. A wild 
man; wholly in earnest, veritable as the old rocks, 
—and with a terrible volcanic fire in him, too. 
He would have been strange anywhere ; but amon 
the dapper Royal gentlemen of the EKighteent 
Century, what was to be done with such an Orson 
of a King !—Clap hith in Bedlam, and bring out 
thie ballot-boxes instead ? The modern generation, 
too, still takes its impression of him from these 
rumours, — still more now from Wilhelmina’s 
Book; which paints the outside savagery of the 
royal man, in a most striking manner ; and leaves 


the inside vacant, undiscovered by Wilhelmina or 
the rumours.” 


Here is the full-length portrait of the 
Spartan King,—a companion picture to that 
of his son Frederick at Sans-Souci: 


‘‘He was not tall of stature, this arbitrary 
King : a florid-complexioned stout-built man ; of 
serious, sincere, authoritative face ; his attitudes 
and equipments very Spartan in type. Man of 
short firm stature; stands. (in. Pesne’s. best 
Portraits of him) at his ease, and yet like a tower. 
Most solid; ‘plumb and rather more;’ eyes 
steadfastly TR ; cheeks slightly compressed, 
too, which fling the mouth rather forward ; as if 
asking silently, ‘Anything astir, there? All 
right here?’ Face, figure and bearing, all in 
him is expressive of robust insight, and direct 
determination ; of healthy energy, practicality, 
unquestioned authority,—a certain air of royalty 
reduced to its simplest form. . The face, in Pictures 
by Pesne and others, is not beautiful or agreeable ; 
healthy, genuine, authoritative, is the best you 
can say of it. Yet it may have been, what it is 
described as being, originally handsome. High- 
enough arched brow, rather copious cheeks and 
jaws; nose smallish, inclining to be stumpy ; 
large gray eyes, bright with steady fire and life, 
often enough gloomy and severe, but capable of 
jolly laughter too. Eyes ‘naturally with a kind 
of laugh in them,’ says Péllnitz ;—which laugh 
can blaze-out into fearful thunderous rage, if you 
give him provocation. Especially if you lie to 
him; for that he hates above all things. Look 
him straight in the face : he fancies he can see in 
your eyes, if there is an internal mendacity in 
you: wherefore you must look at him in speaking ; 
such is his standing order. 

‘‘ His hair is flaxen, falling into the ashgray or 
darker ; fine copious flowing hair, while he wore 
itnatural. But it soon got tied into clubs, in the 
military style; and at ee it was altogether 
cropped away, and replaced by brown, and at last 
by white, round wigs. Which latter also, though 
bad wigs, became him not amiss, under his cocked- 
hat and cockade, says Péllnitz, The voice, I 
guess, even when not loud, was of clangorous and 
penetrating, quasi-metallic nature: and I learn 
expressly once, that it had a nasal quality in it. 
His Majesty spoke through the nose ; snuffled his 
speech, in an earnest ominously plangent manner. 
In angry moments, which were frequent, it must 
have been—unpleasant to listen to. For the rest, 
a handsome man of his inches; conspicuously 
well-built in limbs and body, and velicately 
finished-off to the very extremities. His feet and 
legs, says Pdllnitz, were very fine. The hands, if 
he would have taken care of them, were beauti- 
fully white; fingers long and thin; a hand at 
once nimble to grasp, delicate to feel, and strong 
to clutch and hold : what may be called a beau- 
tiful hand, because it is the usefullest. 

‘* Nothing could exceed his Majesty’s simplicity 
of habitudes. But one loves especially in him 
his scrupulous attention to cleanliness of person 
and of environment. He washed like a very 
Mussulman, five times a day; loved cleanliness 
in all things, to a superstitious extent; which 
trait is pleasant in the rugged man, and indeed of 
a piece with the rest of his character. He is 
gradually changing all his silk and other cloth- 
room furniture ; in his hatred of dust, he will not 
suffer a floor-carpet, even a stuffed chair; but 
insists on having all of wood, where the dust may 
be prosecuted to destruction. Wife and woman- 
kind, and those that take after them, let such 
have stuffing and sofas: he, for his part, sits on 
mere wooden chairs ;—sits, and also thinks and 
acts, after the manner of a Hyperborean Spartan, 
which he was. He ate heartily, but as a rough 
farmer and hunter eats; country messes, good 
roast and boiled; despising the French Cook, as 
an entity without meaning for him. His favourite 
dish at dinner was bacon and greens, right] 
dressed ; what could the French Cook do for suc 
aman? He ate with rapidity, almost with indis- 
criminate violence; his object not quality but 
quantity. He drank too, but did not get drunk ; 





at the Doctor’s order he could abstain; and had 





in later years abstained. P®llnitz praises his 
fineness of complexion, the originally eminent 
whiteness of his skin, which he had tanned and 
bronzed by hard riding and hunting, and other. 
wise worse discoloured by his manner of feeding 
and digesting : alas, at last his waistcoat came t; 
measure, I am afraid to say how many Prussian 
ells,—a very considerable diameter indeed !” 

Young Fritz takes far more kindly to the 
French than to the German element around 
him, delighting most in forbidden things, 
such as Latin, music, poetry, French novels 
and fine dress; and caring little or nothing 
for bear-hunting, partridge-shooting, parade. 
duty, and pipe-clay, rather disliking, indeed, 
manly sport and military exercises. This 
was naturally a bitter disappointment to his 
father, whose fury and rage increased as he 
watched the progress of the tastes of his son, 
one day to be his successor. His mother jn 
secret, “as mothers will,” rather favoured 
her son in his softer tastes and more refined 
pursuits, and this, together with her resolute 
efforts to bring about certain plans of her 
own with regard to his future destiny (the 
fatal project of the double-marriage, for 
example), at length altogether estranged 
the father from his son—an estrangement 
that wrought incalculable mischief in all 
directions, and clouded the youth's early 
years with bitter sorrows and perplexities, 
darkening his mind at times even with the 
blackest despair. The working of these 
troubles comes out more fully in the 
second volume, to which we shall return 
next week. 








Curiosities of Literatine. By Isaac Disraeli. 
A new edition, edited, with Memoir and 
Notes, by his Son, the Rt. Hon. B. Disraeli, 
Chancellor of Her Majesty’s Exchequer. 
In Three Volumes. (Routledge.) 

THE interest which the re-appearance of this 

popular book, edited under its present 

auspices, unavoidably inspires, is heightened 
by the sketch of the life of the author and 
the fortunes of the family of Disraeli, which 
is attached to it by way of preface. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, amongst his 
more appropriate duties, seems to have 
thought it not less imperative on him to pay 
this tribute to his father’s memory. As an 
annotator,indeed,he has been more ambitious 
in the attempt than copious in the perform- 
ance. The few notes are not always valuable 
for novelty ; nor are they always of a purely 
literary character. At the same time, when 
they do occur, it must be acknowledged they 
illustrate without incumbering the text. 
But in the memoir to which reference has 
been made, the ingenuity and felicity of ex- 
pression with which the world is familiar 
have not deserted the editor. He-is often 
suggestive, and always amusing, even when 
the audacity of his style k him into 
exaggerated sentiments and strained expres- 
sions. Nowhere can a truer epitome be 
found of the brilliancy and penetration, the 
close observation, and bold generalisation, 
not unmingled with errors of judgment and 
taste, whieh characterise the writings of the 
younger Disraeli, than in this short biogra- 
phy. The facts themselves, moreover, are 
interesting, apart from the striking manner 
of their arrangement. The author of the 

“Curiosities” is thus introduced to the 

reader : 

“My grandfather, who became an English 
denizen in 1748, was an Italian descendant from 
one of those Hebrew families whom the Inquisi- 
tion forced to emigrate from the Spanish Penin- 
sula at the end of the 15th century, and who found 
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a refuge in the more tolerant territories of the 
Venetian Republic. His ancestors had dropped 
their Gothic surname on their settlement in the 
Terra Firma, and grateful to the God of Jacob, 
wh? had’ sustained them through unprecedented 
trials and guarded them through unheard of 
perils, they assumed the name of DISRAELI, a 
name never borne before or since by any other 
family, in order that their race night be for ever 
recognised, . Undisturbed and unmolested they 
flourished as merchants for more than two cen- 
turies under the protection of the lion of St. Mark, 
which was but just, as the patron saint of the 
Republic was himself a child of Israel. But 
towards the middle of the eighteenth century, the 
altcred circumstances of England, favourable, as it 
was then supposed, to commerce and religious 
liberty, attracted the attention of my great grand- 
father to: this island, and he resolved that the 
youngest of his two sons, Benjamin, the ‘son of 
his night hand,’ should settle in a country where 
the dynasty seemed at length established, through 
the recent failure of Prince Charles Edward, and 
where public opinion appeared definitely adverse 
to persecution on matters of creed and conscience. 

“The Jewish families who were then settled in 
England were few, though, from their wealth and 
other cirenthstances, they were far from unim- 
portant. They were all of them Sephardim, that 
is to say, children of Israel, who had never 
uitted the shores of the Midland Ocean, until 
orquamada had driven them from their 
pleasant residences and rich estates in Arragon, 
and Andalusia, and Portugal, to seek greater 
blessings. even than a clear atmosphere and a 
glowing sun, amid the marshes of Holland and 
the fogs of Britain. Most of these families, who 
held themselves aloof from the Hebrews of 
Northern Europe, then only occasionally stealing 
into England, as from an inferior caste, and 
whose synagogue was reserved only for Se- 
phardim, are now extinct; while the branch 
of the great family (the Rothschilds ¢), which, 
notwithstanding their own sufferings from pre- 
judice, they had the hardihood to look down 
upon, have achieved an amount of wealth and 
consideration which the Sephardim, even with 
the patronage of Mr. Pelham, never could have 
contemplated. Nevertheless, at the time when 
my grandfather settled in England, and when Mr. 
Pelham, who was very favourable to the Jews, 
was Prime Minister, there might be found, 
among other Jewish families flourishing in. this 
country, the Villa Reals, who brought wealth to 
these shores almost as great as their name, though 
that is the second in Portugal, and who have 
twice allied themselves with the English aris- 
tocracy ; the Medinas ; the Laras, who were our 
kinsmen; and the Mendez da Cortas, who, I 
believe, still exist.” 


( The father of the elder Disraeli married 
in 1765. The editor adds :— 


“My grandmother, the beautiful daughter of a 
family who had suffered much from persecution, 
had imbibed that dislike for her race which the 
yain are too apt to adopt, when they find that 
they are born to public contempt. The indignant 
feeling that should be reserved for the persecutor, 
in’ the mortification of their disturbed sensibility, 
is too often visited on the victim ; and the cause 
of the annoyance is recognised, not in the ignorant 
malevolence of the powerful, but in the conscien- 
tious conviction of the innocent sufferer.” 


"After an allusion to a “great responsibility” 
which fell upon the subject of the narrative 
in his eighteenth year, and which is not 
further explained, the following family por- 
trait isdrawn by the rapid and adroit hand 
of the descendant. 


“He (thé editor’s grandfather) was a man of 
ardent character ; sanguine, courageous, specula- 
tive, and fortunate ; with a temper which no dis- 
appointment could disturb, and a brain, amid re- 
verses, full of resource. * He made his foriune in 
the midway of life, and settled near Enfield, 
Where he formed an Italian garden, entertained 
his friends, played whist with Sir Horace Mann, 





who was his great acquaintance, and who had 
known his brother at Venice as a banker, ate 
maccaroni which was dressed by the Venetian 
consul, sang canzonettas, and notwithstanding a 
wife who never pardoned him for his name, and a 
son who disappointed all his plans, and who to the 
last hour of his life was an enigma to him, lived 
till he was nearly ninety, and then died in 1817, 
in the full enjoyment of prolonged existence.” 


The next figure is that of Isaac Disraeli 
in his earlier years :— 

‘*A pale, pensive child, with large dark-brown 
eyes and flowing hair, had grown up beneath this 
roof of worldly energy and enjoyment, indicating 
even in his infancy, by the whole carriage of his 
life, that he was of a different order from those 
among whom he lived. Timid, susceptible, lost 
in reverie, fond of solitude, or seeking no better 
company than a book, the years had stolen on, 
till he had arrived at that mournful period of 
boyhood when eccentricities excite attention 
and command no sympathy. Then commenced 
the age of domestic criticism. His mother, not 
incapable of deep affections, but so mortified by 
her social position, that she lived until eighty 
without indulging in a tender expression, did not 
recognise in her only offspring a being qualified to 
control or vanquish his impending fate. This 
existence only served to swell the aggregate of 
many humiliating particulars. It was not to her 
a source of joy, or sympathy, or solace. She fore- 
saw for her child only a future of degradation. 
Having a strong, clear mind, without any imagin- 
ation, she believed that she beheld an inevitable 
doom. The tart remark and the contemptuous 
comment on her part, elicited on the other all 
the irritability of the poetic idiosyncrasy. After 
frantic ebullitions, for which, when the circum- 
stances were analysed by an ordinary mind, 
there seemed no sufficient cause, my grandfather 
always interfered to soothe with good-tempered 
common-places, and promote peace. He was a 
man who thought that the only way to make 
people happy was to make them a present. He 
took it for granted that a boy in a passion wanted 
a toy or a guinea. At a later date, when my 
father ran away from home, and after some 
wanderings was brought back, found lying on a 
tombstone in Hackney churchyard, he embraced 
him, and gave him a pony.” 

The narrative proceeds to say that a 
Mr. Morison, in the neighbourhood of 
Enfield, was the first instructor of Isaac 
Disraeli, but the school was too near home, 
and the attendance of the youthful pupil was 
gradually discontinued. He next produces 
a poem, and his father now seriously alarmed, 
consigns him like a bale of goods to his 
correspondent at Amsterdam. There the 
boy is placed at a college, and, under the 
tuition of an ardent admirer of the philosophy 
of the eighteenth century, reads Voltaire 
and Bayle, and returns to England a disciple 
of Rousseau. The scene which Emile, as 
the editor styles him, produces on returning 
to his mother, with gaunt figure, excited 
manners, long hair, and intolerable garments, 
is vividly described. It is proposed that 
he should enter a merchant’s office at 
Bordeaux. He replies that he has already 
written a poem against commerce, “The 
Corrupter of Mankind:” and his friends 
consider him to be moon-struck. After 
enclosing his poem to Dr. Johnson, and 
attempting to see him, but in vain, for the 
great critic was on his death-bed, the 
young poet again leaves England, amusing 
himself chiefly in the libraries of Paris. 

Returning in 1788, his first success was 
achieved by a poem published anonymously, 
and addressed to Dr. Wharton, in which 
Peter Pindar, then at the height of his 
notoriety, was indignantly assailed. The 
wounded satirist fancied Mr. Hayley to be 
the writer, and avenged himself accordingly 





on the author of the “ Triumphs of Temper,” 
thus adding to the fame of the unknown 

oet. The true author of the “Abuse of 

atire”’ could not long remain concealed ; 
and Isaac Disraeli soon after made the ac- 
quaintance of three congenial spirits, Mr. 
Pye, then M.P. for Berkshire, and afterwards 

oet laureat, James Pettitt Andrews, and 
si Rogers. The collections, which 
resulted in the celebrated “Curiosities of 
Literature,” were soon after commenced, in 
conformity with the increasing demand that 
began to show itself for these compilations— 
the confectionery rather than the strong 
meat of literature; a taste which made Mr. 
Rogers remark that the world was already 
far gone in its anecdotage. The editor 
notices, however, that Dr. Walcot, directly 
he knew who the author of the “ Abuse ‘of 
Satire” was, wrote a letter of congratulation 
to his assailant, and desired to make his ac- 
quaintance. The invitation was responded 
to, and they became intimate friends. Dr. 
Walcot was afterwards the means of intro- 
ducing Isaac Disraeli to the restoring 
climate of Devonshire, and toa distinguished 
circle of literary men then assembled at 
Exeter, Jackson the musician, Hobbs, Hayter 
the antiquary, and others. 

On the question of his father’s poetical 
talents, the editor remarks that whilst he 
had fancy and sensibility and an exquisite 
taste, he had not that rare creative power 
which the blended and simultaneous influ- 
ence of the individual organisation and the 
spirit of the age can alone perfectly develop ; 
the absence of which at periods of transition 
is so universally recognised and deplored, 
and yet which always, when it does arrive, 
captivates, as it were, by surprise. The 
poetic temperament of the elder Disraeli 
was however appreciated by Sir W. Scott, 
who printed in the “English Minstrelsy ” 
an ode of his beginning— 

“ Ah, Laura! quit the noisy town, 
And Fashion’s persécuting reign ; 
Health wanders on the breezy down, 
And Science on the silent plain.” 

His son is perhaps right in saying that. 
this poetic sensibility prevented him from 
degenerating into a mere literary antiquary. 

He was forty-five before his career as an 
author began; but during the years 1812 to 
1822 the press abounded with his works. 
Amongst these the “Curiosities of Litera- 
ture” takes the lead, followed by the 
“Calamities of Authors,” and the “ Essay 
on the Literary Character.” The “Memoirs 
of Literary Controversy,” and the “ Inquiry 
into the Literary and Political Character of 
James the First,” are still read by students. 
The “Life and Reign of Charles 1.” was a 
more elaborate composition; its success was 
considerable at the time, though opposed to 
the views which have since become preva- 
lent, and are now almost universal. It was 
this book that obtained for the author his 
degree of LL.D., and the rhetorical compli- 
ment paid to him by the University of 
Oxford, as “ Optimi Regis optimo vindici.” 

In 1839 he suffered that paralysis of the 
nerve which deprived him of sight, and 
checked his great project of a work on the 
History of English Literature. Thence- 
forward, he was indebted for the further 
indulgence of his favourite studies, as is well 
known, to the solicitude of an affectionate 
daughter. She died at the age of eighty- 
two, having just heard that all his works 
were out of print, and that a new edition of 
them could not long be delayed. 

The memoir concludes with a description 
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of Isaac Disraeli’s personal characteristics. 
It is stated that he was of fair complexion, 
with a Bourbon nose, and brown eyes of 
extraordinary beauty and lustre. His cha- 
racter is compared, with perhaps a partiality 
which need not surprise us, to that of Gold- 
smith, and it is added, somewhat character- 
istically, by the editor :— 

**There was, however, one trait in which my 
father did not resemble Goldsmith ; he had no 
vanity. Indeed, one of his few infirmities was 
rather a deficiency of self-esteem.” 

That his son has not inherited this failing, 
at any rate, will abundantly occur to the 
reader. The exhibition is amusing, and 
rather adds to than detracts from our relish 
of the writer's versatile and dexterous 
ability. 

Amongst the notes, we cannot refrain from 
extracting the following, apropos of literary 
blunders :— 

“In Nagler’s Kunstler-Lexicon, is a whimsical 
error concerning a living English artist, George 
Cruikshank. Some years ago, the relative merits 
of himself and brother were contrasted in an 
English review, and George was spoken of as 
‘the real Simon Pure,’ the first who had illus- 
trated scenes of ‘Life in London.’ Unaware of 
the real significance of a quotation which has 
become proverbial amongst us, the German editor 
begins his memoir of Cruikshank, by gravely 
informing us that he is an English artist, ‘whose 
real name is Simon Pure!’ Turning to the 
artists under the letter P, we accordingly read :— 
*PURE (Simon), the real name of the celebrated 
caricaturist, George Cruikshank.’” 

On the whole the reader must not expect 
to find the “Curiosities of Literature” re- 
edited with much pretension to research, 
either in diversifying or in expanding the old 
materials ; but the interest attaching to the 
memoir, and the fame of its writer, will no 
doubt carry the volume to large sections of 
the unlearned public, hitherto indifferent to, 
or ignorant of, the peculiar fund of amuse- 
ment to be found in its pages. 








Les Pirates Chinois: Ma Captivité dans les 
Mers de la Chine. By Madame Fanny 
Loviot. (Paris: Librarie Nouvelle.) 

Ow the 20th January, 1855, the French Moni- 

tewr published, as a communication from the 

British Ambassador at Paris to the Govern- 

ment of the Emperor of the French, an 

official account of an expedition undertaken 
by Sir William Hoste against the Chinese 
pirates of the island of Symoung, in the 
neighbourhood of Macao, of the capture 
of a Chinese pirate junk by a detach- 
ment under the command of Lieutenant 

Palisser, and of the release of a young 

Frenchwoman, who was found prisoner 

on board, together with a Chinese mer- 

chant. The French journals of the same 
period gave some brief and very insufficient 
notices of this strange and romantic story, 
containing little more than the bare state- 
ment of the fact, that the unfortunate young 
woman had remained for twelve days in the 
power of the pirates, but had escaped the 
worst outrages that might have been ex- 
pected from these miscreants, from the hope 
entertained by them that they might obtain 

a rich ransom from her release. Beste more 

@ notice appeared in the Presse, to the effect 

that Mademoiselle Fanny Loviot, who had 

been captured by pirates in the Chinese 
seas, had landed in France, at Marseilles, on 


board the Valetta; and then the singular 
affair seemed to have relapsed altogether into 
forgetfulness. It is only very lately that the 








work above-mentioned has been published ; 
and public curiosity has been again excited 
as to the curious history of the capture of 
the young heroine of the adventure, and 
her unexpected deliverance. The book is a 
simple, and, for the most part, perfectly un- 
affected recital of the adventures of Made- 
moiselle Fanny Loviot, not only at this 
critical juncture of her life, but at San Fran- 
cisco, Sacramento, Weaverville, and other 
parts of California, during her voyages from 
one country to another, and at Canton and 
Hong-Kong. It is replete with an interest 
which we miss in many a book of greater 
pretensions, and bears throughout a natural 
air of single-minded truth, which carries con- 
viction along with it. After a careful peru- 
sal then of this strange history, we are pre- 
pared to give every portion of it our implicit 
credence; and wemayadd that wehave seldom 
read a work of modern travel and adventure 
which offers, in the midst of its simplicity, 
so large an amount of interest and excite- 
ment. In the dedication to a friend, which 
serves as a preface to the work, the autho- 
ress says, “You bid me be simple and 
natural, to add nothing to my impressions 
and sufferings, to trust simply to my recol- 
lections, to give myself no trouble to be 
geographer or geologist, to be nothing more 
than what I was—a young and courageous 
woman thrown into the midst of the greatest 
dangers, and miraculously saved. What- 
ever the present taste for travel, you said, 
few women have been in China, and 
none certainly have any account to give 
of what you have seen and suffered; 
write, then, without fear, and you will 
have for readers those among the more sen- 
sible portion of the public, who still love the 
simple and the true. It is thus you spoke: 
and I have endeavoured to do your behest. 
In the absence of other qualities, I trust 
that my recital will have two—truth and 
emotion.” With some few exceptions we 
have found this simplicity ; and we have 
given fullcredit tothe story. Now and then 
we have fallen upon a few phrases which 
look like exuberance of womanly sentiment, 
a little beyond the bounds of strict taste; 
but even this little piece of cavilling cannot 
apply to that more interesting portion of the 
bookwhich supplies the title, where no amount 
of exaggeration could be used to depict scenes 
of horror and anguish, in themselves of so 
unusually exaggerated a nature. It is not, 
then, to any criticism of style or manner 
that we shall devote this notice, but to the 
interest of a narrative so exciting and so 
strange. We may mention, before proceeding, 
that we find the appellation of “ Mademoi- 
selle,”’ which is used through the narrative, 
exchanged for “ Madame” upon the title page. 
We presume, then, that our young herome 
has married since her return to her native 
land, and has retained her maiden name, 
because it is already known to the public. 
It appears that, early in the year 1852, 
Mademoiselle Loviot left that capital so dear 
to the heart of all true Frenchmen, and 
beyond which they acknowledge no civilisa- 
tion and no possibility of happiness, to 
accompany an elder sister to California upon 
a commercial speculation. The lady paints, in 
somewhat overflowing terms, but which are 
doubtless not beyond the truth, her regret 
for loss of les soins de toilette et les spectacles 
—regrets truly Parisian. She describes her 
voyage to Rio, and Brazilian life in that 
city, her voyage round Cape Horn, her im- 
minent escapes from shipwreck, and famine 
on board, and other adventures, in language 











which loses nothing in graphic power from 
its simplicity and freshness. Not less 
striking, for the same reason, are her pictures 
of the state of San Francisco at the end of 
the year 1852,—of the vessels abandoned in 
the harbour alike by passengers and crew, 
—of the peculiar life of the Chinese immi- 
grants, whose wild and dissolute manners 
have struck her with painful impressions that 
haunt her throughout the book whenever 
the mention of a Ohinasah occurs, and look 
like a presentiment of her future sufferings 
at the hands of the Chinese, although it may 
have been, in fact, only a retrospective feel. 
ing,—of the negro life in the same place,—of 
the picturesque mixture of races,—of the con- 
trast between a dawning and prematurely 
forced civilisation with the’ wildest excesses 
of quasi-barbarism,—of the horrors of the 
gambling-houses and the American bande 
notre,—and of the still greater terrors of the 
execution of Lynch Law, a shocking example 
of which she witnessed from her lodging 
window. Nearly as interesting is her ac- 
count of Sacramento, whither the sisters 
proceed upon their adventurous mercantile 
speculations,—of her journeys by a rude dili- 
gence to Maryville and Weaverville,—of her 
imminent danger of assassination by a 
band of ruffians in the former place, she 
being disguised, as she appears to have 
been during all her land journeys, in male 
attire—of the wandering Indian tribes,—of 
her escape from a bear, in a mountain journey 
on a mule,—and of the reckless habits and 
manners of the miners. 

After a sojourn of a year and a half in 
California, two circumstances occur to change 
the fortunes of the two speculative sisters. 
One of those mighty fires, too frequent in 
San Francisco, destroy their store, their 
merchandise, and their hopes of fortune; and 
they make acquaintance with a certain 
Madame Nelson, also a female trader, who 
endeavours to persuade them to abandon 
California for Batavia, in the island of Java, 
where she is informed that there is an 
admirable opening for commercial specula- 
tion. “My sister,” says our young heroine, 
“completely overcome by this unexpected 
misfortune” (the fire) “ determined to pro- 
ceed to Yraka, where trade was flourishing 
she was informed: but I resolved to follow 
Madame Nelson. Independently of the 
pecuniary advantages which I expected to 
derive from this voyage, I was devoured with 
the desire to see new countries.” With this 
bold spirit of adventure strong upon her, 
she takes ship, then, with her new friend 
for Canton, Macao, and Hong-Kong, on her 
way to Batavia. On the voyage Madame 
Nelson falls ill—is in danger. There is no 
medical man on board. When nearly sense- 
less she allows herself to be treated by two 
Chinese on board, who appear to be half 
fortune-tellers and necromancers, _ half 
doctors; and she dies, exclaiming in an 
agony of delirium, “ Les Chinois! Oh! les 
Chinois!” Thus left alone, and unprotected 
in the world, our heroine determines, on her 
arrival at Hong-Kong, to return as speedily 
as possible to California to rejoin her sister. 
She is kindly received by the French Vice- 
Consul at Hong-Kong, of which place, its 
unhealthy climate, its monotonous life, and 
its peculiarities of manners, exemplified 10 
the Chinese groups thronging “New China 
Street,” she gives a succinct but graphic 
description. The ‘good-hearted French 
Consul at length finds her a passage 0” 
board the Caldera, Captain Rooney; and 
on the 4th October, 1854, she sets sail on 









































‘the English language, of which both he and 
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that disastrous voyage, which was to afford 
so cruel and so strange a passage in her life. 
She describes the English captain as a sailor 
“ on whose face courage and kindness were 
the most prominent characteristics.” The 
passengers on board were three. “ At our 
frst dinner in the cabin,” she says, “we 
found that we represented four different 
nations. The captain was English, the re- 
presentative of the San Francisco house 
was an American, Than Sing, the rich 
merchant, was Chinese, and I was French.” 
Of the American she has little to say that 
ig pleasant. Of Than Sing, the Chinese, she 
makes detailed mention. This man, who 
was destined to be the companion of her 
captivity, her friend, her father, her consoler 
in suffering, she describes as possessing 
more than the usual ugliness of the type 
common to people of his nation. “He was 
hideously scarred by the small-pox,” she 
says; “ but his ugliness had nothing repul- 
sive; kindness beamed from his face, and 
he had almost always a smile upon his lips.” 
Fortunately for their future destinies she 
was enabled to communicate with this man, 
who alone of all the crew spoke Chinese in 


she had some knowledge. Under these cir- 
cumstances commence, almost immediately 
after setting sail, that series of disastrous 
adventures which form the main interest of 
the work, and give the somewhat catching, 
but still legitimate title to these pages. 

The very day after sailing the Caldera is 
overtaken by a typhoon. The masts are cut 
away ; and the vessel speedily becomes little 
more than a wreck. The description given 
of this disaster, and of the appearance of 
the ship, below and above, after the first 
violence of the storm, is one of the most 
striking and graphic in the book. A little 
calm is restored. “ It was about midnight,” 
says the authoress, “when, under the im- 
pression of a horrible nightmare, I appeared 
to hear infernal cries yelled by a band of 
demons. I soon started from my sleep and 
sat up in my bed. My cabin was illumined 
bya strong red light, which dazzled my eyes. 
Struck with terror by the persuasion that 
the vessel was on fire, I sprang from my bed 
and rushed to the door. The captain and 
the American were on the threshold of their 
cabins. We looked on each other with 
haggard eyes, without speaking: we heard 
savage yells; and violent blows sounded 
upon the sides of the ship. The windows 
were broken by stones and pieces of iron. 
The reflection of flames flickered before our 
eyes. We were petrified. I seized the arm 
of the captain and struggled to find words. 
‘Captain! the ship is on fire! answer me! 
what are those sounds?’ I uttered at last. 
He stood like one annihilated, and only mur- 
mured ‘I don’t know.’ But he soon seized 
up a revolver and hurried upon deck. 
With the apprehension of some horrible 
misfortune on my mind, I rushed back 
ito my cabin and looked through the 
porthole opening on the sea. By the 


swarming up the sides of the vessel. with the 
agility of cats. On the deck they gave 
themselves up to an infernal dance, uttering 
cries that had nothing human in their sound. 
The glare which I had taken for that of a 
fire was produced by the flames of fulminat- 
ing balls, which they had used for the 
purpose of striking terror into the crew—a 
means always employed by these monsters 
to paralyse attempts at resistance.” 

Resistanceindeed appearstohavebeen vain. 
The party of the vessel assembled upon deck 
are driven back by the explosive missiles, 
and retreat to mid-decks, finding all power 
of defence useless, and attempt to conceal 
themselves, in the hopes that the vessel 
once pillaged, they may be left unharmed. 
They are quickly discovered, however, and 
dragged up with menaces of death. “I 
remained the last,” continues the unhappy 
woman, “hidden behind a bale of merchan- 
dise, more dead than alive. But I could not 
escape their search. By my dress and hair 
they recognised me to be a woman. They 
burst into a yell of surprise ; and a horrible 
joy was depicted on their faces. The hold 
appeared to me an open tomb; the claws of 
demons seemed to be upon me. I raised 
my arms aloft, recommending my soul to 
God. At the same moment I felt myself 
seized and dragged upon the deck.” 

Upon the deck the prisoners are all 
huddled together, and guarded, while the 
pirates proceed to the pillage of the vessel. 
During these proceedings the unfortunate 
woman is continually threatened with death, 
and terrified by horrible gestures. But the 
Chinese merchant, a prisoner also, although 
not chained or maltreated as the others, 
again appears upon the stage, and endea- 
vours to console the poor victim. He acts 
as interpreter with his lawless countrymen, 
and with ready presence of mind informs 
them that the captain (whose gallant con- 
duct is described in very glowing terms) is 
a Spaniard. “Seeing the hatred existing 
among the Chinese against the English,” 
says the Frenchwoman, “a revelation of his 
nationality would have been the signal for 
his instant massacre.” In the midst of the 
terrors of her situation, the female has a 
characteristic feeling of bitter regret for a 
cage of “ oiseaua mignons;” “ poor little 
frail creatures,” she says, with tears, “who 
had resisted the violence of the tempest, 
and were now dragged from me dying of 
hunger and cold.’ At last all the prisoners 
are confined pell-mell in the hold in utter 
darkness. From this horrible position they 
are at last released by the intervention of 
the old Chinese merchant. She changes one 
situation, however, for another still more 
horrible, for on the deck death and outrage 
are ever before her eyes. At last the poor 
woman is allowed to retire to her cabin. 
The old merchant has persuaded the pirates 
that they may obtain more by her ransom 
than by the exercise of their cruelties. 





In the morning a ray of hope crosses the 
mind of the prisoner. She hears the sailors 





light of flames I perceived the ‘masts 
of several Chinese junks. Terrified almost | 
to madness, I screamed, ‘ Pirates ! pirates !’ | 

ey were indeed pirates of the Chinese | 
Seas, 80 terribly renowned for their cruelties. 

ey had us in their power. Three junks | 
Containing thirty or forty men each, had | 
boarded the Caldera. The brigands seemed | 
like. demons swept up by the tempest to | 
complete the work of destruction. They had | 
calculated upon the shattered state of our 
vessel to ensure their success, They were | 


crying “The Pirates are flying!” She 
thinks for awhile that the approach of a 
steamer has driven them to flight. But | 
this hope is soon crushed. Her first tor- | 


| mentors have only fled before a second band 


of rival pirates, who in turn board the vessel 
in far greater numbers, and complete the | 
work of pillage and devastation. During | 
this interval, with the assistance of the good | 
captain, she contrives to dress in male. 
attire, contributed by the crew. “One of 


beneath which I hid my hair as best I could. 
T had still one hairpin remaining and a pair 
of slippers, into which I thrust my naked 
feet.” This second band appears even more 
fearful than the former. They destroy every- 
thing, even to the food. In vain the Captam 
and the old Chinese merchant endeavour to 
conceal the female prisoner from their gaze. 
Her sex is discovered; and the indignities 
again commence. At last, after several 
escapes from outrage or death, the terrors 
are surmounted for a space. 

The pirates leave the vessel a dismantled 
log on the ocean, trusting their prisoners to 
the security of anchored loneliness upon the 
waters, and make for the land. Again the 
authoress gives us a graphic and touching 
description of the shattered vessel, and the 
despairing groups, “faintly lighted by a 
cotton wick burning in a little grease, that 
shed a ghastly gleam upon all these faces, 
smeared, dirted, and haggard with suffering.” 
During this night of desolation,she tells us 
that, wandering up and down “in fevered 
restlessness, unable to sleep, she wakes the 
Captain to urge an attempt at escape. The 
crew, headed by the American trader, resist 
the endeavour. The boats are broken and 
leaky. One, at last, however, is emptied of a 
cargo of coal, and lowered with difficulty to 
the water. But water speedily fills the bark. 
Escape for the night is impossible. On the 
evening of the next day, after some repairs 
to the boat, another attempt is made. But 
at the moment all is ready, junks approach. 
The prisoners are visited by an inspection 
party of the pirates with lanthorns. Nothing, 
however, is discovered, and they are again 
left. The subsequent attempt to escape is de- 
scribed with a palpitating interest, which the 
most experienced novelist could not surpass. 
Butit is vain. The state of the boat is such, 
that, after desperate efforts, the crew is 
obliged to return to the vessel. ‘“ When I 
again put foot upon the deck of the fatal 
vessel,” says the authoress, “I was seized 
with giddiness. Exhausted as I was with 
misery, fatigue, and the tortures of hunger, 
I felt life escaping from me. I fainted. My 
fainting fit lasted long. When I recovered 
I found myself enveloped with some 
remnants of sail, and portions of the sailors’ 
clothes, which they had flung upon me to 
give some warmth to my body. The sailors 
were grouped round me, looking on me with 
compassion. Many of these rude men were 
shedding tears. The sight of me recalled 
perhaps some sowvenii of a mother or a 
sister, or a wife, left behind in their native 
country.” 

She sleeps at last: but on awakening is 
soon recalled to the frightful truth. The 
hideous pirates, armed with sabres and 
pistols, are around her. Than Sing, in the 
midst of the group, is discussing with the 
chief in animation. She is the object of the 
conversation, and soon learns that she is to 
be transferred on board a junk and taken to 
the neighbourhood of Hong-Kong, where 
her: ransom is to be negotiated. She is 


| made to descend into a boat with the old 


Chinese merchant, She expects to be 
followed by Captain Rooney; but the boat is 
pushed off. “I raised my arms,” she 
writes, “to the good captain and my com- 


| panions in misfortune, as a sign of eternal 


adieu. I heard the captain frantically ex- 
claiming, ‘Take me! take me with her too!” 
Then he hid his face in his hands and 
wept.” 

n board the junk she is confined, along 


the sailors,’ she says, “ gave me a Cap, | with her fellow prisoner the Chinese mer- 
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chant, in a horrible hole, where spiders and 


enormous centipedes, and rats crawl and 
skurry over her. During the day, lest any 
discovery should be made by passing vessels 
or from the shore,‘ this hole is coyered 
over; and the prisoners risk all the horrors 
of death by suffocation. This portion of the 
narrative is given again with simple graphic 
power in detail, which renders it almost too 
terrible to read. In the evening the old 
man is taken out, and, by his intercession, 
the female prisoner at last also. At these 
intervals of release from the confined dun- 
geon, she appears to be tolerably well treated, 
and shares the food of the pirate crew. She 
even finds occasion to describe their cere- 
monies of prayer (for the pirates seem to 
have prayed with energy), their peculiarities 
in eating their food, and the physiognomy 
of the captain and crew, in details not with- 
out considerable interest. For six days and. 
nights she proceeds in this manner upon 
her voyage in the pirate junk. During this 
period, while she is imprisoned in her 
narrow hole, her gaolers attack a Chinese 
merchant vessel. She hears the clamour of 
the combat, the shrieks and groans of the 
victims. Her head nearly turns. She is in 
a kind of delirium, and now, after so 
long a struggle, falls seriously ill, and 
is supported with fatherly care by the old 
merchant. On the seventh day a steamer 
comes in sight. Seized with terror, the 
pirates quit the junk, and swim to land. 
Scarcely can the unfortunate prisoner be 
made to comprehend the truth. Gun boats 
approach the Chinese ‘vessel, and shot is 
fired at it. From one danger she is plunged 
into another still more imminent of death. 
But ina fever of delirium, she rushes, regard- 
less of the balls, to the side of the vessel, 
lets fall her long hair, and waves her cap. 
English officers and marines, accompanied 
by her old friend Captain Rooney, board the 
pirate vessel, and she is saved. We pass 
over the pages of delirious rapture. She 
learns that Captain Rooney was landed at 
Macao, to negotiate her ransom; but that 
the Portuguese authorities had refused to 
interfere. Then he had been allowed to 
proceed to Hong-Kong, where he had con- 
trived to have his pirate escort arrested, had 
alarmed the English authorities and French 
consul, and directed she English expedition 
towards the place where, by good fortune, it 
had come upon the vessel on which she was 
a prisoner. The book now loses somewhat 
of its interest, in spite of her description of 
the burning of the pirate villages. She is 
conveyed to Hong-Kong, where she is re- 
ceived with an exuberance of interest and 
excitement. In the house of the French 
consul she falls dangerously ill. The re- 
action of joy at her escape nigh kills her. 
She recovers, describes her touching adieux 
to the old Chinese merchant, who had proved 
a father to her, and to the gallant English 
Captain Rooney, and departs from China on 
board the Malta. A last chapter renders an 
account of her impressions of Ceylon, the 
Red Sea, Cairo, the Nile, and finally Malta 
and Marseilles. The curtain, however, has 
already fallen upon the exciting interest of 
the strange drama; the last act excites no 
more. But we have seldom laid down a 
book which, in its history of real adventure, 
has created an impression so powerful and 
so living. There are, unhappily, as terrible 
tales to be told of the sufferings and escapes 
of English women, but up to the present 
time they have lacked a historian like 
Madame Fanny Loviot. 





Gunnery in 1858. By William Greener, C.E. 
(Smith, Elder, & Co., 1858.) 

It is a common saying among those who do 
business in the great waters of our Court of 
Chancery, that this august court requires to 
be “set in motion” before it can fulfil its 
functions, whether for the good or ill of our 
race. Nor is this setting in motion confined 
to a single spasmodic effort, which over- 
comes the inertia of the’ cumbrous mass 
and sets it once for all rolling in the desired 
direction, thenceforth not to cease rolling 
until the desired object shall be accomplished, 
but consists of a series of continuous and 
often-repeated applications of professional 
energy, ingenuity, and relentless perse- 
verance, which, with the aid of plenty of 
time, plenty of funds, and plenty of good 
fortune, may haply eventuate in some 
approximation to the desired result. 

e suppose all governments partake in 
some degree of this peculiar characteristic 
of the Court of Chancery, and on most 
matters, and certainly on that of improve- 
ment require, according to their position in 
the ranks of the great onward march, more 
or less “ putting in motion.” Not that ina 
case of this kind one would receive without 
very considerable caution the evidence of the 
improvers themselves, for though on their 
own representation no doubt there are ten 
thousand clever men in Great Britain who 
have been as scurvily treated by successive 
strata of official persons as Arthur Clennam’s 
partner, there is perhaps not one out of the 
whole ten thousand content to sit down as 
patiently and silently under his wrongs, and 
we may thus be very sure we hear the 
worst about all governments, at any rate in 
reference to inventive improvements. 

Making every allowance however for the 
exaggerations of disappointment, can we 
shut our eyes to the fact that most governing 
bodies, and eminently our successive British 
governments, are slow, cautious, and im- 
provident—using the latter word in its strict 
derivative sense—to an absurd and culpable 
degree in almost all matters connected with 
scientific improvement, or that there is so 
much senile and regulation stolidity about the 
heads of the several “ departments,” so much 
terror of deviating from grooves among the 
underlings, so much slavish adherence to the 
government “ pet” of the day, and so many 
petty jealousies and private considerations 
to be deferred to, as in most cases to require 
either the success of private enterprise, the 
progress of foreign governments, the appli- 
cation of the screw, in the shape of a parlia- 
mentary motion or in the voice of the nation 
making itself heard pretty unmistakeably 
through the medium of the press, to enforce 
attention to the most valuable products of 
modern ingenuity and modern science? In 
short, the machine constantly requires, like 
the Court of Chancery, to be “ set in motion.” 
And the publication of such works as that of 
Mr. Greener’s now before us, and free com- 
ments on them by the press, are among the 
most powerful and legitimate of the means 
to this end. 

For of all departments of science in refer- 
ence to which our governments have—at 
least until very recently—shown themselves 
difficult to move, that which relates to the 
construction of our artillery, large and small, 
is pre-eminent. It cannot be too often re- 
called to our memory, and impressed on our 
minds, that the Crimean war suddenly woke 
the nation to the consciousness that we had 
gone fast asleep for years over our national 








means of defence, dreaming sweet dreams 
of peace never to be broken, and estimates 
ever to be diminishing. We were then sud- 
denly obliged to pit the materiel of thirty or 
forty years ago against that which had been 
the subject of constant expansion, unwearied 
labour, and successive years of thought and 
experiments during those very forty years; 
and but that the pluck of forty years ago 
was sent out along with the materiel, it is 
difficult to conjecture what might have been 
the result. We were far behind the age; 
and it has now become necessary to make 
up for lost time. Nay, in some most im- 
portant particulars, it would really appear 
we have retrograded since the period above 
alluded to. Mr. Greener, in treating of the 
construction and durability of the iron em- 
ployed in casting our heavy guns, assures 
us that “little doubt exists that guns cast a 
hundred years ago were more durable than 
those of more recent formation ;”’ that “the 
durability of Russian cast-iron is unques- 
tionably greater than that manufactured in 
England;” that “at St. Sebastian in 1813 
cast-iron guns threw tons of shot at a range 
of 1500 yards, some particular guns firing 
as many as 3000 rounds ;” and, though the 
author expresses an opinion, that from the 
greater range it is more than probable 
that had the same guns been used in 
the Crimea, they would have burst with one- 
fourth the number of rounds, yet even 
making all allowance for increase of range, 
the inferiority is still marked; indeed, we 
are informed that “the average number of 
rounds fired from the 13-inch mortars which 
burst at the bombardment of Sweaborg was 
120.” And we may add that there is at 
Woolwich a Russian fifty-six pounder taken 
at Bomarsund, which has been experimented 
with to the greatest extent, and though its 
construction is pointed. out as one of the 
rincipal secrets of its still remaining un- 
Piatat! yet the fact of its having undergone 
such a test as in the author's opinion “ would 
have destroyed six of ours,” seems to point 
at the same time to quality of metal as an 
essential ingredient in the elements of its 
superiority. If then, the cast iron of which 
our guns is composed is inferior to our own 
of one hundred years and of forty years ago, 
as well as to that of the Russian artillery of 
the present day, where are we to look for 
the secret? Mr. Greener thus solves the 
difficulty : d 
“Two thousand years ago the Romans, or their 
dependents, smelted iron in the county of Durham: 
vast accumulations of slag exist there at the pre- 
sent time ; and thousands of tons have been bene- 
ficially re-smelted by two adjoining iron-works, 
and a per-centage of iron obtained sufficient to 
prove that the p ee were little indebted to 
fluxes or hot blasts for the quality of iron they 
obtained. The Russians cannot boast of these 
adjuncts any more than’ the Romans: the old 
agents, wood and energy, are alone employed in 
the smelting of their ores : and in the absenee of 
scientific aids, though they obtain a much smaller 
aggregate quantity of metal, yet it is undoubtedly 
of a much superior quality. With the Romans 
also the yield was meagre, but the quality was 
good ; now, however, circumstances are reversed, 
quantity, not quality, being the order of the day. 
* * * The use of hot. blast-furnaces, better fluxes, 
and improved chemical knowledge in the reduction 
of metallic ores, though highly profitable in 4 
commercial point of view, doubling the products 
in our mines, and enriching their proprietors, has 
unfortunately rendered English cast-iron perfectly 
unfit for the formation of cannon, if inereased 
range and greater strain-by high elevation, are to 
be the order of the day.” 
If this view be correct, and we see no reason 
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to doubt it, a more complete instance of 
what is called the “penny wise and pound 
foolish” principle can hardly be conceived. 
The manufacturer, in order to increase for 
the while’ his own profits, furnishes us with 
an article at an attractive price, which turns 
out to be utterly inadequate to the work it 
professes to perform, whilst the government, 
taking it up at this same attractive price, 
supplies us with artillery which figures well 
in our estimates, and blows itself and our 
men to pieces in the field. Has any return 
been moved for of the total number of guns 
purst in the Crimea, and the average number 
of rounds fired before they gave way ? 

Tt will not be out of place here to add 
another instance of the wonderful extremes 
to which commercial enterprise seems capable 
of carrying its transactions in this particular 
direction. All our readers are aware that 
trade with the native tribes of Africa con- 
sists in a very large measure, and that even 
barter is to some extent carried on, by means 
of firearms, but probably very few of them 
are aware of the nature of the weapons sup- 
plied or of their technical name in the trade, 
the villainous nature of the medium of barter 


. being only equalled by that of the commerce 


itis employed in. 

“ During the existence of the slave-trade, many 
thousand guns per year were made of what is, by 
the trade, technically termed ‘park paling,’ a 
material only fit for such purposes ; and the cost 
of it was only seven shillings and sixpence’ each 
spike ; but now we can furnish slave traders with 
ship-loads, if they choose, at only siz shillings 
and sixpence each, and it is still supposed that 
one of these imitation guns is the blood-money for 
afellow-creature. It would be ajust and equitable 
law, if our legislature would pass it, ‘That. every 
man should fire the guns he manufactures :’ 
nothing would more surely tend to improve the 
quality of guns of a low grade.” 


This highly creditable revelation comes 
well in as an appendage to the first, and 
from these and a number of other circum- 
stances casually appearing in the course of 
the work, we gather that the cuckoo-cry for 
cheap things, which our social moralists are 
with tears in their eyes ever striving to 
point out to us as the secret of adulteration, 
“oppression of working men, and all the other 
disfigurements of our commercial system, is 
not without its distinct and very baneful 
influence on the manufacture of our national 
artillery, and in. short that commercial pro- 
fligacy comes in to aid official remissness in 
oecasioning and maintaining its inferiority. 
Pressure from without Mr. Greener assures 
us is the only thing which will overcome the 
“obstinatereluctance” shown by governments 
to-enter upon the to them unwelcome duty 
of investigating and experimenting on war- 
like inventions, “for it may be truly said 
that all great inventions in gunnery, in 
England, have been forced upon the autho- 
nities by absolute necessity,” and it is only 
by a constant and judicious application of 
this: peculiarly characteristic remedy that 
the defects of our military system in all 
branches will ever be successfully remedied. 
V6 want a constant succession of publica- 
tions either by men of ascertained scientific 
qualifications or by men, like Mr. Greener, 
of.extensive practical knowledge, in order to 
keep alive the public attention to the neces- 
sity of a regular system of experiment and 
Mmprovement in order to maintain our 
military resources at least on the same level 
with, if not in a far higher state of efficiency, 
than those of neighbouring nations. Any- 
thing short of this would be in the first 





manufacturing and metal-working nation in 
the world simply inexcusable. Bat failing 
such constant efforts ‘to. keep up public 
attention, interest will be sure to flag, and a 
return to the old system of quieta non movere 
will be sure to be the result. 

From these remarks on the real, solid and 
very high value of this work on broad general 
principles, we may turn to a more particular 
consideration of the work itself. Sporting 
men need not be told who Mr. Greener 
is. His numerous improvements and in- 
inventions in fire-arms, as well as a well- 
known. work on “The Gun,” have long 
pointed him out to them as a gun-maker of 
no ordinary intellect, courage, and persever- 
ance, And were there any deficiency in our 
general information in reference to his exer- 
tions in behalf of his trade, the constant 
recurrence of references in the present work 
to “my guns,” “my bullet,” “my powder,” 
“my expanding screw-bands,” “ my Damas- 
cus metal,” “ay experiments,” “ my convic- 
tions,” “my patents,” “my letters to the 
Board of Ordnance,’ which meet us with 
tedious reiteration at every page, would 
speedily supply what we wanted. For we 
must with much regret point out as a sad 
defect, in an otherwise tolerably fair and 
straightforward treatise, this overweening 
introduction of the egotistic element, which 
occurs to such an extent as almost to suggest 
a comparison between the work and one of 
those intrusive brochures, wonderful com- 
pound of luxuriant poetry and matter-of- 
fact.prose, which come flying in at the cab 
window as we quit the South-Eastern Rail- 
way station. There is a good stout adver- 
tisement, of the wares of one “ William 
Greener, gun-maker,” bound up with the 
volume, which might very well have done 
duty for about three-fourths of the egotism, 
and left the space for less tiresome matter, 
and in one instance, at least, have saved a 
deserving and painstaking man from being 
heartily laughed at. Our readers will per- 
haps require to be referred to the work 
itself to be convinced that to Mr. Greener 
alone we owe the fortunate termination of 
the Crimean war; there (at p. 84) they will 
find themselves assured that “so critical 
was our situation, that but for the general 
adoption in England’s army of my great in- 
vention, the rifle on the expansive or Green- 
arian principle, and its skilful use by our 
brave soldiers, the war had gone against us.” 
Surely the vote of 10001., which Mr. Greener 
informs us he was favoured with in the 
Army Estimates of 1857 (p. 353), for his 
share in the invention of the expanding 
bullet [not rifle] was a very inadequate ac- 
knowledgment of such @ service as saving 
the British army. 

We have less to say against the author’s 
bold and temperate assertion of a claim to 
the original idea of the expanding ball now 
in universal use, whether under the name of 
Col. Minié, Mr. Pritchett, or any other, in 
every rifle corps and every line regiment ; 
certainly the facts adduced are sufficiently 
cogent, though, after all, in the case of this 
as of every other great invention, we seem to 
detect the common fact of a number of in- 
genious men. working simultaneously on, 
year after year, without intercommunication, 
all in the same direction, gradually bringing 
crude ideas into tangible shapes, and, by a 
natural consequence, involving in consider- 
able obscurity the question who really de- 
serves the merit of the original idea. It is 
not an unreasonable or an uncommon sup- 





position that no one man can fairly claim ! 


such a merit. However that may be, it 
seems pretty clear that years before Col. 
Minié was heard of Mr. Greener suggested, 
constructed, and experimented on a bullet 
containing as its essential an expandin 

— identical with that of the Minié. 

o make this clear it may be necessary for 
the sake of some of our readers to explain that 
the expanding principle ismerely the common 
father of a variety of inventions, by which 
the bullet which had been rammed down 
perfectly smooth is, simultaneously with the 
commencement. of its expulsion from the 
rifle, so expanded as that the sides are forced 
into the spiral grooves which line the inside 
of the rifle barrel, and thus receives 
the spinning motion. This is effected by 
constructing a hollow in the after end of 
the ball into which a plug or a cup is driven, 
or in which powder is exploded by the firing 
of the piece. The shapes which have been 
proposed and tried for the expanding bullet 
are as numerous as the various experi- 
menters upon it. Mr. Greener’s was egg- 
shaped, the general leaning at present is for 
a cylinder with a conical point, but whatever 
the shape, and whether involving, as the 
cylinder does, or not, other and distinct prin- 
ciples, the expanding one remains common 
to all, driving the sides of the ball or part of 
them into the spiral grooves; and to the 
originality of this idea the author seems to 
establish a very fair claim, for it seems that 
a ball on: this very principle was invented 
by him as far back as the year 1836, and was 
subjected in that. year to a trial by order of 
the Board of Ordnance, and rejected as 
“useless and chimerical.” Col. Minié’s in- 
vention dates no further back than 1848. 
Mr. Greener claimed, unsuccessfully, the 
merit of the invention before the juries of 
the French Exposition in 1855, but more 
successfully he assures us before the present 
French Emperor, and in 1857 as we have 
already mentioned before our own. go- 
vernment. 

The first grand conclusion to which Mr. 
Greener’s experiments and _ observations 
appear to have led him is that the science 
of Gunnery has just entered on a new era, 
dating from the middle of this nineteenth 
century, and that the ramifications of the 
science in the various departments of con- 
struction of metal, shape of gun inside and 
out, granulation of powder, form of projectile, 
&c., &c., are, in common with the science, all 
undergoing a process of new birth, destined 
under favourable circumstances to grow into 
quite new and undreamed-of developments. 

To instance some of the principal matters 
to which his own attention a4 been. directed 
and in which he indicates the necessity of a 
considerable advance we may enumerate :— 

First: The theory of atmospheric resist- 
ance. The column of air occupying the space 
between the charge and the muzzle of any 
piece of ordnance must, he assures us, be 
carefully counted in as an ingredient in 
any calculations of the surest, safest, and 
most economical method for overcoming its 
resistance during the expulsion of the charge. 
In a long barrel for instance of whatever 
size of ordnance, allowance must be made 
for the length and compressibility of this 
column of air as well as for the inertia in the 
charge itself, both of which must be over- 
come gradually, not at a moment. Fine- 
grained powder or fulminating powder for 
instance, the whole body of which explodes 
instantaneously, is too sudden in its operation 
and endangers the tube; larger-grained 
powder exploding more gradually moves the 
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charge and its superincumbent body of air 
more gently at first, and by a progressive 
combustion and consequent continuous 
supply of additional force causes the shot to 
attain, as it should do, its greatest velocity 
just as it reaches the muzzle. 

Next: Absolute solidity of construction. 
Mr. Greener sets his face like a flint against 
all constructions involving manifold pieces, 
rings, rods—as in Mallet’s monster failure— 
jackets, breech-loading pieces, and every- 
thing in short which prevents any piece of 
ordnance being one compact solid mass of 
uniform substance. His reasoning on this 
head is exceedingly cogent, though far too 
long even to give the substance of here. 

Thirdly: Smoothness, internal and ex- 
ternal. The bore polished to a surface like 
glass, so as to reduce friction as nearly as 
possible to zero, the exterior equally smooth 
as far as shape is concerned; nay, the 
author carries his principle so far as to 
denounce not only those exterior rings 
called technically “ reinforces,” but even the 
trunnions so familiar to us half way along 
the piece. He contends that we shall never 
secure perfect aim until these shall be re- 
moved to the same position they occupy in 
a mortar, leaving a long even tube of uniform 
uninterrupted shape, to sustain with perfect 
evenness the tremendous vibrations it is 
destined to encounter. 

Fourthly: Increased solidity of the piece 
behind the breech so as to deaden recoil. 

Fifthly: The application of the elongated 
principle to the projectile and the rifle prin- 
ciple to the bore in every species of gun. 
The former he demonstrates to have received 
its germ in that well recognised missile, the 
arrow; the latter he is careful to warn us 
should be applied just far enough to set the 
ball spinning, without, as is the case in many 
recently invented guns, interfering by need- 
less friction with the force of its expulsion. 

On the whole, his view of the progress of 
the national improvement in the science of 
Gunnery is far more cheerful as regards 
small arms than great guns. Headmits the 
enormous advantages of the establishment at 
Hythe, and assures us that some of the 
shooting he has seen there is really “ beauti- 
ful.” The constant system of experiments 
made there, cannot fail to develop by degrees 
the full capacities and capabilities of that 
extraordinary weapon which started into so 
sudden a prominence during the Crimean 
war, and for a time bids fair to make the 
heavier ordnance nearly useless, it being 
difficult even under the cover of fortifications, 
to work guns under the murderous precision 
and long range of the so-called Minié rifle. 

But the author sees no difficulty whatever 
in introducing improvements in the range, 
accuracy, &c., of the heavy artillery, quite 
proportionate to those which have rendered 
the rifle so formidable a weapon; he con- 
siders, however, that we are at present 
working in the wrong direction; that atten- 


tion must first of all be given to improving | 


the character and texture of the metal, and 
that no alterations of size, shape, or bore 
will be permanently effective without this. 
But this once accomplished, he sees his way 
to a future in which every fort and eve 

ship will bristle with “ rifled steel cannon,” 
capable of sending a leaden or iron shot 
nine thousand yards with perfect accuracy, 
and in which monstrous rockets, charged 
with fulminating powder in the head, will 
at a similar distance crash through a ship’s 
side, and exploding after passing through the 
wood or iron blow a whole fleet to pieces “in 





a few minutes.” Whatever may be the 
amount of enthusiasm entering into this 
calculation, he is probably right in conjectur- 
ing that the next war will be decided by 
superiority of projectile; and that if we 
desire to attain that superiority we must 
bestir ourselves energetically, and above all 
liberally. The “cheap” system must at 
once and for ever be cashiered and a series 
of scientific experiments be at once ordered 
“regardless of expense.” 

The French Government is instituting 
such a series of experiments in rifling cannon 
on a magnificent scale. The 8000/. or so 
expended by a well-known viscount on the 
monster failure already adverted to, consti- 
tute a broad hint to the nation. General 
Jacob also has, it is understood, expended 
some thousands in a similar manner; and 
deductions have been made, and results 
arrived at, of the highest national import- 
ance ; but such a matter should not be left 
to the chance of private generosity or enter- 
prise; public money would be grudged by 
no one but an eccentric Member of Par- 
liament or two; and, though we gather 
from the tone of some parts of Mr. Greener’s 
book, that it might be dangerous to shut up 
in the same room together any half-dozen 
of our best -makers, surely a safer and 
quite as efficient scientific body might 
easily be constructed, to direct a series of 
useful experiments on this all-important 
matter. 








Five Years of It. By Alfred Austin. 
Two Volumes. (J. F. Hope.) 


RecutaR novel-readers who take up these 
two volumes will soon perceive that they 
have had considerably more than “five years 
of it,’ and that they have been reading 
nothing else ever since they first became 
acquainted with the treasures of a circulating 
library. There are two standards by which 
the ordinary novel should be judged: the 
purely literary standard, and the circulating 
library standard. With the former of these 
“ Five Years of It” has no concern; accord- 
ing to the latter it is more than a passable 
performance; for it can be read through 
without fatigue, without much skipping, and 
even with a tepid sensation of interest in 
one or two of the characters of the tale. 
Perhaps it is hardly fair to look for a suffi- 
ciently lenient and considerate opinion of a 
novel of this order from a professional 
reviewer, whose views on the employment 
of time in reading are apt to be somewhat 
jealous and severe, and who has long been 
used to regard the fine e and 
romantic impossibilities which make the 
young lady’s heart to flutter as she reads a 
bit at a time under the cliffs, with the eye of 
a Nathan surveying a costume of the time 
of Louis XIV. 

To condemn absolutely a book which is 
likely to give pleasure to so large and interest 
ing a portion of society as Young-lady-dom at 
the watering-places, is a foolish waste of the 
critic’s holy wrath; and to point out 
blemishes and defects in a work which has 
no literary pretensions whatever, and which 
answers its very harmless purpose, is a bar- 
barous exercise of ingenuity. “Five Years 
of It” is a love story, and the hero isa young 
handsome, pale poet with 3001. a year in 
presenti, and expectations to the tune of 
20001. per annum. We are not sure that 
the fact of the poet having an allowance and 
a fortune to fall back upon in case his 





poems should not sell will recommend him 


to the reader’s hies. “My hero,” ag 
the author rie mare call him, is reading 
law in King’s Bench Walk, Temple, in com- 
pany with three other vivacious and nois 
young men who are not incorrectly described 
as “pretty fair specimens of the race who 
read in barristers’ chambers.” They chat 
and bet and “chaff,” and read the Times, 
and talk sport and balls and flirtations, and 
yet contrive to pick up some legal knowledge 
somehow. One of these pupils, Cooper by 
name, is as boisterous as any at the opening 
of the tale, and he is “my hero’s” sworn 
friend. Poor Cooper falls desperately in love 
with a Miss Mary Linwood, a young lady 
whose ferocious sense of propriety condemns 
her lover and herself to the misery ofa hope- 
less separation, because she has by some un- 
lucky chance seen him from a window taking 
leave of a poor girl to whom “he had been 
kind” in his bachelor days. Miss Mary Lin- 
wood takes the steamer to Antwerp, and 
plunges into continental darkness, after 
despatching a letter to her lover to say that 
“to seek her will be useless.” We can only 
say that in Mr. Cooper’s place we should 
have cordially wished Miss Linwood 
bon voyage. But Cooper is heartbroken; 
and after seeking his irritated vestal in vain, 
he relapses into reading law, and into a most 
interesting condition of despair. Edgar 
Huntingdon, “my hero,’ whose intimate 
college friend was Frank Fairfort, the son of 
Lord Fairfort, is introduced into the family 
of that unsuspecting aristocrat; and there, 
by dint of a constant melancholy, of a poem 
which he has in the press, and of much 
highflown sentimental conversation, he lays 
waste the heart of Lord Fairfort’s lovely and 
amiable daughter, Annette. The noble lord, 
in perfect blissful ignorance of the possibility 
of a mere squire’s son, a poor poet with no 
more than two thousand pounds per annum 
to his fortune, falling in love with his daugh- 
ter, allows the guileless passion to germi- 
nate and ripen beneath his very eyes, 
through the London season, and under the 
still more dangerous and favourable condi- 
tions of a country house; and when an 
evening walk over the hills, and the contem- 
plation of a brilliant sunset, conspire to bring 
about a declaration and an acceptance, then, 
and only then, the noble and gouty lord 
awakes from his voluntary unconsciousness, 
and acting on the principle of il faut dénouer 
Vamitié déchirer Vamour, politely sends “my 
hero” about his business. All this is told n 
the true romantic vein, and is very tolerable 
reading. Need we describe the situation of 
Miss Annette Fairfort, abruptly separated 
from the beloved object by a cruel father, 
and pining secretly in the midst of per- 
mitted adorers? Need we describe the 
lonely sadness of Edgar Huntingdon? We 
do not pity him so much; for there is no 
soil so fertile in poetry as disappointed love, 
and Edgar, who has already astonished his 
friends and taken the reviewers by storm 
with his first published poem, is not the mam 
to hide a blighted heart in a napkin. He 
still reads law at intervals, and rushes abroad 
to forget his woes ; but the blighted heart is 
taking refuge in cantos, and consoling itself 
in heroic metre. To do Edgar justice, how-~ 
ever, heis a poetin action ; with an income of 
3001. a year, he supports a Spanish exile and 
his daughter, succours distressed maidens, and 
is a perfect Paladin of virtuous beneficence. 
There are incidents in the second volume 
which suddenly transport the reader from 
the every-day life of town and country into 
the regions of melodrama. Such an episode 
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for instance, as that of the poet (who is walk- 
ing off his grief in a pedestrian excursion) 
addressing an unknown young lady on a 
lawn, asking his way, and, after a few 
minutes’ chat reading her his MS. poem 
until she fairly cries, and finally carrying 
away her heart with the Y naer in his knap- 
sack, is, it must be confessed, something 
more than a poet’s, or even a novelist’s, 


license. Edward Bingham,too,who is Edgar’s | 
sworn enemy from boyhood, is a species of | 


villain we do not often encounter out of a 
novel. But his villainy is defeated, and the 
true lovers marry and all ends well. What 
more can we desire? Lest the reader should 
accuse us of exaggerating the author’s 
powers of fine writing, we venture to extract 
the following description of Lord Fairfort’s 
domain : 

‘‘The scene before their view stood in need of no 
previous determination to be pleased. The terrace 
on which they stood, and which was laid out in 
innumerable flower-beds, the mingling of whose 
colours was a work of complete art, covered pro- 
bably three acres of ground. Gradually from the 
terrace sloped an undulating sward for a quarter 
ofa mile, until it halted by the margin of a small 
lake, as if stooping down to drink of its pellucid 
ripples. From the two extremities of this sheet 
of water, not in artificial order, but scattered in 
wayward groups, rose ancient monarchs of the 
glade, magnificent in form and height, with all 
their gorgeous autumn panoply and many-coloured 
banners glistening in the morning sun. It was a 
scene to awake the marvel of the most indifferent : 
but for a Poet, it was a scene to embrace, to 
worship, to be enamoured of, to hold mystic, yet 
to him how familiar companionship with—with 
which to exchange thoughts, nay, to mingle 
beings: to possess some faint shadow of the 
feeling with which the Eternal Poet, the Great 
Maker, gazed upon the beautiful world He flung 
into awakened space, and saw that it was good !” 


There is at least originality in the language 
employed in the many literary and senti- 
mental conversations scattered through the 
book, but the style of the less ambitious 
passages has a dashing freedom, which will 
probably be more appreciated by the pure 
and simple novel reader who is content to 
be amused at the circulating library, and 
seeks his opinions on literature and art 
elsewhere. 








Dives and Lazarus; or the Adventures of an 
obscure Medical Man in a Low Neighbour- 
hood. (Judd & Glass.) 

Tue title of this little work, it must be con- 

fessed, is neither novel nor inviting. The 

contrasts and anomalies of a factitious 

society, in which there are a few rich and a 

multitude of poor, have been said and sung 

and painted in every shape and form, until 

Society has grown weary of gazing on the 

dark abysses and listening to the hideous 

discords. The philanthropic Pharisee is 
content with the assurance that the poor 
shall be always in the land, drops his osten- 
tatious offering into the church plate, and 
goes on his way neither a wiser nor a sadder 
man. The dilettante social reformer rides 
his hobby to death, and liberates his soul on 

Statistics ; the political quack regards the 
masses” as so much raw material for plat- 

form agitation, and the demagogue as so 

much inflammable substance for social com- 
bustion, It is only the poor curate, and the 

obscure medical man in a low neighbour- 
hood, who can really “feel what wretches 
feel” and know the misery which half the 

World ignores. Whether or not these 
adventures” are authentic experiences we 


are not prepared to pronounce. Man an | 
unprofessional man might have written | 
them. But they contain quite enough of | 
verisimilitude to make them full of poignant | 
and most painful interest, Their directness | 
and simplicity constrain the reader's atten- 

tion, and their stern reality is more harrow- 

ing than the most elaborate inventions | 
of romance. It is well for us in a time of | 
political tranquillity and undisturbed social 

order to be reminded of the way of life of 
thousands of our fellow creatures, whose | 
existence is too easily forgotten until | 
poverty is maddened into crime. The | 
“ obscure medical man,” who professes to be 

the author of these chapters, gives us the | 
record of his labours among the indigent, | 
sometimes called the “ dangerous ” classes ; 
and no one can take his experiences to heart 
without a feeling of something like dismay. 
The wonder seems to be that society has not 
been swept away by the devourmg flood 
of misery, disease, and crime. Yet it is 
encouraging and consoling to find that 
among the poorest of the poor the better 
instincts of human nature are continually 
active. The “medical man” gives the most 
touching instances of charity the most 
delicate and pathetic among these outcasts 
of civilisation. We are tempted to make 
many extracts from these pages, but we 
cannot find space for them unabridged. 
“The Labourer’s Death Bed” (Chapter III.); 
“The Burnt Girl” (Chapter V.); “ The 
Mechanic’s Widow and her Two Children” 
(Chapter VIII.) ; “ The History ofa Returned 
Convict ” (ChapterIX.); “The Pantomimist,” 
and “The Little Nurse” (Chapter X.), are 
wonderfully dramatic and affecting. 

The “ History of an Unfortunate Family,” 
“The Woman in Childbed,” are terrible 
revelations of the Poor Law, but the chapter 
on the abuse of educational trusts, although 
useful and suggestive, is a little beside the 
purpose of the book, of which we may confi- 
dently say that few can read it without 
profit, and none unmoved. 





SHORT NOTICES. 


Laneton Parsonage ; a Tale for Children, on the 
Practical Use of a portion of the Church Catechism. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Amy Herbert.” (Longman.) 
Another of the cheap collective edition of the 
peculiar stories by the author of ‘‘Amy Herbert” 
—stories which have obtained an immense circula- 


author, and deriving some mental advantage from 
this his ‘‘ labour of love.” 


Revue des Deux Mondes, Sept. 15. (Paris: 
Rue St. Benoit, 20; London: Baillitre, Barthes, 
& Lowell.) A good average number of this cele- 
brated periodical, It contains nine articles. 
Among them is the last, and we congratulate the 
reader upon it, of the wire-drawn story, ‘‘L’ Homme 
de Neige.” The fortnightly chronicle is written 
with impartiality and with a just appreciation of 
the events which it records. 





Juvenile Crime, its Causes, Character, and Cure. 
By Samuel Phillips Day. (J. F. Hope.) That there 
is a numerous class of criminals—Mr. Day reckons 
them at 100,000—in our towns, or roaming about 
the country, who live by preying upon the honest 
portion of the community is unfortunately too true. 
It is true, moreover, that it has hitherto been 
found impossible to get rid of these Bedouins, or 
to induce them to turn to honest pursuits ; and as 
they are mainly recruited from the rising genera- 
tion, an inquiry into the causes of juvenile crime, 
with a view to discovering a mode of preventing 
or lessening it, is a matter of public importance. 
In prosecuting this object Mr. Day has displayed 
great industry and research. The condition of 
the ‘‘ dangerous classes” is, we believe, faithfully 
pourtrayed in this volume. He takes us to their 
homes and their haunts, tells us their pursuits, 
points out their temptations, and shows how in- 
evitable it is that children reared amid such 
scenes and under such influences, must become as 
adept in crime as those by whom they are sur- 
rounded. The principal causes to which he attri- 
butes the evil are illegitimacy, the poverty, igno- 
rance, and intemperance of parents, the contami- 
nation of pauper children in workhouses by mix- 
ing with adults, and the bad training of the 
children of the poor generally. In order to prove 
that these are causes of crime, Mr. Day quotes 
authorities and statistics in abundance. In fact, 
if we were disposed to find fault with the book, it 
would be that it is overburdened in these respects, 
in order to establish propositions which no one 
would think of endeavouring to controvert. In 
the remedies suggested, Mr. Day is not fortunate. 
This, however, arises from the nature of the case. 
The fact is, there is no cure for this disease of the 
body politic. All that society can do is to palliate. 
Mr. Day advocates an improvement in prison dis- 
cipline ; but though he points out the defects of 
the systems now in vogue, he fails in suggesting 
efficient substitutes. Another of his suggestions 
might be adopted, if Boards of Guardians could be 
induced to incur the expenditure ; namely, that 
pauper children should be maintained in separate 
buildings. He also urges the formation of re- 
formatories on a principle similar to that at 
Mettray. But his grand remedy is compulsory 





tion, among what may be called the more serious 
classes of society. They are in fact quasi religious 
novels—domestic and personal incidents, ordinary 
and extraordinary, agreeable and disagreeable, 
being made subservient to the diffusion of a know- 
ledge of the pomaees and an observance of the 
practices of the Established Church. We need not 
enter into a discussion of the propriety of this 
mode of implanting spiritual convictions in the 


juvenile mind. One of its possible consequences | 


may be, to create a distaste for that class of 
religious instruction which has not the stimulant 
of novelty. Such a contingency is to be avoided 
as carefully as the dissemination of unsound 
principles. But the fact of the extensive circula- 
tion of these works, and their republication in the 
present form, is a strong proof that the possible 
danger is not considered very great by the public. 
Taking ‘‘ Laneton Parsonage” as it is, and reading 
in the spirit of the author, who deserves commen- 
dation for her sincerity and earnestness, we must 
confess to a considerable degree of liking for it. 
The Threefold Life; or Faith, Hope, and Love, 
in their Nature and Development. By the Rev. 
Alex. Roberts, St. John’s Wood. (James Nisbet & 
Co.) A eall by a devout minister to the practical 
exercise of the three Christian virtues. Few per- 
sons could rise from a perusal of this little volume 





without admiring the amiable spirit of the 


education. We must do him the justice to say 
that he sees the difficulty of establishing a general 
scheme, which is also to include religious training. 
Mr. Day has certainly invested an unattractive 
subject with a considerable degree of interest, but 
he has not satisfactorily solved the problem, 
what are we to do with our criminals, and how 
ate we to prevent or materially lessen the com- 
mission of crime ? 

The Court Journal Register, 1858. (William 
Thomas, Brydges Street; and J. Mitchell, Old 
Bond Street.) A register of all the presentations 
at Her Majesty’s levees and drawing-rooms held at 
the Court of St. James’s during the present year. 
We can readily conceive the advantage of such a 
publication, in so far as it is a standing evidence 
of presentation and attendance at Court. It will 
flatter the vanity of some, and stimulate the am- 
bition of others, to see themselves enshrined in 
such a record. We find from this authority, that 
during the present year, the Queen has held 
four drawing-rooms and six levees; but we 
are not captious, we hope, in making the 
remark that the ‘“‘ Register,” for so courtly 
a work, would have been somewhat more 
complete if it had included the names of the 
distinguished persons who attended at Her 
Majesty's state balls and concerts during the 
season. Nor would its perfections have been at 
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all marred, if the names of the guests at Her 
Majesty’s table, both at Windsor and in Buck- 
ingham Palace, during the same eventful period, 
had been comprehended in the design. There is 
a certain degree of curiosity felt about these 
things, which, it may be assumed, requires some 
ae It may further be mentioned, that 
uring the season, the Queen held chapters of 
more than one of the ancient orders. Her Ma- 
jesty, too, on more than one occasion, publicly 
distributed the Victoria Cross. Yet this ‘‘ Regis- 
ter” omits to chronicle these facts, to say 
nothing of the names, though they were Court 
affairs possessing a very appreciable amount 
of popular and general interest. If we are to 
have one class of presentations embalmed in gold 
and green for the admiration and the envy of all 
the Gosche subjects, we do not see why the design 
should not be rendered complete by giving the 
whole. Besides its more specific character, the 
work comprises much information relative to 
orders of precedence, the duties of the officers 
connected with the household of the soverei;n, 
and the rights and privileges of ambassadors, 
none of which is exactly new, but all certainly 
interesting. 

Agricultural Chemistry. By Alfred Sibson. 
(Routledge & Co.) <A familiar explanation of 
the chemical principles involved in the opera- 
tions of the farm. Every farmer ought to possess 
it. We may be asked why, seeing that there are 
already many excellent works upon the same sub- 
ject. We answer that some of those works do 
not include all the recent chemico-agricultural 
discoveries ; that most of them are too scientific ; 
and that nearly all of them are too large and too 
dear to prove pencteally beneficial, except to a 
comparatively limited class, This publication 
avoids all these drawbacks. 


The Veterinariaws..Vade Mecum. By John 
Gamgee. (Edinburgh, Sutherland & Knox.) A 
technical work, which a professional friend tells 
us is worthy of the best attention of the profession. 
It is the result of extensive experience, based upon 
sound scientific knowledge, and it is really what 
it professes to be. 


Shakespeare and the Bible. By the Rev. T. R. 
Eaton. (James Blackwood.) An ardent admirer 
of the genius of the great dramatist has here de- 
voted a considerable amount of labour to showing 
the world how much he has been indebted to the 
Scriptures for some of his most wonderful inspira- 
tions. The last work of a like character made 
Shakespeare a lawyer; now he becomes a theolo- 
gian and a preacher. In both cases the proofs 
are abundant. Mr. Eaton observes :—‘‘ A passage 
rises in our thoughts unaccompanied by a clear 
recollection of its origin. Our first impression is 
that it must belong either to the Bible or to 
Shakespeare.” This is perfectly true. The coin- 
cidence in thought and expression have long been 
observed, and Mr. Eaton has exercised a com- 
mendable degree of industry in collecting them. 
But we must say that some of the resemblances 
he has suggested are rather remote. Books of 
this class do but prove that which has long ago 
been established— hat Shakespeare’s mind was an 
aggregation of intellectual excellence ; but Mr. 
Eaton shows, inferentially, if not directly, that in 
his plays ‘religion is a vital and active principle, 
sustaining the good, tormenting the wicked, and 
influencing the hearts and lives of all.” He has 
thus contributed, as far as in him lay, to confirm 
the hold that our national dramatist has upon the 
national heart. 


A Course of Exercises in German. By Falck 
Lebahn. (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) Mr. 
Lebahn’s educational works are too well known 
to need any special introduction now. They have 
long been most useful in popularising a know- 
ledge of the German language; but the inde- 
fatigable author appears never to think that he 
has done enough in his useful vocation. The pre- 
sent “‘Course” is not new, but it is a new edition, 
principally upon the irregular verbs ; and we can 
only say that the way to a perfect mastery over 
their apparent difficulties is here rendered as easy 
as it can be, or ought to be, 





The Life of Charlotte Bronté.. By E. C. Gas- 
kell. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) This is the fourth 
edition of the well-known and interesting biogra- 
phy of a gifted writer, whose fame belongs to her 
country, and whose literary powers are as widely 
known as the language of which she was so emi- 
nent a mistress. Her life was full of character ; 
but it was appreciated too late. She lives again, 
however, in these pages, and we cordially welcome 
their re-appearance, 


Tales and Adventures. By J. G. F. (Saunders 
& Otley.) A certain. amount of descriptive power 
is visible in'these tales; but, their merit is not 
such as to justify us in recommending the author 
to try his hand at a more ambitious task, as he 
threatens... They might have had a better chance 
of being read if they had appeared in some of the 
magazines. ° 


Der Schwitzer; or, the Prattler, (Griffith & 
Farran.) An easy lesson-book in German for the 
use of children, By its use a very large vocabu- 
lary may be attained by the pupil in a very short 
space of time. 


Homely Ballads for the Working-Man’s Fireside. 
By Mary Sewell. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) Very good 
verses for the most part, conveying many useful 
lessons; but many of the so-called Ballads are 
sadly too long. One alone extends. over fifteen 
pages. 


Messrs. Hurst and Blackett have just issued 
their list of new works for the forthcoming season. 
Among their other announcements of more than 
usual interest are the following: A-new serial 
publication entitled ‘‘Hurst and Blackett’s Stand- 
ard Library of Cheap Editions of Popular Modern 
Works,” each-to be comprised in a single volume, 
elegantly printed, bound and illustrated, price 5s. 
The first volume is to contain ‘* Nature and 
Human Nature,” by the author of ‘‘ Sam Slick ;” 
“A Summer and Winter in the Two Sicilies,” by 
Miss Kavanagh; ‘‘Henry the Third, King of 
France, his Court.and. Times,” -by. Miss Freer ; 
The Genealogical Volume of ‘‘ Lodge’s Peerage,” 
improved and enlarged, and containing for the 
first time the ancestral history of the baronets, 
as well as peers of the realm; ‘‘ Episodes of 
French History,” by Miss Pardoe. Among the 
works of fiction announced by Messrs. Hurst and 
Blackett are: A New Story by the author of 
“John Halifax ;” ‘‘Stephen Langton,” by Martin 
F. Tupper, author of ‘‘ Proverbial Philosophy ;” 
‘*The Laird of Norlaw,” a Scottish story, by the 
author of ‘‘ Margaret Maitland ;” ‘‘ Twa Hearts,” 
a tale, edited by Mrs. Grey ; ‘‘ Fellow Travellers,” 
by the author of ‘‘Margaret, or Prejudice at 
Home ;” ‘‘The Master of the Hounds,” by Scru- 
tator, author of ‘‘ The Squire of Beechwood,” &c. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


nop at aa the Memorial at Sydenham to Rev. T. Bowdler, 4to. 2s. 6d: 
an s. . 

Annual Register for 1857, 8vo. 18s. 

Armstrong (C.), The Warhawk ; a Tale of the Sea, 12mo. 2s. 

Bohn’s Illustrated Library.—Holbein’s Dance of Death, post 8vo. 


7s. 6d. 
— Philological Library —Lowndes’s Bibliographer's Manual, 


Bohn’s, ‘Standard Library.—Neander’s Church History, Vol. 9, 
arts, 7s. 
Calcutta ( ye Het ), Sermon at Chester for the Infirmary, 8vo. Is. 


Calendar of State Papers of the Reign of James the Ist., imp. 8vo. 15s. 
Cockton (H.), Life and Adventures of Valentine Vox, new ed. post 


8vo. 2s. 
Cumming (J.), Apocalyptic Sketches, Vol. 3, new ed. 12mo. 6s. 
Disraeli (1.), Curiosities of Literature, Vol. 2, post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Eaton (R.), Family Prayers for @ Fortnight, 18mo. 6d. and 1s. 
Facts for Ssh ly, post Svo. 3s. 6d. 
Fly rn ook for the Churches, post 8vo. 1s. 
liom (8. W. , King and the Countess, new ed. 12mo. 2s. 
} (Mrs.}, verbs Illustrated, 2nd ed. 16mo. 2s. 
a (A.), My Recollections of the Last Four Popes, post 8yo. 





6 . 8. R. 12mo. 4s, 
Land of Scott ; or, Tourists’ Guide to Abbotsford, 18mo. 1s. 6d. 
Mansel a) Bampton Lectures for 1858, 8yo. 12s. 
Mills (J.), ‘ff English Gentleman, 4th ed. 12mo. 2s. 
Moo: 3 Melodies with 


2s. 
. jpaniments, Part 2, 4to. 1s. 
My Lady ; a Tale of Modern Life, 2 Vols., post 8yo. 21s. 
Nelson’s Guide to Edinburgh, post 8yo. 2s. 6d. 
Pardoe (Miss), The Jealous Wife, new ed. 12mo. 2s. 
Parlour Library.—Jerrold (W. B.), Disgrace to the Family, 12mo, 2s. 
Polehampton (H. 8.), Memoir, Letters, and Diary, post Svo., 10s. 6d. 
Pulman (J.), Rower’s Manual and Boat Club Register, 18mo. 6s. 
brary, Vol. 3.—Spurgeon (C. H.), Sermons, Svo. 3s. 

Ralisbuty (Bishop of), Charge, August, 16, ovo. 1 

uw op of), Charge, August, , SvO. Is, 
Showell’s ‘Tradesman’s Calculator, new ed. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 
Skeffington’s Handy Book of Musical Art, post 8vo. 2s.6d. 





——_= 
-), Modern Housewife, new ed. 8v0, 7s. 6d, 
jh medi Brethren, 12mo. 2s. 6d, 


: K. ) Daily Duty Book fo Hama , new mi 
y. K.), 7a ior Is. ed. °, 
'» ? 1 . ne . 18mo, ls. Gd. 


New American Importations, 


famed A International Trade, 8vo. 6s. 6d. cl. 
a heat Translation of Herzog’s Real Encyclopwdia, Part 7 
Butt’s (3 . R.), Art of Sail Making, 12mo. 6s. cl. 
Logan (sir Ey. Ganadi Organi Romaine 6 
(Sir W. E.), jan ic ins, 8yo. swd. 5s. 

Motley’s Rise of ithe Dutch lic, 3 Vols. yo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Sedgniek (C. M.), Memoir of Joseph Curtis, 2 Model Man, 120, 

. 6d. el. . 
Squiers’s States of Central America, 8vo. 18. cl. 








OUR STATE PAPER OFFICE. 


—_—o— 


ARCHIVES have been ransacked, State Papers 
have been printed, and scores of volumes hare 
been written respecting Mary, Queen of Scots, 
There still remain, however, in ‘‘ Our State Paper 
Office ” many documents full of interest, relating 
to this subject, not printed and hitherto 
unknown. We allude to those which form a 

rtion of ‘‘The Conway Papers,” recently 

equeathed by the late Mr. Croker to Her 
Majesty’s Government. They lay open to ys 
a mine full of the richest treasures ; include letters 
of the utmost value ; narrate facts, supply details. 
and furnish information about many of the most 
important occurrences of those stirring and 
adventurous times. 

The life of Mary Stuart and the history of 
Scotland during her unhappy reign are of such 
absorbing interest, that we purpose making a 
systematic selection from these papers, and laying 
before our readers, from time to time, the result 
of our labours. 

The particulars contained in Thomas Ran. 
dolph’s letters to Sir Nicholas Throkmorton are- 
of no little weight and value. The important 

st he. filled, as Ambassador from Queen 
‘lizabeth to “her dear sister,” Queen Mary, 
gave him opportunities of sceing what was 
passing, and collecting information which others 
were unable to do. The clear and able style 
in which he writes fixes our attention, and attaches 
additional interest to his despatches. 

It will be remembered that thirteen days before 
Mary landed at Teith, Lord James Stuart 
[Murray] wrote to Queen Elizabeth that celebrated 
etter, in which he so urgently recommended the 
affectionate union of the two nations and the 
unchangeable alliance of the two crowns. ‘You 
be tender cusines,” he continued, ‘‘ boy** Quenes, 
in the flour of your ages, much resembling other 
in most excellent and goodly qualities ; on whome 
God hay** bestowit most liberally the gyftes of 
nature and fortune, whose sexe will not permitt 
that you suld advance your glory by warres and 
blood shedding, but for the contraire, the cheif 
glory of boy** sall stand in ane peaceable Reyne.” 

In the first letter from Randolph he gives an 
account of the landing of Mary Queen of Scots, at 
Leith, notwithstanding the efforts which had been 
made to intercept her voyage ; he alludes to the 
absence of all preparation for her reception ; and 
to the effects of her sudden arrival among her 
subjects. All the nobility were absent, no man 
thought of her ; but by Mary Stuart all men were 
welcome, all were well received, John Knox ex- 
cepted “that thundereth out of the pulpit.” She 
soon afterwards charged him ‘‘with his severe 
dealing towards every one that disagreed with him 
in opinion” and willed him ‘to use more meek- 
ness in his sermons.” No distinction was shown 
at her coming to either Catholic or Protestant ; 
Catholics were nothing encouraged, Protestants 
were nothing daunted, and ‘‘ all matters of religion 
were to stand in the same state that she found 
them.” ; 

Elizabeth hastened to’ congratulate the Scottish 
Queen. Randolph was accredited as Ambassador, 
and received with good humour by Mary. 


Thomas Randolphe to Sir Nicholas Throkmorton. 
Edinburgh, 26 August 1561. 
Yt must please yor L. to on me, thoughe I be shorter 
at thys time then wyllingly I wolde be, or then I por 
posede, having so muche matter in score as wyllynsly 
wolde yt you sholde be partaker of. 
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The 19 of thys instant, at x . of the clocke, the Quene 
landed at Leethe, onlye two gallayes with her 3 uncles 
{the Duke d@’Aumale, the Grand Prior, and the Marquis 
d’Elbeuf], Mons* Danville, and certeyne other gentle 
men. The noble men here were all absent, savinge the L. 
Roberte. Her arrivall was so soddayne that no man 
thought of her. Incontynent upon the newes here arrived 
the eG. fyrst, nexte the L. James, then the Erle of 
Arrane. Sens that tyme y* rear? hathe byne great of 
st sores. SE eeancinaace ik iager-werte. Tleede 
i nt, ¢ an yer wi . fynde 
psnemm 5 alteration in thynges. All men sytte in the same 
mynde that theie were 0 ‘ore theie sawe her. The 
protestantes stowte in defence of God’s cawse, and the 

pystes nothynge incouraged any thynge that yet there 

vefounde. Yf yousaye unto me that yt fist yet but 
newe dayes, then I answere that when I se newe occa- 
gion you shall here as I fynde yt. Four dayes she was 
wttowte masse; the next sondaye afor her arrivall she 
had yt in her chapell, sayde be a Frenche preste. Ther 
were only at yt byayds her uncles and her owne howse 
holde, the Erle of Montros, L. Grehame. The L. Hume 
wolde not be ther; the rest were at Mr. Knox ser- 
moundes, as great a number as ever was anye dayes. 
The Erle of Cassels was that sondaye at the preachynge, 
and the mondaye at the masse ; yt is saide that sens that 
tyme he hath repented yt, and this ys buttwesdaye. I have 
not yet receaved my comission, whearfore I cane 
nothyng of her Mat*, I looke daylie for yt. She asked 
the seconde daye of her arrivall what I made here, and 
when I dyd departe. I looked then to have byne sent 
for. Nowe we stande in better termes then before, in 
speciall sens the L. of St. Comes’ arrivall w* her saulf- 
conducte 4 dayes after that she was landed, She nether 
mette nor sawe shippe upon the sea, for all the bruit that 
was of her staye that shulde have byne. 

Yt was concluded upon Mundaye that all matters 
touchynge relygion sholde stande in the same state that 
she founde them. She her selfe to use her howse wt*owte 
reproche of persone. I se no hope of other in her then 
* when you lefte her. Yt dothe me good to remember that 
ther are yet but two Byshopes arrived, Andrews and 
Donkell (Dunkeld, bothe in longe gownes and typpettes 
w* hattes upon their heddes, but scharce dare put their 
noses owte of their doores for fear of after clappes. The 

reste that saide the masse when he had his God at the 

yghteste had almoste for feare [sic]. I saye no more for 
*** The L. James dothe most w'* her, nexte in credyt 
is Lidingt Emb 8 are appoynted to France, 
Eng., Spayne & their names _you shall knowe when I am 
betterassured. Duke Domale and Mons' Danville passe 
throughe Englande, the Priot by sea, the Marquis wyll 
wynter w us. The Erle Bothwell is comaunded not to 
come to the Courte for the dyfferance betwene the Erle of 
Arrane and hym, The Erle of Huntlye is here, he cam 
16 horses in poste. And to conclude ther is not one that 
dothe absent hym self or yt is not well taken w* for the 
te face savinge John Knox that thonderethe owte of 

e pulpet, that I feare no thynge so muche, that one 
daye he wyll marre all. Herulethe the roste and of hym 
all men stande in feare. Wolde God you knewe howe 
myche I am amended my self; but nowe Me ie in ernest. 
The Frenche men are dislodged owte of Donbarre and 
the Iriche Dombarreis com. to the custodie of the L. 
John of Condingham, thother I knowe not to whome. 
Proclamation is all reddie made upon the borders for the 
contynuance of justice and mayntaynance of amytie wt» 
Englande. Thys is myche more then I thought my 
tyme wolde presently have served. Nowe what somever 
yt please you I am at yo'comaunde. Scribled in the 26th 
of Auguste, Edenb. 1561. 

Yor L. allwayes to comaunde, 
THo. RaANDOLPHE, 

My humble comendations unto my verie good ladie. 

'o the righte Worshipfull 

8 Nicolas Throgmorton, Knyght, 

Embassado’ for the Quene’s 
Mate of Englande in France. 

. Discussions had taken place, and letters had 
been written respecting the ratification of the 
Treaty of Edinburgh, and the relative pretensions 
of the two queens. An interview was proposed 
asa means to dispel distrust, and put an end to 
further disagreement. On the 7th April, 1562, 
“ Sagr : . I 

the. purposed interview. of the two Queens 
stayeth upon so little’ that Randolph daily 
expects. Lethington will be dispatched to Eliza- 
beth. Three months elapsed, and Lethington 
returned to Edinburgh [on 6th July] with an affec- 
tionate letter from Elizabeth, who sent her por- 
trait to Mary, and promised a speedy meeting. 
The interview was appointed to take place at 
York during the autumn of 1562; but, as our 
Tea(ders are aware, it never occurred. 

Randolph’s description of the well-known con- 
spiacy, “‘a strange history,” which arose out of 
the disputes between the Earls of Arran and 
Bothwell, is very clear. His allusions to Mary, 
who both honourably and stoutly behaveth her- 
self, and his observations on Arran and Both- 
Well, who, he says, are like Pilate and Herod, 
friends for the day, will arrest attention. 

Thomas Randolphe to Sir Nicholas Throkmorton. 
7th April, 1562. 


I wrote unto yor L. by Capt" Wallace, and sent unto my 
© @ dosayne of knyves, whoe nowe I here is 








arrived in Englande, and o L. lyke to receave a suc- 
cesseur, w* puttethe me in hope shortlie to see you at the 
purposed interview of the two Quenes, w*> now staythe 
upon solyttle, that I looke dayelie when the L. of Lidinge- 
ton shalbe despached hence towards my mestres w* thys 
Quenes requeste to that effecte and therw*all Cappoyate 
e, place, and so tayke order for maynie other thynges 
that are to be consydered in so wayghtie a p se. 
Before yor L. leave that place, and my fortune suche to 
remayne here, I trust that you wyll so acquaynte me w'® 
hym that shall injoye the same. * * * 

I have nowe a greveus case to open unto you, and to 
what ende yt wyll come I cane not conjecture, thoughe 
the daynger thereof be all reddie paste and the auto" 
therof tnciderunt in soma quam fecerunt. The great debate 
that was betwene the Erle of Arrane and Erle Bothewell 
that coulde not be accorded betwene them by all the 
means that their Sovereigne could use, the fawlte rest- 
inge at that tyme in the Erle of Arrane, was latlye ended 
amongste them selves as Pilatus et Herodes amici facti 
sunt ex die illo, ws was that the Erle of Mar, the Erle of 

ile, the L. of Lidingeton sholde uponadaye be slayne 
and the Quene taken and imprisoned in Dombriton. Of 
this conspiracie ther are suspicions greate that the Duke 
{of Chatelherault] himself is not so free as manie desyer. 
Therle of Arran, moved wt conscience after he had geven 
his full consent, detectethe the whole conspiracie by his 
owne lrés m from his father’s howse, Kenele, unto 
the Quene and Erle of Mar beinge then at Fawkelande. 
The Duke havinge suspecion of his sone intercepted the 
Quene answer unto the lrés w* were from thys Quene 
favorable wrytten, to confirme hym in hys honest mynde 
w" thanks accordinge. The Duke beinge nowe assured 
that thys crewe was detected threatnethe his sone and 
puttethe h in suche feare of his lyf that the nexte 
nyght he Voetng in his chamber alone discendethe by 
suche meanes as he made wt his sheetes, blanketts and 
other thynges above xxx. fadome owte of a wyndowe 
in his hose and dubled, and so travailethe from Ester eve 
at nyght upon his foote untyll Ester twesedaye in the 
morninge that he came to the Larde of Graynges howse, 
from whence he wryttethe agayne unto the Erle of Mar 
that he desyered to come to his Sovereigne. 

In thys meane tyme arrivethe the Erle Bothewell at the 
Court knowinge the treason detected, thynkynge not- 
w*tstandinge to have. purged in hym. The matter ap- 
pered so manifeste that he was comitted that nyghte to 
the custodie of the garde, and the nexte daye sent to St. 
Andrews Castle, straytlye keapte as the case requerethe. 

The Abbot of Kilivynnynge, a Hamilton, beinge one of 
the Dukes cheif consellers, wt divers other of that sur- 
name, were sent forthe after thErle of Arrane, as the Erle 
of Arrane saythe to slaye hym, thothe to retayne hym yf 
theie coulde have found hym bycawse he so escaped. 
This Abbot-thynkynge w' the lyke face, as the Erle of 
Bothewell dy. to have borne owte the matter, was the selfe 
same nyghte taken and is also presentlye in St. Andrews 
Castle. Since that tyme one or two more of lesse reputa- 
tion ar also in preson. 

ThErle of Arrane the twesdaye comethe from the L. of 
Graynges howse to the Courte, unto whome this acci- 
dent befelt, whether yt was for extreame feare of his lyf 
beinge threatned by his father, longe wache, great 
travaile, or some naturall inclination bothe of father and 
mother, but that nyghte he became sterke made. His 
heade full of imaginations yt everie man that he sawe 
came to kill hym, w'* maynie other fonde toyes pyttyfull 
to speake of and grevous to be remembred in a man of 
his estate. He is nowe somewhat better, but alwaye 
saythe that he is bywyched. He is presentlye at St. 
Andrews, well keapte and used as a man oughte to be in 
yt case. 

I dowte not but you thynke thys a straynge historie. 
Thoughe I myghte have set yt forthe in more words, yet 
I assure you no nerer the trothe then I have in these. 
Of thys madnes of his, some conjecture that the former 
advertysement agaynst the Erle Bothwell proceded upon 
_ humo’. The matter is otherwyse to manifeste and 
therefore yor L. maye easlye conjecture what he hathe 
deserved. Howe thother shalbe restored to his wysedom 
yt Pepe in the handes of God. For the Abbot, Chrysts 
flocke shalbe never the worce fedde thoughe hys hedde 
were from his sholders. The Quene in thys case bothe 
honorablye and stowtlye behavethe her self, determined 
nether over remeslye to behave her self, nor yet so 
rigorouslye to deale as maye be anye thynge agaynst her 
reputation. Iam forced for lacke of tyme thus to leave 
yo'L. Scribbled in haste the vii. of Aprell, 1562. 

Yor L. ever to comand, 
Tuo. RANDOLPHE. 


The Erle of Arrane by all shyftes that he cann fynde 
wolde goe backe from yt that he wrote. Wherfore thys 
daye was sent unto the Castle of St. Andrewes, to 
keapte, rather ad terrorem quam ad poenam, 

Such was the sad fate of the Earl of Arran, the 
earliest lover of Mary, and the proffered husband 
of Elizabeth. 

The next letter from Randolph [supposed to 
have been written towards the end of 1562] is 
very much injured by damp. Some part of the 
edges are entirely lost. Many of the missing 
words may be easily supplied, but we have 
thought it better to print the document exactly 
as it stands, inserting * * * where it is 
defective : 

Thomas Randolphe to Henry Kyllygrew. 

I wrote unto you from Barw* sence my * * * I have 

had lyttle matter. I watte not yt what tru| ble this] mes- 


cheveus masse maye torne us unto, yt is rather * * * for 
dyspyte then devotion for those that * * * nota straw 





for yt, and geste sometymes merrelie agaynste yt. Ether 
ru shortly come to * * * mayke us some what adoe. 

Duke [of Chatelherault] * * * have no wyll of the 
Courte as longe as * * * Theie lye within xm myles of yt 
and purpose to come no nere yt excepte that theie be sent 
for * * * so doynge have loste no credyt. Seinge that 
* * * not fayne their frendes thynke yt best that thaye 
* * * in their owne nature and yet do theienothynge * * * 
either lawe, conscience or dewtie. Yt is purp[osed to} 
mayke warres upon the theeves of the borders w** [wilbe 
a] good meanes t’intertayne o' frendeshipe. Looke * * * 
at oF handes but peace and amytie. The La{dies|]* * * 


merrie loppinge and dansinge, lustie and fayer. I have 
nought else to wryte, &c. 
At Edenb. the 18 


Yor lovinge * * * 
THo. RaNDOLPHE. 
To my lovinge and assured frende, 
Mr’ Henrie Killegrewe, 
at his howse in Paules Churche Yarde, 
the next doore to the Deane of Paules. 
Deliver herew" a dagger and a payre of knyves. 


This letter has no little interest. The ‘‘ mis- 


chievous mass” appears to have been attended by 
few of the nobility and those it seems did not care 


a straw about it, but jested merrily against it.. 


The reformed ministers regarded Mary as an 
idolater, and by their preaching impressed upon 
the people that they ought to malign and oppose 
their sovereign. Many of the leading nobility 
avoided going to Court, unless summoned by 
Mary herself. The ladies of her household, who, 
newly come from France, were merry and fond of 
dancing, were not spared by Knox and his 
followers ; and those who neglected and slighted 
the Queen lost no credit with the people. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
—+— 
Paris, 29th Sept. 

IF there could ever have been a doubt in the 
mind of any reasonable being, as to the deadly in- 
fluence of despotism upon whatever falls within 
the shadow of its baleful wing, I think the con- 
dition of France and the Frenchmen of the present 
day might suffice to prove that there,' where is 
despotism, health and even life ceases. Every- 
thing, from the highest to the lowest social range, 
is infected by it. For the last year and more, we 
have seen what an absolute government makes 
of the trade and industry of the country, and to 
what a sad state of stagnation the commercial 
centres here are now reduced ; we need only turn 
our eyes to this side or that, and we see illiberal- 
ism choking up every issue that ought, in a 
healthy state of things, to open before the rush of 
the nation’s vital currents—everywhere there is 
some obstacle to expansion. . But it is a very 
favourite theory with absolutists to affirm that 
nothing is more advantageous to Art than a despotic 
form of government ; and to prove this they quote 
the Athenian tyrants and the small sovereigns of 
Italy, and the absolute little princes of Germany, 
&c. There may be just a bare possibility of dis- 
cussion upon all this when the sovereign who 
reigns despotically is himself a great lover of Art. 
There are certainly proofs to be adduced of the 
co-existence of absolutism and of strong develop- 
ment in the arts. But how will it stand, think 
you, when the sovereign is not indifferent merely to 
every question that can be termed artistic, but 
when he actually is curiously ignorant of and de- 
cidedly antipathetic to everything that comes 
within the domain of Art ? 

Such is unfortunately the case with the present 
head of the state in this country. I presume there 
has rarely been created any man so utterly devoid 
of the faculties that are required in order to jud 
of excellence in Art as is Louis Napoleon. The 
fibre that in complete human organisations 
vibrates at the touch of the Beautiful, lies dor- 
mant in him, and yields no response to Mozart, 
Shakspere, or Raphael. No intuition, mysterious 
as sure, teaches him the difference between 
Leonardo da Vinci and the veriest house-painter 
of all those who transmit yards upon yards of 
horribly bedaubed canvass to the exhibitions 
at the Louvre; no sense that cannot err makes 
him feel Rossini to be beyond a writer of romances 
for the cafés chantants. And, most unluckily, 
the ee insufficiencies are, in this respect, 
not made up for by any qualities in the Empress. 
I do not believe a kinder, better, more charitable, 
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or more unaffected person than Engénie de Mon- 
tijo ever lived or breathed ; but a more sppaling 
instance of nullity has rarely been exhibited to 
the public appreciation than that which is fur- 
nished forth by the above-mentioned most 
amiable lady. It is nullity everywhere, nullity 
instinctive and intellectual, as well as nullity 
educational. There is no one single chord in her 
whole composition that replies to anything beyond 
her vast amplitude of starched petticoats, or the 
invention of a new head-dress by Félix! This 
being the ease, it is easy to conceive of what use 
can be the ‘‘ protection” of the throne, as far as 
Art is concerned. As to literature, that is 
scarcely in question under the Empire, for 
the men who are worth alluding to form really 
a ‘‘republic” of their own, and have nothing 
in common with the existing régime, with 
which they only come in contact through the 
annoyances it now and then contrives to inflict 
upon them. Painters and sculptors have a some- 
what better chance—(though the very illustrious 
among these, such as Juques, and the late Paul 
Delaroche and Ary Scheffer stood aloof and 
remained faithful to the government of the Orleans 
branch)—painters and sculptors have a some- 
what better chance or Prince Napoleon, who 
not only really admires the higher productions of 
the plastic arts, but sedulously pays court to 
their productions, and seeks to the utmost of his 
ability to be guided by their counsels. 

But the art of all others that is literally dis- 
inherited in France is music. Music has no 
chance whatever, and that simply because France, 
despotically governed, is so by a despot who 
positively hates whatsoever is musical. A volume 
might be filled with the anecdotes proving the 
strong distaste of the Imperial couple for music. 
One evening last winter at a concert at the 
Tuileries, at which the orchestra of the Conser- 
vatoire was performing in matchless style the 
overture to Guillawme Tell, his Majesty, more 
moved than usual by the ‘‘concourse of sweet 
sounds,” beckoned toM. A... . , the arranger 
of the concert, and asked him, in a loud tone— 


when ‘‘all that noise would be over?” (quand ils | 


en auront fini avec tout ce bruit ?) 

A very intimate friend of mine remarking upon 
the imperial incapacity with regard to music in 
the presence of Meyerbeer, said : ‘‘ At the Tuileries 
they like nothing beyond the Postillion de Lonju- 
meau.” At this, the great Maéstro, turning 
round, observed: ‘No, you are mistaken there ; 
what they like is the ronde of the Filles de 
Marbre!” 

Well! it is certain that, what with the 
oppression inherent to the present form of 
government, and with the corruption that so 


particularly distinguishes the whole tribe of court | 


officials, added to the special antipathy of the 
Emperor and Empress for music—it is certain, I 
repeat, that Paris will very shortly be the last 
of all European capitals, musically speaking. 
Already, as far as the Italian Opera is concerned, 
you in London are immeasurably the superiors of 
your French neighbours ; and how any one can be 
got, who, like M. Calzado, loses money year 


after year in presenting an indifferent’ public | 
to me a _pro- | 
blem. But you will naturally object that, with | 
the immense sums of money it can, and does | 
expend upon the thédtres subventionnés, upon | 


with indifferent singers, is 


the Grand Opéra above all others, the French 
ae pane on ought to be able to ensure to the 

aris public the performance of every possible 
chef @euvre by the finest singers in the whole 
world. Instead of this, what happens? The 
Grand Opéra and the Opéra Comique are simply 
the ruinous amusement of the hangers-on of the 
Court. As far as the Grand Opéra is concerned, 
this is literally the case; whilst the Opéra 
Comique is, to a certain degree, saved from its 
fate by one all but perfect singer, M. Faure, and 
by the fact of its being less fashionable than the 
Académie Impériale. I will explain. The be- 
hooped and be-feathered dames of the official 
world do not hold to being seen in a box at the 
Opéra Comique, whereas they do hold to sailing 
into their boxes at the house in the Rue Lepelle- 


tier. They care about as much for music as their 
male relatives care for freedom, and can distin- 
guish about as readily between a singer who sings 
in time and one who sings out of time, as the 
above-mentioned gentlemen can distinguish be- 
tween true and false principles in political eco- 
nomy; but they choose to be seen at the Grand 
Opéra, and consequently the greatest galanterie 
that can be shown to a lady by her adorers is to 
send her a box for the Académie Impériale. But 
do not fancy such boxes are paid for—no such 
thing. The real, bond fide subseription boxes are 
few in number, comparatively, to what they might 
be ; and the director of the Opéra would tell you 
that the bond fide paying public only comes when 
the fashionable or official public is away from 
Paris. The period of the ‘‘season” is a ruinous 
one, and one during which boxes and stalls are 
devoured by the hungry “lions” (with or without 


every now and then the State (as in the case of 
M. Roqueplan two or three years back) pays some 
enormous deficit, some colossal sum, which is 
thus extorted from the misera contribuens plebs (as 
the Magyars technically termed in their laws the 
popular masses), without the said plebs receiving 
any sort of compensation for the same. The 
Emperor's perpetual phrase apropos to all this is, 
“To whatever you choose about the opera, but 
do not trouble me upon the subject.” In this way 
M. Fould (whose species of harem is represented by 
the aforesaid theatre) comes to tolerate the most 
absolutely intolerable abuses. One of the most 
glaring of these has just taken place, and may 
suffice to show you what goes on in these cases. 
Méry, the rhymester of Marseilles, has written— 
or rather had written—a libretto called La Fin du 
Monde, for which Felicien David has composed 
the music. The work was shown to M. Carvalho, 
the director of the Théatre Lyrique, who, not being 
guaranteed by the government and saved by sub- 
ventions, is obliged to consult the taste of the 
public, and only bring out what pays. M. Car- 
valho, this being the case, at once, and most 
peremptorily refused ‘‘ The End of the World,” 
with its Valley of Jehoshaphat, trumpeting arch- 
angels and all, and signified that no power on 
earth should induce him to expend one farthing 
on an opera that was destined to an immediate 
and irremediable fiasco. Upon this the ill- 
fashioned work of art was carried to the Académie 
Impériale, and M. Royer, like his colleague, M. 
Carvalho, refused admittance to it. M. Méry, 
however, has friends at Court; so has Felicien 
David. M. Arlés Dufour, an intimate friend of 
| M. Fould, and whose attachment to Felicien 
; David comes from their having been Saint 
; Simonians together, applied to the Minister 
of State, and the whole matter has been 
| arranged. M. Royer has been sent for and 
; was told by M. Fould that the Fin du 
| Monde must be ‘‘ got up” and given! The un- 
| fortunate director protested to the death, saying 
| the thing was monstrous, impossible, and would 
| be pitilessly damned, nay, laughed at by the 
| public. M. Fould’s reply, as reported, is truly 
| characteristic : ‘‘ Ze public! le public! je men 
moque pas mal du public! the piece must be 
given.” And given it will be, that is certain. Its 
title is altered to that of Le Dernier Jowr de 
Pompéti, and under this title will be produced. 
The whole corps of artists is open-mouthed upon 
the absurdity of the whole proceeding ; and the 
| other day the tenor, Roger, was asked what the 
| new opera was like. ‘It is like what Méhul 
| wrote before he grew to be a musician,” was the 
answer ; ‘‘it resembles his style when he produced 
;a lamentable piece called Les Aveugles de 
; Toléde, and when it would have been impossible 
to fancy he could ever have written Joseph.” Still, 
as I said, Le Dernier Jour de Pompéii will be 
| got up and given. After that the expectant and 
for ever disappointed public will enjoy the delect- 
| able creations of Prince Poniatowski and of His 
| Highness, Ernest, Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
| both of whom are preparing lyrical dramas to 
; succeed Don Desiderio and Santa Chiara. 
| Some ill-conditioned persons, eminently ‘‘mal 





| 


| pensants,” have proposed that the Académie | 


any pun) of the court. The natural result is that | 


es 


Impériale should be denominated ‘ L’Hotel des 


Invalides Lyriques” as the Tuileries were called 
| ** Hétel des Invalides Civils” in 1848, 
| _ lam sorry to say that even the one good singe? 
| the opera had is sadly falling off—I mean Madame 
| Borghi Mamo. I heard her the other night jp 
| the Reine de Chypre, and was terribly struck } 
| the deterioration of her voice ; added to which she 
has made no progress as an actress, and pro. 
nounces French worse than ever ;—another victim 
| to the false systems of the present day, in regard 
to the training of the voice, or perhaps I should 
rather say to the absence of all system. Ghosts of 
the old Italian masters, why do ye not rise from 
| your graves and scare away the ignorant tribe of 
would-be professors of our day, who positively 
have ceased to know where are the limits of that 
| most delicate organ, the human voice, what are 
| its specialities, and what the dangers that threaten 
its preservation! Imagine that there exists one 
of these, a professeur du Conservatoire if you 
ome who in his method for teaching how to sing 
as the following delicious phrase: “when by 
dint of proper study the voice which was origin. 
ally a contralto has risen to be a soprano...” 111 
Why not say ‘‘when this sparrow shall have become 
a hawk?” But these are the voice-trainers of 
this country, and of our time. As I said, the 
musical art is sinking fast in France, and under 
the present government must sink lower with 
each day. 





Paris, Wednesday, 

Decidedly the Imperial Government of France 
seems determined to play the part of Mecenas, 
A year or more ago it directed that, to create 
employment for literary men, a topographical 
description of the Gauls, from the conquest of 
Julius Cesar down to the end of the Roman 
domination, should be drawn up. Quite recently, 
for the same laudable object, it has decided that 
a complete geographical dictionary of all France 
—giving the ancient and modern history, topo- 
graphical description and statistical details of 
every department, every town, and every village 
of any note—shall be compiled. 

These two works will doubtless oecupy more 
years to complete than the Empire is destined to 
last ; the compilers of them having no inducement 
to be particularly industrious. The literary value 
of them when completed will, besides, not be 
extremely great, seeing that they will only contain 
in other words and in another form, information 
which may be obtained in a few minutes in any 
decent library. But, nevertheless, the French 
Emperor deserves the thanks of the literary 
fraternity for what he has done, and doubtless 
he will have his reward in hearing some one or 
other of them sing, O et presidium et dulce decus 
meum! Dealers in butter, too, should be grateful, 
for they may see a fall in the price of paper 
‘*Jooming in the future.” 

The theatrical season promises to be extraordi- 
narily brilliant. It has only just commenced. 
The Théatre de la Porte Saint Martin has 
brought out a version of Faust, which wiil u- 
doubtedly make all Paris run to see it ; not for 
its literary merit, but because it has been got up 
with scenery, dresses, and decorations, of extra- 
ordinary splendour. It is even given out that 
these things have cost 80007. ; and 8000/. worth 
of daubing, tailoring, and upholstery, to be 
seen in one night, must, I should fancy, 
be perfectly irresistible to the Parisians. 
The new piece at the Odéon, of which men- 
tion was made in a previous letter, Le Mar- 
chand malgré lui, is gaining more success than 
had been thought likely ; and the management of 
the house has other and _ greater things in reserve. 
The Vaudeville, which re-opened lately, has 
brought out a new piece called Les Mariages 
Dangereux, by M. Jaime, which has not realised 
the expectation that had been formed of it. But, 
as a set-off to this little disappointment, a new 
play, in four acts, by M. Solar, entitled the 
Millionnaire, another by the same called Faust, 
but not Goethe’s Faust, and a third by Anicet 
Bourgeois, Les Comédiens de Société, are in prepa 
ration, and success is confidently predicted for 
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each. Solar is a very able man—extraordinarily 
so, in fact—seeing _ that, though a simple 
‘ournalist by profession, he has succeeded in 
valising a large fortune by speculations on the 
Bourse ; and it is believed that, notwithstanding 
a lack of dramatic experience, he will be able, as 
the phrase goes, to ‘“‘make something of” the 
modern man of millions and the modern creation 
of Mephistopheles. At the Gymnase we are pro- 
mised a piece by Alexander Dumas junior, and in 
addition one, in five acts, under the title of Made- 
noiselle de Maupin, by Scribe. It isnow thirty-seven 
years since this last-named veteran dramatist first 
wrote for the Gymnase, and the number of pieces 
which he has given to that one house is one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight. At the Théatre Frangaise 
a play by the same scribe, a small one by Louis 
Ratisbonne, and four or five others by writers of 
note are to be given. The Palais Royal has several 
ofmore or less pretensions in preparation or reserve; 
and the Boulevard theatres will, either with fairy 
pieces or melodramas, or both, strive for public 
favour. 

As I anticipated, the translation of Sophocles’ 
Gdipus at the Théatre Frangaise, though a success, 
has not succeeded ; that is to say, though it was 
loudly applauded on the first night, and though 
literary men feel interest in it, and though the 
persons who possess, or are anxious to be sup- 
posed to possess, literary culture, fly into raptures 
abut it, the great mass of the public—who, after 
all, are of most account, seeing that they alone 
py for their places—the great mass consider it 
heavy, dull, and a bore. Nor need this be won- 
dered at: the modern Parisians are not, whatever 
they may think, Athenians, and the lofty 
intellectual drama which delighted the old 
Athenians, cannot be appreciated by such a set of 
perfumers, tailors, corn-cutters, grocers, restaura- 
teurs, and Bourse speculators as they for the 
most part are. Besides, such is the frivolous 
character of the Parisian mind, that a solemn 
oracle strikes it with no awe, and that the spec- 
tacle of a man who murders his own father and 
narries his mother, inspires ribald jokes rather 
than speechless terror. 

Another volume of M, Guizot’s ‘‘ Memoirs” was 
to have appeared about this time; but the visit 
which the distinguished ex-minister paid to 
England in the summer has thrown him behind, 
and the volume cannot be ready until towards 
the end of the year. The delay has caused con- 
siderable vexation, every new contribution an- 
nounced from his gifted pen being waited for with 
eager impatience ; and, in addition, the nearer he 
approaches present times the more interesting 
will his book become. 

M. Thiers, on his part, is still toiling at his 
“History of the Consulate and the Empire,” the 
conclusion of which cannot long be delayed. The 
gross partiality to the French, and the injustice 
to the English manifested in this great work will 
detract considerably from its value as an authority. 
For my part I am surprised that M. Thiers should 
not have been able to hold the balance between 
the two nations more evenly ; for though he has 
not alittle of that exaggerated and unreasoning 
patriotism which the French call chauvinisme, 
his lofty intellect and his great experience in the 
highest order of saitiiet: affairs might have 
been expected to counterbalance that weakness ; 
and, besides, as from personal experience I can 
testify, he takes exceeding pains to investigate 
all his facts, listening with the greatest courtesy 
to any one, high or low, countryman or foreigner, 
who may have anything to say thereanent, and 
txamining with the greatest care any letters or 


documents thereupon which may be submitted to 
in, 





Brussels, Wednesday. 
The “Congress on Literary and Artistie Pro- 
perty,” which has been so much talked of, met 
i this city on Monday ; and it is attended by 
authors, artists, journalists, publishers, econo- 
iusts, and even ex-ministers and legislators of 
elgium, England, France, Spain, Denmark, 
Holland, Portugal, Austria, Switzerland, Sardinia, 
and Germany, The business of the Congress was 





opened by a most able speech from M. Faider, 
President of the Committee which made the pre- 
liminary arrangements for the Congress.; and that 
gentleman, who was formerly a cabinet minister, 
was afterwards chosen president, the Belgian 
Minister of the Interior, M. Rogier, being elected 
honorary president. The vice-presidents and 
secretaries were then elected for different countries 
—Mr. Knight and Mr. R. Bell being the vice- 
president and secretary for England. The next 
thing done was for the members of the Congress 
to divide themselves into five committees, which 
committees are charged to examine fully and 
report on, or, to use a Continental phrase, 
‘elaborate’ — 1. Questions relative to the 
international recognition of literary and artistic 
property. 2. Questions relative to the pro- 
prietorship of literary and artistic works in 
general. 3. Those relative to the representation 
and execution of dramatic or musical works. 4. 
Those relative to the arts of design ; and 5. Eco- 
nomic questions. Each member joined the com- 
mittee for which he conceived himself best 
qualified, and the second committee was most 
numerous of any: but though belonging to one par- 
ticular committee, members are at liberty to attend 
the deliberations of all the others. One of the 
most important questions which the Congress 
will have to decide, and which has already occa- 
sioned a good deal of discussion in one of the 
committees, is, whether literary property should 
be declared perpetual, like house or land, or be 
limited for a certain number of years. On this 
point difference of opinion may prevail, but that 
the Congress will pronounce in favour of a pro- 
longation of the term for which literary property 
at present exists is certain. 

The Congress is regarded with mingled interest 
and respect in Brussels, and high personages seem 
anxious to do it honour. A serenade was given 
to its members on Monday evening ; last evening 
the Minister of the Interior gave them a grand 
soirée ; to-day the King and the heir to the throne, 
the Duke de Brabant, have paid a visit to the 
Congress, 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
Meztine at LEEDs, 1858. 

Tue sectional meetings of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science commenced 
on Thursday, the 23rd inst., and the general pro- 
ceedings were brought to a close on Wednesday 
last. . With the space at our command, it will be 
impossible to give even abstracts of all the 
interesting papers read in the various sections ; 
but we propose in the present and one or two 
succeeding numbers to lay before our readers 
tolerably copious epitomes of those which 
possess the most practical and scientific interest. 
The rest must be left for the authorised official 

record of the proceedings of the Association. 

We must premise that the following was the 
arrangement of sections :— 

Section A.—Mathematical and Physical Science. 
Pa B.—Chemical Science. 
és C.—Geology. : : 
2 D.—Zoology and Botany, including 


Physiology. 
» E.—Geography and Ethnology. _ 
a F.—Economic Science and Statistics. 


G.—Mechanical Science. 


” 

It must be added that each section had its 
proceedings inaugurated by a special address from 
its individual President, in which a general, and 
in some instances a most copious and detailed 
review was given of the present state and future 
prospects of the particular sciences to which the 
meetings had reference. We have not deemed it 
necessary to mention the days upon which the 
papers included in our report were read or sub- 
mitted, as the interest in them does not depend 
upon dates: it is sufficient to know that they 
constitute parts in the proceedings of the Asso- 
ciation for the year. Our report, therefore, will 


be given in the order of the sections, as that is at 

once the most clear and the most concise. 

Section A.—Mathematical and Physical Science. 
President—the Rev. Dr. Whewell. 

Professor STEVELLY read a communication by 
Professor Powell, in continuation of his report of 
last year, on ‘‘Luminous Meteors.” It stated 
that no further discoveries of any note had at 
present been made. 

Mr. R. Stewart, of Edinburgh, read a paper 
on ‘*Radiant Heat,” the result of experiments 
made by himself and Professor Forbes. 

Mr. W. 8. Ayrton read @ communication on 
‘*Heat and the indestructibility of elementary 
bodies,” by Miss Rosini M. Zornlin. 

The Rev. Mr. EARNSHAW submitted some notes 
in Physics, which had been collected by Dr. P. A. 
Siljestrom, of Stockholm. The first paper referred 
to the distribution of heat in the interior of the 
earth, and had special reference to the subject of 
eruptions. In it he stated his belief that the 
interior of the earth was occupied by currents of 
various degrees of heat, which mixed with each 
other and attained a certain degree of temperature 
in the same manner as substances subject to all 
the physical influences of the earth’s exterior. 

The other communication, by Professor Silje- 
strom, was read by Mr. EArnsnaw, ‘‘ On the 
Constitution of Comets.” He gave as his 
opinion that comets consisted of thin gaseous 
matter, and as a specimen of their components he 
said that, in regard to the nucleus, it was as if a 
ring of wire was covered over with white paper, 
an candle held behind ; the former illustrating” 
the transparent quality of the comet, and the 
latter the verification of Sir John Herschel’s state- 
ment that he had seen a star through the body of 
the nucleus. 

A paper was read *‘ On a mode of constructing 
Tables of Squares and Cubes” by Charles M. 
Witticu, Actuary, University Life Office. 

The square and cube of any number being 
given, the following squares and cubes may be 
readily found by Mr. Willich’s theorems. In 
proof generally— 

Let x be any number whatever. 

Then x + 1 is the next succeeding number. 

Theorem for Squares.—x +1 | *=a#+e+x+1. 

Theorem for Cubes.—a« +1 | =a + 3x2 + 3a+1- 

SEecTIoN B.—Chemical Science. 
President—Sir J. F. W. Herschel, Bart., D.C.L., 
R.S. 

The following papers were read :— 

SrEvENSON Macapam, Ph. D., F.R.S.E.—‘‘On 
M. de Luca’s claim to be the discoverer of the 
non-presence of iodine in the atmospheric air, 
rain-water, and snow.” 

‘‘On an improved Electric Lamp, invented and 
manufactured by Mr. W. Hart, Edinburgh.” 

In the absence of the inventor, Dr. MACADAM 
explained the construction of the instrument, the 
chief peculiarity of which consisted in its having 
an electro-magnet, which regulated the distance 
between the charcoal points, in proportion to the 
electrical current. Dr. Macadam also read his 
paper entitled a ‘‘ Note on the production of a 
frosted surface on articles made of aluminum.”— 
Some aluminum had a short time ago been ob- 
tained for the purpose of making medals. When 
the medals were struck, a peculiar grey appear- 
ance was noticed on their surface, which it was 
supposed arose from the uncleanness of the die.. 
Close examination, however, showed that this was 
not the case. Some of these medals were sub- 
jected to the action of hydrochloric acid and nitric 
acid separately, without producing much effect on 
their surfaces. When some of them were put na 
solution of caustic potash they were acted on very 
violently, hydrogen being evolved, and the surface: 
of the metal becoming beautifully frosted. This 
phenomenon of an alkali comporting itself to a. 
metal as acids do, was worthy the attention of 
chemists. After aluminum has been frosted in 
this manner, it does not become tarnished on ex- 
posure to the action of the air. 

C. W. Bryeiey, Ph. D., F.C.S., “On the 








effects produced on glass, by exposure to the 
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action of mud in water,”-—Along with several 
other articles lately found in a lake at Walton 
Hall, near Wakefield, were a piece of window 
glass, and the remains of an antique bottle. It is 
supposed that they have been buried in the mud 
ever since the Hall was attacked by Oliver Crom- 
well’s soldiers. The interest these specimens 
possessed, in a scientific point of view, consisted 
in the remarkable appearance they presented after 
their submersion, possessing hues of colour rival- 
ling those of the finest specimens of pearl shells, 
The mud in which they had been embedded con- 
tained a large quantity of organic matter and 
sulphide of hydrogen. On scraping the glass with 
a penknife the coloured part was easily detached 
in minute scales, those exhibiting the red or deep 
orange rays of colour coming off easily, when 
green or bluish scales became disclosed to view, 
which were with more difficulty removed. The 
glass underneath appeared as if it had been ground, 
or subjected to the action of hydrofluoric acid. 
The scales consisted of silicates of lime with iron, 
but with no potash or soda. The glass consisted 
of a silicate of potassa and soda, with a very 
slight trace of iron and lime. The glass appeared 
originally to have been a pure alkaline silicate. 
The potash originally in it appeared to have 
been replaced by lime and iron derived from the 
water, in the case of the detached scales. It has 
been known for a long time that water acts more 
or less on glass, slowly decomposing it into 
a soluble alkaline silicate, Scheele observed that 
water which had been boiled a long time in glass 
vessels became alkaline. Ebelmann published 
some time ago an account of the strong action of 
water charged with carbonic acid on glass. That 
ammonia assists the action of moisture or water 
very materially may frequently be evidenced in 
the case of stable windows. It is possible that, 
in the present case, the silica of the glass after the 
separation of the alkali may have been left in a 
gelatinous state, as a condition necessary for its 
subsequent combination with lime and iron, de- 
rivable from the water, to form the less soluble 
silicate of which it is constituted. The glass, 
viewed by transmitted light, exhibited rays of 
colour complementary to the reflective rays. The 
various colours doubtless owe their origin to the 
different refractive powers of each of the scales, 
aecording to the degree of thickness, the red or 
deep red orange rays being produced by the 
thickest of them. 

Dr. ODLING read a paper on ‘‘ Chloro-arsenious 
Acid and some of its Compounds,” by W. Wallace, 
Ph.D., F.C.S. 

Mr. W. Hueeon on the ‘Alkaline Water of 
Leeds.” —This water is met with on boring into 
the rock from 300 to 400 feet from the surface. 
At present the water rises to a level in the bore- 
hole about 80 or 90 feet from the surface. For- 
merly the water used to rise to the surface, but in 
consequence of its extensive use for manufacturing 
and other purposes, it is now as low as before 
stated. It marks about 8 degrees hard on Dr. 
Clark’s scale. It sometimes rises from the sand- 
stone rock, and at other times from the blue-bind 
or argillaceous shale. The whole amount of 
earthy matter in the water is considerable. 
From the analysis 97 grains of the whole 
mineral ingredients are carbonate of soda and 
chloride of sodium, which form the chief charac- 
teristics of this water. It also contains a 
large quantity of dissolved gaseous matter. 
Besides the gases dissolved in the water, a 
large quantity is continually rising to the surface 
in bubbles, which explode on the application of a 
light. The following gases are contained in 100 
parts of this explosive compound :— 

Carburetted hydrogen ... 


. 75°50 
Carbonic aci: il 


. 11°45 
PUBBOBON 55. tans. “ees 13°05 
Sulphuretted hydrogen ... . trace 
_ This alkaline water 
ing from analyses 
alkaline matter than any in England. The 
nearest approach to it is the water of the Artesian 
well in Trafalgar Square, which, according to the 
analyses of Abel and Rowney, contains 18 grains 


100,000 
r appears to contain, judg- 
given, a a amount of 
gs 





of carbonate of soda in the gallon, and 20 grains 
of the whole solid matter is chloride of sodium. 


Section C.—Geology. 

President—William Hopkins, M.A., F.R.S. 

The Rey. J. W. Norwoop read a paper ‘‘On 
the Comparative Geology of Hotham, near Cave,” 
in the course of which he described the rock forma- 
tions of the district as consisting of the lower, 
middle, and upper lias, comparing them with simi- 
lar formationsin Gloucestershire and Northampton- 
shire. He exhibited specimens of their fossiliferous 
deposits, including a few taken from the upper 
lias, which has hitherto been supposed to be con- 
fined to the oolite formations, and which leads to 
the assumption that that formation is really the 
same as the Bath oolites. 

Mr. G. P. Bevan, M.D., F.G.S., read a 

aper ‘‘On the Marine Shell Bed of the South 
ales Coal Basin,” showing the presence of vege- 
table remains in the upper coal measures of the 
district, and of shells and fish in the lower coal 
measures, and illustrating the continuity of forms 
of life in different stratifications. 

The Rey. E. Trottore followed with a paper 
“On the Geology of a part of Lincolnshire 
hitherto unexplained.” His remarks were con- 
fined to the coast near the Wash, and he said 
there were abundant evidences of the alternate 
submergence and elevation of a large part of the 
district within the human period, which he attri- 
buted to volcanic causes. 

Mr. PacE mentioned instances of similar sub- 
mergence and elevations of the coast of Seotland, 
also within the human period. 

Professor OWEN, With reference to this part of 
the subject, said that some time ago he was sent 
for to the North, to examine’ a fossilised tree, 
which had been found in digging the Jarrow dock, 
which bore undoubted evidence of having been 
cut by human hands. It was supposed to be a 
most important discovery, as showing the antiquity 
of the human race, and at first everything appeared 
satisfactory. On prosecuting his inquiries, how- 
ever, he learned that one of the nayvies, not then 
on the works, was said to have discovered a 
similar tree in another part of the dock, which he 
cut to lay down a sleeper. The man was sent 
for, and on his arrival he declared that the tree 
pointed out was the one he had cut. It was 
endeavoured to be explained that that was im- 
possible, as the place had not been excavated 
before ; but, looking with supreme contempt upon 
the assembly of geologists and engineers, the 
man persisted in the identification of his own 
work, and exclaimed, ‘‘the top of the tree must 
be somewhere,” upon which he (Professor Owen) 
offered half-a-crown to the first navvy who would 
produce it. Away ran half a dozen of them, and 
in a few minutes they returned with the top. This 
explained the mystery. The man had cut off the 
top with his spade, the stump afterwards got 
covered up with silt, and on being again un- 
covered it was supposed to bea great discovery. 
Never had he so narrow an escape from intro- 
ducing a ‘‘ new discovery” into science, and never 
had he a more fortunate escape. 

The Rev. F. F. SratHam read a paper ‘‘On 
the Geology of the Scilly Islands,” in which he 
described their geological structure, their probable 
union at some geological period, the evidence 
afforded of their elevation and depression, and the 
effects of the sea upon the rocks. 

Mr. H. C. Sorsy read a paper ‘‘On the 
currents present during the deposition of the 
carboniferous and Permian strata in South York- 
shire and North Derbyshire.” This was a con- 
tinuation of a branch of geology on which the 
author has already published several papers, 
pointing out how the direction and characters of 
the currents present during the deposition of 
stratified rocks may be determined. The neigh- 
bourhood of Sheffield is extremely well fitted for 
this inquiry, and from residing there the author 
has been able to minutely examine a large tract, 
and lay down the direction of the currents in 
many hundred localities on large maps, which 
were exhibited and explained. The chief conelu- 
sions derived from his observations were, that 





during the period of the millstone grit there was 
a very uniform general current from the north. 
east, slightly interfered with by a tide setting from 
the north-west, and by the action of waves and 
local wind-drift currents produced by the powerfy] 
westerly gales. This general north-east current 
was also present during the deposition of the 
lower part of the coal strata, but ceased towards 
that of the central and more productive portion 
when in different localities and beds the currents 
were from all parts of the compass; but the 
relative amount of material drifted from different 
quarters bears a very striking analogy to the 
amount of wind that blows from various parts of 
the compass, as if the wind was the effective cange 
of the currents, and the tide and general north. 
east current had ceased to exist. During the 
deposition of the magnesian limestone the sea was 
valent to a very decided tide, rising and falling 
with great uniformity from W.S.W. to E.N.E, 
amongst a number of shoals, on which surfice 
wayes stranded, chiefly produced by easterly 
winds, as if the sea was far more open to the east 
than towards the west. There must, therefore, 
have been a very great change in physical geo. 
graphy between the periods of the carboniferous 
limestone and the magnesian limestone, since at 
those epochs the directions of the rise and fall 
of the tide were nearly perpendicular to each 
other, which may perhaps indicate as great a 
change in the distribution of the land and sea as 
if the tide in the English Channel was to cease to 
flow in its present course, and was to set right 
over France into the Mediterranean. 


Section D.—Zoology and Botany. 
President—C. C. Babington, M.A. 

The first paper was read by Professor F. R. 
Ricuarpson, M.D., on the Dublin Bay Dredging 
Society’s proceedings. 

Sir JouHn RicHarpson read a lengthened paper 
by John Davy, M.D., F.R.S., Inspector-General 
of Hospitals, on the nature of the fishes in the 
Lake district, and chiefly as regarded the propaga- 
tion of salmon, and the properties of the rivers 
in the north of England for their production. 

Mr. N. B. Warp, of Clapham, read a paper on 
Suburban Gardens, the best way to promote their 
excellent growth, and the necessity for their culti- 
vation, and also a few remarks on Aquaria ; after 
which, J. Davis, Esq., of Thirsk, read a paper on 
the ‘‘ Plants of the Oolitic Moorlands ;” in illus- 
tration of the influence exercised by the geological 
formations on the distribution of mosses, especially 
in the North Riding and the vales of Cleveland. 

Dr. Carrincron, of Yeadon, next read m 
elaborate paper on the ‘‘ Distribution of gg in 
some districts. of Yorkshire.’—After this, the 
Rey. H. Hieerns read one on the ‘Death of the 
Common Hive Bee, supposed to be occasioned by 
a parasitic fungus ;” and also on the ‘‘ Liability of 
shell to injury from the growth of a fungus.’— 
Mr. T. C. Eyron, F.L.S., read a paper on the 
‘* Arrangement of Birds,” and ‘‘On Oyster-beds 
and the Haunts of Oysters.” 


Sus-Section D.—Physiology. 
President—Sir Benjamin Brodie. 


Mr. Nunnewey, F.R.C.S., read a paper “On 
the Structure of the Choroid Coat of the Eye, and 
more particularly on the character and arrangement 
of its pigmentary matter.” The choroid coat is 
the dark tissue interposed between the delicate 
sentient retina and the hard dense sclerotic, aud 
co-extensive with the latter. It begins at the 
entrance of the optic nerve by a round aperture 
with a distinct edge, in close apposition with the 
nerve, but not organically connected with it, and 
passing forward as far as the junction of the 
sclerotic and cornea, where as choroid proper !t 
terminates. It there comes in connection with the 
ciliary circle or muscle, the ciliary body and the 
iris. The choroid is essentially a vascular mem- 
brane, being made up of blood-vessels, colouring 
matter, and a modified white fibrous tissue. The 
choroid universally provided the pigmentary 
nigrum, and is of a deep bronze colour approaching 
to black. The pigment was described as consist- 
ing of two distinct forms of cells—on the inner 
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surface the choroid, of true hexagonal cells, and in 
the tissue and on the posterior surface, of stellate 
els, He did not admit, however, that they were 
true cells. The use of these cells was to destroy 
the light as soon as it had acted on the retina, and 
they were the most perfect absorbers of light of 
any substance in nature that he knew of. From 
the account he gave of the arrangement of the 
pigment, it afforded what he considered a satis- 
fuctory anatomical explanation of an abnormal 
condition of the eye which had hitherto not been 
understood, viz. :—Musce volitantes. The figures 
of those. motes he believed to resemble exactly 
portions of the choroid coat when teased out ; and 
theymight be expected toappear and disappear with 
the varying condition of the vessels arising from 
disordered stomach or the cerebral circulation ; 
and be cured by whatever corrects those condi- 
tins; or the musce might result from different 
erganic changes in the choroid coat which are 
incapable of being removed. Mr. Nunneley 
rendered his paper additionally interesting by 
exhibiting at the close a number of illustrative 
ebjects by the aid of an excellent microscope, 


Section E.—Geography and Ethnology. 
President—Sir Roderick I. Murchison. 


Mr. Tuomas WRIGHT, one of the secretaries of 
the section, read a paper prepared by Mr. John 
Crawfurd, of London, one of the vice-presidents, 
“Onthe Effects of Commixture, Locality, Climate, 
and Food on the Races of Man.” The writer gave 
a comprehensive review of the commixture of 
yarious nations, its effects on the mental faculties 
of the different populations, their physical charac- 
teristics, and language, &c. He glanced next at the 
effects of a change of climate upon any particular 
race. It did not appear, he said, that colour and 
the more prominent physical attributes or mental 
capacity had any necessary~ connection with 
climate; nor did he think that climate altered 
the physical form and mental faculties of a race 
transferred from its original locality to a new one. 
After quoting the opinion of Baron Humboldt, 
showing that heat had very little effect on the 
European constitution, Mr. Crawfurd applied this 
portion of his paper to disprove the statements, 
which he said had been repeatedly asserted, that 
the British possessions in India were unfit for 
the permanent residence of Englishmen. He 
pointed out, at some length, that varieties of 
climate had a great influence upon the mental 
powers of a people, and proceeded to consider, 
under the last head of his paper, the question of 
diet in relation to the physical and mental cha- 
racter of a people. The physical character of a 
tace, he said, did not seem to be in any respect 
altered by the nature of the vegetable diet of 
which it partook, provided the quantity were 
sufficient and the quality wholesome ; but when 
the question of the diet of a people related to 
mental development, the quality assumed an 
important aspect. No race of man, it might be 
safely asserted, ever acquired any respectable 
amount of civilisation that had not some cereal 
for a portion of its food. 

Mr. Warre, M.P., after some remarks with 
reference to cannibalism, said he should like to 
know whether Mr. Crawfurd’s knowledge enabled 
him to say whether there were any races of people 
of very small stature. 

Mr. Crawrurp believed there was no question 


that cannibalism had existed in various parts of | was worth 4/. an ounce, Californian, 37. 15s, and 


the world. It appeared generally to have pre- 
vailed amongst those tribes which were to a great 
extent destitute of animal food. It had, however, 
undoubtedly prevailed, even where there was no 
Scarcity of animal food. He believed that the 
practice was decreasing, and in the southern and 
~ middle portions of New Zealand it had not only 
been given up by the natives, but they were 
absolutely ashamed of it. With regard to 
the stature of men, it varied considerably in dif- 


ferent countries, although there was comparatively | portant and populous one. 


little difference in the general height of the 


inhabitants of European nations. In one part of | Ordnance Survey, gave an interesting statement of 

Africa, however, he had himself seen a race of | the steps which have been taken by the Govern- 

ag Whose average height was not more than five 
et, 


Dr. Norton SuHaw read a paper entitled ‘* Notes 
on the Geography of British North America, more 
particularly British Columbia, Frazer River,” &e. 
He gave an account of the various discoveries 
which have been made in North America, alluding 
minutely to those made since the cession of Canada 
by France to Great Britain in the year 1763, and 
then proceeded to describe the geographical 
osition of the Frazer River, the boundaries and 
imits of British North America, the mountains of 
the coast, called the Rocky Mountains, and British 
Columbia. Speaking of British Columbia, he said 
that the face of the country presented a succession 
of mountain ridges, valleys, and plains, the more 
fertile districts: lying, for the most part, between 
the Caseade Mountains and the ocean. That 
portion of the country which lay between the 
Cascade Mountains and the Pacific was subject to 
a remarkably equal temperature, the mean being 
about 54 degrees Fahrenheit. There was only 
about four months of winter, and all fruits and 
vegetables were as early as in Canada. In many 
respects the climate of the middle section was less 
favourable: it was subject to droughts, and was 
warmer in summer and colder in winter. The 
air, however, was pure and healthy. The eastern 
section, under the snows of the Rocky Mountains, 
could not be praised for its climate. The western 
section was well adapted for agricultural and 
horticultural operations, The eastern section was 
favourably spoken of, and in the course of his 
remarks about the Frazer River, Dr. Shaw stated 
that it abounded in fish, as also did the other 
rivers in the district. Geese, ducks, and water- 
fowl were plentiful in the spring and summer. In 
the western section of the country wild animals of 
various kinds were met. with in great numbers. 
Sir Joun RicHarpson said that the facts 
given in Dr. Shaw’s paper had been collected 
with great care, but he thought that justice had 
scarcely been done to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. He feared that the discovery of gold in 
the vicinity. of the Frazer River would tend to 
sweep the Indians from the face of the earth, as 
had been the general result of the influx of the 
white man into the territories of the red man. 
Lord GoDERICH believed that that portion of 
the British possessions which had been referred to, 
was of great political and national importance. 
A committee of the House of Commons, of which 
he was a member, came to the conclusion, about 
eighteen months ago, that the country on both 
sides of the Rocky Mountains, particularly west- 
ward of them, might be made in a short time 
available for colonisation, and the discovery of 
gold had decided the question. Many English 
people had already entered the country ; and as it 
appeared, from the highest authorities, the dis- 
trict was likely to yield a large supply of gold, 
no doubt the number of emigrants thither would 
largely increase. The favourable situation of the 
country was increased from its contiguity to the 
United States, and his lordship observed that 
some attention had been directed to the practica- 
bility of constructing a line of railway through 
the whole of the British possessions in that part 
of the world, from Canada, over or through the 
Rocky Mountains to the Pacific. 
Professor TENNANT alluded to the difference in 
the value of the gold obtained in Australia and 
California, and that which had been found in 
British Columbia. He. said that Australian gold 


that got from the Frazer River district, 37. 11s. 
He strongly urged that attention should be di- 
rected to the importance of procuring other metals 
hesides gold, such as copper, tin, silver, &c., 
which were frequently to be found in the ore from 
which gold was obtained, and which would prove 
equally as remunerative as what was generally 
considered the more precious metal. 

Mr. CrawFurp said that the discovery of gold 
in a district was sure to make that district an im- 


Lieut.-Col. James, the Superintendent of the 


ment, for the exploration of the new colony of 








who were making that survey, by uniting the 
qualifications of the soldier and the artificer, 
would be enabled to preserve order in the country, 
and also to assist in providing those necessary ap- 
pliances for the establishment of a new colony. 
Mr. CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, Secretary of the 
Royal Hakluyt Society, read a paper ‘‘On the 
Navigation of the Ucayali, an afiluent of the 
Amazon.” 


Section F.—Economie Science and Statistics. 
President—Mr. Edward Baines. 


Dr. STRANG read a paperon the ‘‘Water Supply 
to Great Towns—its Extent, Cost, Uses, and 
Abuses.” He showed by an elaborate array of 
statistical facts, the pieces and projected water 
supply of some of the leading towns of the Western 
world, with the extent and cost of such supply. 
He glanced at some of the social disadvantages, 
and evils, which have arisen, or may still 
further arise, from rendering water the too easy 
agent for the removal of impurities which should 
be transported otherwise, and thus converting 
many once pellucid streams, upon which cities are 
founded, into deleterious and noxious common 
sewers, detrimental to comfort and hostile to 
health. The amount of the water supply, and its 
cost, for the several cities and towns he enume- 
rated, and in conclusion he stated that from the 
statistical figures he had brought forward the 
following results might be drawn :— 

Ist. The fact of a present prevailing anxiety 
for an abundant and pure supply of water, irre- 
spective of every difficulty, and at any cost. 

2nd. The fact of a growing consumption of 
water on the part of those who have had it at 
command, and the necessity of limiting as far as 
possible the quantity allowed to run to waste. 
3rd. That while the increasing abundance of 
water has necessarily added to the comfort and 
health of the people, by enabling them to have 
baths and other conveniences easily and cheaply, 
it has at the same time tended to encourage city 
and honse impurities being improperly carried 
away, and that too in a manner calculated rather 
to transfer than to abolish nuisances. 

4th. That an abundance of water brought within 
every house, without due attention being paid to 
the carrying off to a distance or otherwise sepa- 
rating the solid sewage from the water before it 
falls into any stream, is a serious and growing 
evil which ought to be forthwith remedied, 
particularly on the part of those towns and 
villages which line rivers from which other towns 
are deriving their supply of water ; and 

5th. That an abundant supply of water is, in 
short, a limited benefit, except provision be at the 
same time made for a perfect and profitable 
riddance of the increased sewage which it invari- 
ably creates. 

The PrEsipENT remarked that the subject 
the paper was one of the highest posssible inter- 
est, and was now occupying the attention of the 
metropolis. He drew attention to the drinking 
fountains which are beginning to be established in 
London and other places, and which are found to 
be a detraction from the public-house, and a great 
accommodation to vast numbers of the working- 
classes as they pass through the streets. 

Mr. NewMancu suggested that in establishing 
drinking fountains considerable regard should be 
had to making them as handsome and artistic as 
possible, in order that they might not look meaner 
than the gin palace. 

Mr. MARSHALL said that the daily consumption 
of water in the city of Ely, which contained a 
population of 6000, had risen from twenty-five 
gallons to nearly fifty gallons per head in the 
course of three years, and they were now building 
steam-engines to make provision for a much larger 
supply. He believed that the water was not used 
but wasted, when the people could get it by turn- 
ing a tap, instead of using their own muscular 
power at pumps and wells, and the ordinary sup- 
ply of twenty-five gallons per head per day would 
not be sufficient, unless some — were made 
for supplying by meter. In Ely there were 1400 
houses, and 1200 water-closets ; and the city had 





Columbia. He expressed a belief that the men 








been changed from one of stench to one of salubrity. 
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With respect to dealing with the sewage, the 
whole of it was filtered through a double filter, 
and the liquid passed into the river without the 
slightest inconvenience. So little did the water 
in the river become contaminated that if an angler 
was particularly anxious to catch fish, he found 
out the point of the outfall of the filtered sewage 
water, and there the fish would bite the most. 

Col. SyKEs thought it would lead to incon- 
venience to supply water by meter. It was better 
that water should be wasted than that health 
should be injured. He hoped Dr. Strang would 
insert in his paper the cost per head of the water 
supply in each case, before it was printed. 

he PRESIDENT remarked that, though water 
appeared to be wasted, it was not absolutely so, 
but tended much to health and cleanliness. 

Mr. Baziry read an able paper on ‘‘ Trade and 
Commerce the auxiliaries of Civilisation and 
Comfort.” He showed that machinery had proved 
to be creative, not destructive, of beneficial 
labour. He then sketched the rise and progress 
of the cotton trade as confirming and supporting 
the views enunciated in the title of his paper. In 
1758, the imports of cotton, and its consumption 
by domestic labour, might be three millions of 
pounds weight for the entire year; but in the 
present year, a century afterwards, the quantity 
consumed would be one thousand millions of 
pounds, of which the United States supplied 
three-fifths, the other two-fifths being obtained 
from the East Indies, South America, Egypt, and 
the West Indies. For the last year, by the return 
made by the Board of Trade, the exports of cotton 
manufactures sent to every part of the world | 
amounted to upwards of thirty-nine millions pounds 
sterling. Hence this large sum became the agent 
of payment to a corresponding extent of imports ; 
but, in thus largely aiding in procuring increased 
supplies of foreign products, whether in gold, 
silver, raw materials, food, wines, sugar, fruits, or 
luxuries, there was the satisfaction of knowing | 
that our industry had contributed clothing comforts 
to the benefit alike of the savage and civilised in 
every region of the earth. In this current year 
the exports of cotton manufactures would perhaps | 
amount to forty millions value, and the portion 
left for home consumption might be twenty | 
millions ; or equal to 17s. per head for the popu- | 
lation of this country ; but as the cotton trade of | 
Great Britain is not half its magnitude in the | 
entire world, including the domestic and semi- {| 
domestic manufacture still extensively carried on 
in the East, the manufacture of the world at large | 
could not be less than the annual value of one | 
hundred and forty millions, and therefore this | 
industry afforded to the world’s population 3s. | 
worth each of cotton clothing; or, represented in | 
calico, fourteen yards per annum for every man, | 
woman, and child in existence. Presuming the | 
cotton industry of this country to amount to | 
sixty-four millions in value for the current year, 
and the cost of the raw material to be twenty-four | 
millions, then the sum remaining for wages, | 
interest of capital, rent, taxes, fuel, freight, | 
carriage, and other requisites, would be forty 
millions. The population employed in this trade 
exceeds half a million, and as every worker is | 
said to be connected in his family with three non- 
workers, who depend upon the single worker for 
subsistence, two millions of people are therefore 
supported by it. Engineers, founders, machine 
makers, and other auxiliary traders employ vast 
numbers of well-paid workmen, who are constantly 
engaged and sustained at the cost of the capital 
invested in the constructive department of the 
cotton trade; hence these further sources of 
support increase the total number of people 
dependent upon this extraordinary industry. 
Viewing Lancashire as the chief seat of this | 
industry, if we referred to its population a 
hundred years ago we found it to have been about 
300,000, whilst now it was 2,300,000, making an 
increase greatly in excess of any of the old trading 
and agricultural communities of this or any other 
country. After noticing the numerous other places 
in different counties of England and Scotland in 
which the manufacture of cotton has become the 
great support of labour, Mr. Bazley proceeded to 


| Within the present century there had been con- 
| siderable changes in the sources of supply of 


| of thousands of persons in Lancashire would be 
| starved to death ; as, with the exception of a few 


_ turers send out agents to India, and let them 


_ the farmers were not compelled to grow cotton, 


discuss the question of increasing the supplies of 
foreign raw material, and urged the importance of 
opening up new fields for its cultivation. Africa 
and Asia could grow more cotton than the most 
sanguine could contemplate, the demand of the 
whole world would ever require, and to extend its 
production in those two quarters of the globe 
would be at the same time to extend civilisation, 
and to diffuse the comforts of life. Workpeople, 
manufacturers, merchants, statesmen, and philan- 
thropists, had all the deepest interest in this vital 
question, but which hitherto had been shrouded in 
almost fatal apathy. At home and abroad the 
wonder was that the British East and West Indies 
had not supplied the largest portion of the cotton 
needed in this country. For much of the unpro- 
.ductiveness of those portions of the British empire 
misgovernment was responsible. Roused, how- 
ever, by the salutary influences of public opinion, 
the legislature of our country had given to the 
East Indies a new existence. No intermediate 
agent would hereafter prevent the Queen and a 
direct executive from developing the resources of 
India, An enlightened and just policy applied to 
every British colony would yield the benefits of an 
extended commerce, blessing, like charity, those 
who gave and those who received. 

The PresipeNnt remarked how astonishing was 
the fact that Mr. Bazley had mentioned that the 
cotton manufacture now amounted to 64,000, 0007. 
in value annually. With regard to increasing the 
sources of supply of cotton, one could not but feel 
that this was a question of humanity, as well as 
of industrial safety—looking at the fact that 
America cotton was the produce of slave labour. 


sheep’s wool, and there was reason to hope that 
we might in a very few years see a complete 
revolution as to the sources whence we obtained 
our cotton. 

Mr. James Heywoop expressed his belief that 
if by any chance there should be a failure of the 
cotton crop in the southern states of America, tens 


other isolated places, they were entirely dependent 
upon the United States, for their supplies. He had 
seen cotton cultivated by negroes near Charleston, 
in the United States, and he never saw any- 
thing which — be more easily cultivated by 
free labour. That brought him to the point 
mentioned by Mr. Bazley. A great change had 
taken place in the government of India, and it was 
time that the administration of justice there was 
improved. Unless a better system of internal 
government was carried out, he did not believe 
that cotton could be cultivated in India as we 
could wish. 

Mr. G. HapFierp, after alluding to the state 
of dependency of this country upon America for 
cotton at the present time, expressed a hope that 
the enlightened Secretary of State for India would 
open that country for purposes of trade in a way 
which it had never been done before. 

Colonel Syxxs said that India could produce 
any amount of cotton that could be asked for, 
provided the cultivators were paid the price they 
asked for it, and provided they could get a greater 
amount of profit by producing cotton than by 
cultivating sugar or indigo. Let the manufac- 


make arrangements with the farmers, who were 
independent of the government, to cultivate 
cotton. In no ease whatever were the govern- 
ment to blame with regard to this matter, since 


and he supposed it was not desirable they should 
be. 

Mr. NeEwMARCH read a paper ‘‘ On the History 
of Prices of 1857 and 1858.” He said, that at 
the meeting of the British Association in Dublin 
last year, a paper was read by him on a subject 
somewhat analogous to the paper he had to sub- 
mit to the present meeting. On that paper a 
discussion arose, and many of the opinions he had 
advanced were somewhat vehemently contested. 
One of the statements he made at Dublin last 
year, and the statement probably which obtained 


———=£==[= 
the least amount of adhesion at that time, was j) 
the effect that the high range of prices preyailiy 
last year at this time, as regarded nearly qjj 
classes of commodities, was a range of prices 
which had not been occasioned and which did no 
prevail in consequence of the large numerical aq. 
dition made since 1848 to the quantity of the ¢iy. 
culating medium in the world, meaning by “ ¢i. 
culating medium” metallic money, but was to be 
attributed in the largest degree and in the greates 
number of instances to excessive, and he ventured 
to say at that time, a vicious application of 
capital and credit to speculation in commodities, 
Since that statement was made events had 
taken place to which he need not in the town ¢ 
Leeds refer. He might refer to them, however, 
so far as to say he imagined he should not ¢y 
this occasion meet with so much doubt x 
regarded the particular doctrine he laid dow 
last year. After drawing attention to the 
extent and severity of the commercial crisis 
of 1857, and to the difference between jt 
and previous crises during the last thi 
years, Mr. Newmarch referred to a table of the 
wholesale London prices of certain leading articles 
of consumption in 1851, 1855, 1856, 1857, anj 
1858. From the tabulated statement it appeared 
that asa rule the prices at the present time ar 
not only lower than they were in 1857, but in 
some of the more important cases lower than they 
were in January, 1851. The lapse of seven years 
from the early part of 1851 to the present time, 
so far from tending to produce a rise in prices, 
had rather tended to produce a fall. He asked 
the meeting to bear in mind another fact, that 
during those seven years there had been added to 
the previous stock of gold and silver existing in 
the commercial capital of the world, something 
like 40 per cent. There was very good reason to 
believe that the total amount of gold and silver 
existing in Europe and America in the early part 
of 1848, when the gold discoveries first came into 
operation, did not exceed 600,000, 0007. sterling, 
Down to the present time there had been added 
from the new scources of supply—California and 
Australia—at least 230,000,0002 to the former 
stock; so that the additon was something like 
40 per cent. It appeared to be a very startling 
doctrine to lay down, that at the end of seven 
years, during which an addition had been made 
of something like 40 to 50 per cent. to the 
amount of metallic money, prices were 
somewhat lower. These facts struck very much 
at the root of those doctrines which had 
been assumed as almost axiomatic as to the rela- 
tion of the gold discoveries to the price of com- 
modities. He should be asked where this 
230,000,002. of new gold had gone. The gold 
had been absorbed in increasing incomes, in in 
creasing expenditure, in increasing wages, in in- 
creasing commodities, and in increasing dealings. 
The effect of the new gold had been to apply @ 
stimulus, of which he believed it was impossible 
to estimate the force, to all industrial enterprise; 
and the truth was, that those enormous additions 
had little more than sufficed to meet the increas- 
ing demand for metallic money on the part of the 
civilised portion of the world. The results de- 
veloped in this country and elsewhere by the crisis 
of last year resolved themselves into five conclu- 
sions :—First, that throughout the United King- 
dom, America, and the North of Europe, and 
throughout all the great seats of commerce, there 
had been an excessive speculation in commodities, 
and if there had been an excessive speculation in 
commodities, there had been an excessive applica- 
tion of capital and credit to deal in those com- 
modities, which were held by parties with a view 
to making a profit by re-sale within short periods. 
Second. That there had been excessive credit. 
Third. That there had been excessive advances by 
banks. Fourth. That there had been an excessive 
accumulation of deposits in banks. And it ap- 
peared in the fifth place that one very striking 


feature in the crisis, not only in this 


country but in America, had been the very high 
rate of interest allowed by banks upon money 
deposited with them on various conditions. 





He was disposed to think that principally at the 
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root of the mischief was the excessive application 
through the medium of banks of quantities of 
floating capital in- the manner he had mentioned, 
namely, the dealing backwards and forwards in 
large quantities of commodities under the expec- 
tation of making 2 profit by re-sale at short periods. 
The effect of the high rates of interest allowed 
upon money deposited in banks was to derange the 
whole of the sound commercial state of the country. 
Referring to the changes taking ge in the gold 
colonies, Mr. Newmarch said the prices of the 
leading commodities in Victoria had now fallen to 
about double of what they were here, but there 
had been no corresponding fall in the wages of 
labour there. The class in Victoria who had 
derived the largest amount of advantage from 
the gold discoveries was not the superior 
class, but really the class of labourers whose 
remuneration had been raised, and the same 
thing had been felt where the new gold had been 
prought into operation. He might be asked 
whether, after the gold discoveries which had 
taken place in Vancouver’s Island and the un- 
diminished amount of gold we were receiving from 
Australia and California, it was not now certain 
that the time had come when fixed incomes would 
be affected? He was very much disposed to 
believe that, taking the impetus which had been 
imparted already to the industrial organisation 
of the great commercial countries of the world,— 
taking that in connection with the strides which 
were making every day in the application of 
science, it would be found that during the next 
few years, as it had been found during the last six 
or seven years, that the apprehensions of those 
persons who believed that fixed incomes would 
be effected would not be realised. 

Mr. NEIsoN read a paper entitled ‘‘ An Exami- 
nation of the influence of overcrowding and 
Density of Population, in producing Phthisis and 
diseases of the Respiratory Organs, applied to 
the solution of some questions discussed in the 
i Report on the Sanitary Condition of the 
Amy.” 

Section G.—Mechanical Science. 
President—Wm. Fairbairn, Esq., F.R.S. 

Mr. James OLpHaw, C.E., Hull, read a paper 
elucidatory of the action of a buoy called Gresham 
buoy, intended to record disasters at sea, and in 
doing so remarked that during the last fifteen 
years, ending with 1857, there were wrecked, 
bumned, or missing, 8998 sailing vessels, and 175 
steam vessels, giving a total of 9178 vessels, or an 
average of 611 ships per annum. In 1857 there 
were 37,014 British registered vessels, of which 
662 were lost, or at the rate of 1°78 per cent. 
ot JOSEPH GLynn, F.R.S., C.E., read a paper 

On the Economy of Water-power.” He advocated 
the use of horizontal water-wheels, in which the 
water drove round a fan with curved vanes, having 
a vertical axis, and revolving in an iron case—the 


and five inches in thickness. 
few trials which were made with these iron-plated 


The results of the 


batteries were published in the journals of the 
day, but their success was considered to be 
doubtful. Many experiments of solid and hollow 
shot fired from 68lbs guns have been recently 
made at Woolwich and Portsmouth with unfavour- 
able results. These results led the author to 
think that little or no success had hitherto been 
attained. He therefore proposed to use inclined 
or curved surfaces, instead of flat. or point blank 
surfaces, as was illustrated in the models exhi- 
bited. One of these was a floating battery or 
man-of-war, having its sides cased with iron 
plates with curved surfaces ; the other of a fixed 
or floating battery, also with curved surfaces. He 
claimed no other originality for this idea than in 
the curved forms of the plates. Mr. Rennie also 
exhibited various specimens of felt which had 
been handed to him by General Sir Charles Shaw, 
and several of which had been penetrated only 
to a limited extent by rifle-balls. 

Captain FisHBouRNE was of opinion that with 
such an extreme weight of iron it would be imprac- 
ticable to build sea-going ships. The rapidity of 
the motion of the Agaimenmon when she had the 
cable on board, had the effect of nearly disintegra- 
ting the ship, and she must have had an enormous 
strain upon her when she suffered in the way that 
had been already publicly described. The prin- 
ciple advocated by Mr. Rennie could only, he was 
afraid, be used in exceptional cases. 

Captain BLAKELEY expressed a similar opinion. 

Mr. Samira, C.E., thought that if wood or some 
other receiving substance could be built over the 
iron shell of the vessel, it would preserve the ship 
from guns of ordinary construction. 

Mr. Scorr Russett said the question before 
the section was one of some difficulty. The French 
government were carrying on a series of experi- 
ments, as were also the English government, but 
although he had been informed of the nature of 
those experiments, he was not at liberty at present 
to communicate them. He was of opinion that it 
was possible to make ships with shot-proof sides, 
which would have also good weatherly qualities. 

A paper ‘* On the Performance of Steam-Vessels, 
the Functions of the Screw, and the relations of 
its diameter and pitch to the form of the vessel,” 
by Vice-Admiral Moorsom, was read by the Secre- 
tary, Mr. Wricut, in the absence of the gallant 
Admiral. The memorandum was one of a purely 
technical character, and was referred to a com- 
mittee of the Association, on which are Mr. Scott 
Russell, Mr. Napier, Professor Rankin, and other 
eminent authorities. 

A paper from Mr. J. Maclean was also read by 
Mr. Wrieut, ‘‘On the Submersion of Telegraph 
Cables.” In the discussion which followed, and 
which was conducted by Mr. Smith, C.E., Mr. 
Appold, F.R.S., and Capt. Fishbourne, it was 
stated that the principle enunciated in the paper 





water escaping at the centre. This adaptation 
economised water, and gave power equal to that 
of an over-shot wheel. 

Professor RANKIN expressed his opinion that 
horizontal water-wheels might be more largely 
used, and Mr. Roserrs and the President of the 
Section concurred. 

5 Mr. G. Rennin, C.E., read an interesting paper 

On the Construction of floating and fixed Bat- 
teries,”” It was now some years, he said, since 
the covering of the exterior of vessels of war with 
plates of iron was sroposed by General Paixhan, 
of the French attitlers This he explained in his 
work, and stated that, to enable a plate to resist 


4 32lb. shot it would require a thickness of several | 


inches, and that from the great weight of the 
Plates it was only applicable to ships of the line, 
and that at a cost of 24,0004. 


On the com- | 


mencement of the late Russian war the Emperor 


of the French, who had paid much attention to 
the subject, brought it before our government. 
He considered that it would very much facilitate 
the operations then about to take place against 
the Russian fortresses of Bomarsund, Helsingfors, 
Sweaborg, and Cronstadt. Vessels of great bur- 
then and strength were therefore constructed and 


| at the station and at the wheel itself. 


was not new, but that patents had already been 
taken out for it, and it was actually used, with 
some few alterations, on board the Agamemnon on 


Next YEar’s MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The Second meeting of the General Committee 
was held in the Council Chamber (Section D), on 
Monday afternoon, the President (Professor OWEN) 
in the chair. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting having 
been read, 

Lord WRoTTESLEY —— that Lord Goderich 
and Sir John Pakington be elected to fill the two 
vacancies in the Parliamentary committee. 

The Earl of ENNISKILLEN seconded the motion, 
which was unanimously adopted. : 

Sir J. HerscHEL then presented a report from 
the joint committee of the Royal Society and of 
the British Association for procuring a continuance 
of the magnetic and meteorological observatories. 
The report, after setting forth the circumstances 
under which the jeint committee had been 
appointed, and the discussion which had taken 
place on the subject, stated that the committee 
had finally agreed to the following resolutions, 
which they submitted for approval to the respec- 
tive appointing bodies :— 

1. That it is highly desirable that a series of magnetical 
and meteorological observations, on the same plan as 
those which have been already carried on in the colonial 
observatories for that purpose, under the directions of 
Her Majesty’s Board of Ordnance, be obtained, to extend 
over a period of not more than five years, at the following 
stations :—l. Vancouver’s Island; 2. Newfoundland; 3. 
the Falkland Isles; 4. Pekin, or some near adjacent 
station. 

2. That an application be made to Her Majesty’s 
government to obtain the establishment of observatories 
at these stations for the above-mentioned term, on a per- 
sonal and material footing, and under the same superin- 
tendence, as in the observatories (now discontinued) at 
Toronto, St. Helena, and Van Diemen’s Island. 

3. That the observations at the observatories now re- 
commended should be comparable with, and in continua- 
tion of, those made at the last-named observatories, 
including four days of term observations annually. 

4. That provision be also requested at the hands of Her 
Majesty’s government for the execution, within the 
period embraced by the observations of magnetic surveys 
in the districts immediately adjacent to those stations, 
viz., of the whole of Vancouver’s Island and the shores of 
the strait separating it from the mainland, of the Falk- 
land Isles, and of the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Chinese observatory (if practicable), wherever situated, 
on the plan of the surveys already executed in the 
British possessions in North America and in the Indian 
Eye 

5. That a sum of 350/. per annum, during the continu- 
ance of the observations, be placed by Government at the 
disposal of the general superintendent for the purpose of 
procuring a special and scientific verification and exact 
correspondence of the magnetical and meteorological in- 
struments, both of those which shall be furnished to the 
several observatories and of those which, during the con- 
tinuance of the observations for the period in question, 
shall be brought into comparison with them, either at 
foreign or colonial stations. 

6. That the printing of the observations in extenso be 
discontinued, but that provision be made for their printing 
in abstract, with discussion, but that the term observa- 
tions, and those to be made on the occurrence of magnetic 
storms, be still printed in extenso; and that the registry 
of the observations be made in triplicate, one copy to be 
preserved in the office of the general superintendent, one 
to be presented to the Royal Society, and one to the 
Royal Observatory at Greenwich, for conversation and 

future reference. ) 
. That measures be adopted for taking advantage of 
whatever disposition may exist on the part of our Colonial 
Governments to establish observatories of the same kind, 





her voyage with the Atlantic cable. 

Mr. C. F. Wurrworru illustrated his recent 
improvements in railway signals by two very 
pretty models. 
of rails in the neighbourhood of a station with 
the distant signal. By slightly inclining a par- 
ticular pair of rails, and fixing a communication 
between them and the signals, the train announces 
itself as soon as it passes over the permanent way, 


and the signal, exhibited for the information of | 


succeeding engine drivers, announces that a train 
has just passed, and that it would be dangerous 


for them to continue their journey until the ob- | 
Mr. Whitworth also ex- | 


struction is removed. 
hibited a model of a railway signal intended to be 
attended by an ordinary signal-man. The new 
principle in it was the use of a wheel instead of a 
lever. This wheel, like the wheel of a vessel 
moved the arms of the signal, and registered the 
fact of its having done so by ringing a bell both 
In misty 


| weather, consequently, the signal-man would be 


covered: with massive wrought-iron plates of four 


perfectly aware when he had discharged his duty, 
and when the proper signal was displayed. 


One of these represented a line | 


or otherwise to co-operate with the proposed system of 
observation. ; 

8. That in placing these resolutions and the report of 
the committee before the President and Council of the 
Royal Society, the continued co-operation of that society 
be requested in whatever ulterior measures may be 
requisite. an ond 
| 9, That the President of the British Association be 
requested to act in conjunction with the President of the 
Royal Society, and with the members of the two com- 
mittees, in any steps which may appear necessary for the 
accomplishment of the objects above stated. / 

10. That an early communication be made of this 
orocedure to his Royal Highness the Prince Consort, the 

resident elect of the British Association for the ensuing 
year. 

The report was adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN said that the next subject for 
consideration was the place of meeting in 1859. 
They had received invitations from the City and 
University of Aberdeen, from the University of 
Oxford, and from the city of Manchester. 

Professor Pius (acting secretary) said that 
the only document which it would be necessary to 
read on the subject was a letter from the Lord 
Provost of Aberdeen, and Mr. Alexander Thomson, 
| Convener of the county of Aberdeen. The letter 

was then read. It reminded the committee of the 
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understanding come to at Dublin that the meeting 
for 1859 should be held at Aberdeen. under the 
presidency of the Prince Consort, and set forth 
the claims of that city, and the accommodation 
which could be afforded for holding the various 
sectional and general meetings. 

The Lord. Provost» and Mr. Thomson were 
unable to attend, but the application was supported 
by. Colonel Sykes, M.P., Professor Nicol, and 
Dr. Ogilvie, as a deputation from the city and 
county of Aberdeen. 

Colonel SyKEs and the other members of the 
deputation briefly supported the application, 
stating that it was hoped sufficient accommodaticn 
for the sections would be found in the Universi‘, 
while the Music-hall, now in course of erection, 
would be ample for the general meetings. 

Mr. W. FarrBatry, as representing the Literary 


and Philosophical Society and other institutions of | ; nN. 
| President of the Association, presided, and on the 


Manchester, expressed a hope that the Association 
would visit that city in 1861. 

Mr, James HEywoop supported Mr. Fairbairn’s 
application. 


the Rey. RopBerT WALKER said that, though | 


he was not authorised to make a formal applica- 
tion on behalf of the University of Oxford, he was 
sure Oxford would be glad to entertain the 
Association in 1860. 

Professor PHILLIPS supported the application of 
Mr. Walker. 

Sir RoperickK Murcuison then moved that 
next meeting of the Association be held at Aber- 
deen. After alluding to the claims which Aber- 
deen presented to their consideration, he said that 
as they were to be presided over by the Prince 
Consort, the meeting would afford peculiar plea- 
sure to the inhabitants of that part of Scotland. 
They thought, as he thought, that his Royal 
Highness was specially qualified, from his know- 
ledge of the various sciences, to preside over a 
meeting of this kind. He did not say this by 
way of adulation. His Royal Highness, of his 


own accord, had attended three meetings of the 
Association. One of these was at Southampton 


when he (Sir Roderick) was President, and at that 
meeting the Prince was in attendance two days, 
and sat through several of the discussions in two 
or more of the sections. He had the honour of 
riding in the carriage with the Prince from section 
to section, and His Royal Highness, from the 
explanations which he gave to the members of his 
suite, showed that he thoroughly understood 
what had taken place. If they should fix upon 
Aberdeen, he was sure they could not flourish 
under a nobler presidency than that of the Prince 
Consort. | (Hear hear.) 

Lord WkoTTESsLEY seconded the motion. With 
reference to the Prince Consort, he knew of no 
circumstance likely to be of so great an advantage 
to science as the presidency of his Royal High- 
ness. It was almost impossible to over-estimate 
the advantages which would result from the 
Prince Consort occupying the chair at their next 
meeting. (Hear, hear.) 

The motion was then put and carried unani- 
mously. 

Colonel Sykes thanked the committee for the 
decision to which they had come. 

On the motion of Colonel Sanrne, the following 
gentlemen were appointed as officers for the 
Aberdeen meeting :— 

President His Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort. Vice-Presidents—The Duke of Rich- 
mond, Chancellor of Marischal College and Uni- 
versity ; the Earl of Aberdeen, Chancellor of the 
University and King’s College, Aberdeen; the 
Lord Provest of the City of Aberdeen; Mr. Alex- 
ander Thomson, of Banchory, Convener of the 
County of Aberdeen; Sir John Herschel, Sir 
David Brewster, Dr. Robinson, the Rev. W. Y. 
Harcourt, and Sir Roderick Murchison. Local 
Secretaries—Professor Nicol, of Marischal College, 
and Professor Fuller, of King’s College, Aberdeen. 
Council of the Association.—In addition to those 
entitled to sit on the council ez officio, the follow- 
mg members were elected :—Mr. Babbington, Mr. 
G. Bell, Glasgow; Mr. W. Fairbairn, Admiral 
Fitzroy, Mr. Gassiet, Mr. Grow, Mr. Horner, Mr. 
Hutton, Dr. Latham, Mr. Lyell, Mr. Miller, 


; noon. 








General Portlock, Mr.,Price, Mr. Russell, Sir J. 
Rennie, Mr. Sharpey, Colonel Sykes, Mr. Tite, 
Rey..R. Walker, Mr.. Webster, Lord Wrottesley, 
and Mr. Yates. .. Auditors— Mr. Hutton, Mr. 
Yates, and Dr. N. Shaw. General Secretary— 
Major-General Sabine. Assistant Secretary — 
Professor Phillips. General Treasurer—Mr. John 
Taylor. 

General SaBineE stated that the time for the 
meeting at Aberdeen could not now be fixed, as 
it would depend upon the presence in Scotland of 
the Prince Consort, but it would be decided as 
soon as possible. 


THE ConcLUDING MEETING. 


The concluding general. meeting was held in the 
large room of the Town Hall on Wednesday after- 
There was a numerous attendance of 
ladies and gentlemen.. Professor OWEN, the 


platform also were many distinguished men. 
Major-General SABINE stated the various steps 
which had been taken by the Executive Committee 
for securing and advancing the interests of science 
during the next twelve months, They were 
divided into two heads—first, resolutions which 


| required no grants of money to carry them 


out ; and second, those which did require grants 
of money. Under the first head it had been 
decided, among other things, that application 
should be made to the Sardinian Government for 
obtaining additional facilities for scientific men to 
pursue their researches on the summit of the 


| Alps ; to Se a committee to take steps for 


improving the patent system of this country, and 
securing a better reward to meritorious inventors ; 
and to appoint a committee to communicate with 
the Board of Trade for making oceanic observa- 
tions; to take steps for making magpetic and 
other observations in various parts of the world ; 
to request the attention of the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty to the importance of authorising further 
research on the depth, temperature, &c., of the 
sea, with especial reference to communications 
with distant shores by means of submarine tele- 
graphs; and to endeayour. to. obtain. greater 
facilities for promoting geographical. investiga- 
tions. Those resolutions: which had. grants of 
money attached to them included the following, 
the aggregate amount granted being 1,265/. ; 50/. 
to endeavour to obtain an Act of Parliament to 
appoint new trustees of the property of scientific 
institutions ; 500/. for maintaining the establish- 
ment of the Kew Observatory; and 200/. to Pro- 
fessor Wilson, of the Melbourne University, in aid 
of his proposed scheme for establishing a reflecting 
telescope for observation of the southern nebulz, 
on the understanding that the local government 
defray the remaining cost. The other grants con- 
sisted of various smaller sums for the purpose of 
enabling different scientific men to make re- 
searches in furtherance of the.respective branches 
of science to which they have devoted themselves, 
and to continue the system of dredging the coast 
to obtain specimens of various marine animals 
which has been for some years pursued by several 
gentlemen, under the auspices of the Association. 


The following is a complete list of the grants :— 
Parliamentary committee—museum trust property, 
507. ; Kew Observatory, 5007. ; Professor Wilson 
—telescope at Melbourne, 2007. ; Colonel Sykes— 
balloon ascents, 2007.:; Voeleker—manure experi- 
ments, 25/. ; Maskelyne—photographic chemistry, 
102. ; Sullivan—solubility of salts, 307. ; Gages— 
chymical analysis of minerals, 10/.\;, Mr. Hopkins 
—expansion and contraction of rocks, 50/.; R. 
Mallett—earthquake experiments, 257. ; Murchi- 
son—Lancashire fossils, 202. ; Dr. Wright—marine 
fauna, 10/.; . Dr. Green—meduside, 51.; Dr. 
Wright—tunicata, 5/7. ; R. Patterson—dredging, 
North of Ireland, 20. ; Dr. Daubeny—growth of 
plants, 107. ; Thomas “Allis—osteology of birds, 
501.; R. M‘Andrew—dredging committee, 51. ; 
Dr. Kinahan—dredging*in Dublin-bay, 15. ; J. 
Thomson—discharge of water, 107.; Wm. Fair- 
bairn—committee on steam-vessels, 151. 

Professor PHiLLips stated that the sum of 
money which had been received by the Association 
during the present meeting, was alooguther 1,9297. 





=_=£___*_= 
(Applause.) The number of old life members who 
had been present at the Leeds meeting was 299. 
new life members, 43; old annual subscribers’ 
111 ; new annual subscribers, 90; associates, 795. 
ladies, 508; foreigners, 13; making the total 
number of members composing the Leeds meeting 

1,693. (Applanse.) This meeting, the learned 
professor added, had produced only 787. less thay 
was received at the meeting of the Association jy 
Dublin last year. (Applanse.) 

Lord MonTEAGLE then rose and proposed a vote 
of thanks to the President and executive officers of 
the British Association for having selected Leeds 
as their place of meeting this year, and for the 
excellent manner in which the business of the 
Association had been conducted. (Applanse,) 
He spoke of the meeting as having been a very 
successful one, and regarded it, in relation to 
Leeds and the West ne as a union between 
science in the abstract and science applied and 
brought to practical results. (Applause.) (ne 
great peculiarity of the meeting, he said, had been 
the practical nature of the subjects discussed, and 
the large proportion of local contributions. (He, 
hear. 

th resolution was carried with acclamation, and 

Professor OWEN responded to it. He expressed, 
in his own name, and on behalf of the Britis) 
Asscciation, their sense of gratitude for the 
reception which they had met with, and for the 
arrangements of every kind which had been 
effected for the efficient performance of their 
duties and for their comfort. (Applause.) He 
said that entire unanimity had prevailed among 
the various public bodies of the borough, and in 
thanking, in the first place, the Mayor and 
Corporation, he remarked that the magnificent 
Town-hall had been placed at their entire dis- 
posal, and it had afforded ample convenience for 
the business of the Association. (Applause.) 
The learned professor thanked seriatii various 
persons and public bodies who had contributed to 
render the arrangements for the Association com- 
plete, and in the course of his observations he 
alluded particularly to the pleasure which the 
members of the society had derived from in- 
specting the Leeds Local Exhibition of Industry. 
(Applause.) He added that the Association 
would leave Leeds with a much higher and mor 
expanded sense of the industry and importance of 
the town. (Applause.) In thanking those gentle- 
men who had entertained the visitors, the leamed 
professor said he could not refrain from referring 
to the munificent hospitality of one gentleman, 
Mr. G. S. Beecroft, who had opened his arms, so 
to speak, to the whole of the members of the 
Association, (Applause.) 





The Natural History of the Tineina. By H.¥. 
Stainton. Vol. III. (London: Van Voorst. 
Paris: Deyrolle. Berlin: Mittler.) 


THE modern spirit of investigation. is ever pushing 
its researches, not only into the grander and 
more comprehensive, but simultaneously into the 
minutest and most microscopic of the regions 0! 
science. Whilst one set of philosophers are by the 
aid of powerful instruments peering, across spaces 
of millions on millions of miles, ever penetrating 
further and further into the illimitable dark- 
ness beyond, and informing us of some freshly- 
seen masses of matter swinging through space in 
orbits and with complex motions which defy the 
grandest efforts of calculation or even imagination 
to follow, others of their scientific brethren are 
employing the powers of instruments no les 
wonderful, though to. the ordinary observer far 
less striking, on the construction and anatomy 0! 
objects seldom observed, and by the unaided eye 
scarcely observable, and discovering at the very 
antipodes of Nature’s world facts as astounding 
in their way as the more gigantic are in theirs. 
Thus whilst Lord Rosse, seated by his mon- 
strous tube, is pi nebule, Mr. Stainton 
is creeping along under hedge-rows and by ditch- 
sides, snaring insects too tiny for notice by any 
but himself, patiently mastering all the minute 
details of their construction, and acquainting 
himself with their habits and movements. 
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It is from the labours of such men that the 
standard works, the reference books and dic- 
tionaries, of science are constructed ; and what 
oxeites our admiration most in noting the pro- 
duction of such books as the ‘History of the 
Tineina ” is the wonderful amount of labour, of 
atience, and of attention to minnte detail which 
their preparation involves. Attention to minutie 
is too often regarded as indicating a trivial and 
yarrow mind; but such works as the present 
show that it may be equally a property of minds 
capable of the largest efforts and the grandest 
conceptions. 

‘And we are not prepared to say that there 
js not even more honour due to those who 
follow Nature into her tiniest ramifications than 
to those who content themselves with observing 
and noting her grander phenomena, and this, if 
only because the former involves infinitely more 
labour than the latter. The one necessarily infers 
a process of long, painful, laborious, and often 
wearisome investigations, trying to sight, patience, 
and temper alike ; the latter force themselves on 
the observation, and discover themselves. He 
deservedly occupies a lofty niche in the national 
Walhalla who discovered the facts of the blood’s 
expulsion by the heart into the arteries, and of 
its reconveyance by the veins to its original 
cistern; but was that grand discovery a more 
notable one than what resulted from tracing 
the ultimate subdivision of the vessels into the 
capillaries, and the wonderful and mysterious 
process by which the fluid in the arterial 
system gradually filters into those of the 
yenous system? Or because we give high praise 
to that geologist of large conceptions who maps 
out for us the crust of the globe, models us the 
gigantic saurians, and counts our world-history by 
groups of centuries and ages rather than by years, 
are we to overlook or undervalue the patient toil 
of the less obtrusive fellow-labourer, who analyses 
for us the masses of which the other treats in 
whole, and confirms the somewhat theoretical 
dogmas of the latter, by constructing under our 
eyes the very rocks and by the very process which 
he has been describing? Let all have their due, 
and if it come to a question who shall have the 
palm, let labour have the preference. 

We have been a little over particular, perhaps, 
in reference to this point ; but it has been because 
we think their full meed of credit is seldom ac- 
corded to such efforts as those of Mr. Stainton’s 
now before us. To d discoveries and inven- 
tions every one readily yields the homage they 
deserve, and often more ; but their very blaze and 
dazzle blind us too much to the fact that a 
tribute of a similar character is also due to that 
laborious investigation which burrows among 
details, and reveals to us the same  apeeuee 
characterising the most minute as well as the 
most magnificent works of Nature. 

The ——_ is but one volume of a series in pro- 
gress of publication under the auspices of this far- 
famed entomologist—publishing, by the way, in a 
polyglot form, namely, in parallel columns of 
English, French, German, and Latin. It includes 
‘twenty-one species of one genus, and three of 
another, of these little insects, each of whom could 
be easily covered, wings and all, with a threepenny 
piece. Itis Mlustrated by eight beautifully executed 
and coloured plates representing the grub, 
chrysalis, and moth (we use the popular names) 
of each species, together with views of the 
“mining” operations of the grub on the blades 
and stems of grass. The arrangement of the work 
consists of first, some general remarks on the genus, 
next a chronologically arranged history of the 
study of the genus, and then the descriptions of 
‘the various species. The two genera treated of in 
_the present volume (Elachista and Tischeria) are 
the tiny moths found about hedges and on palings, 
or about oak bushes, brambles, rose trees, &c., 
and whose grubs or caterpillars burrow in grasses 
‘or in the leaves of the bushes we have mentioned. 
That these ‘*minims of creation,” as Mr. Stain- 
ton calls them, deserve and will repay minute 
attention, will appear from a moderate considera- 
tion of so much only of the volume as treats of 
their habits. It appears, for instance, that the 





habitation which the grub of ‘the latter genus 


burrows for itself in the interior of leaves is fur- ' 


nished with marvellous care; ‘‘the «interior is 
always beautifully carpeted with white silk, but 
the peculiarity of these mines is that they are 
kept perfectly clean. * * * And when we con- 
trast this excessive tidiness with the disgusting 
habits of ” the grub of certain other species, ‘* we 
can hardly find words to express our surprise at 
such varieties of neatness in these minims of 
creation.” 

In conclusion, ‘we will quote for the benefit of 
our lady-gardeners and other readers of horticul- 
tural propensities a short description of the resorts 
of the third species of the second genus, a species 
with a name too long for quotation. ‘‘ In the 
localities where the insect occurs one need not 
to look long on rose-bushes at the end of Septem- 
ber without noticing on the upper sides of some 
leaves large blotches of a whitish-brown colour, 
and some of these blotches will be seen to be more 
or less puckered, that is, the edge of the leaf 
nearest to them is more or less drawn upwards ; 
these are the mines of the (larva) caterpillar of 
Tischeria,” with the name too formidable for quo- 
tation. 

We heartily wish Mr. Stainton and his fellow- 
labourers, whose names appear on the title-page, 
strength and patience to complete their laborious 
but most useful and interesting task. 








FINE ARTS. 
Sitges 
CRYSTAL PALACE CERAMIC COURT. 

THE advantages which the metropolis offers in 
the present day to the student in science and art 
have been often pointed out and enlarged upon ; but 
the facilities now enjoyed by the aspirant virtuoso, 
though not so commonly recognised, are scarcely 
less remarkable. It is no longer necessary to be 
a rich man to be able to become familiar with the 
rarest and most admirable of those costly articles 
of ornamental art for the possession of which 
the noble and the affluent have been accustomed 
to contend, with an eagerness proportioned rather 
to their rarity than their intrinsic worth, or even 
their elegance. In all for example that concerns 
the ceramic art—that most cherished of all the 
appliances of luxury—a Londoner who can spare 
only a very moderate amount of time, and a still 
more moderate amount of cash, may acquire an 
extent and intimacy of knowledge which the 
wealthiest purchaser of Dresden, Sevres, and 
Majolica could, a dozen years back, only have 
obtained by a very large expenditure of both 
time and money. At the present moment, besides 
two very valuable permanent exhibitions of 
ceramic art in the metropolis, there is at the 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham, a temporary exhibi- 
bition of extremely choice ancient and modern 
examples lent for the purpose by several of the 
principal collectors, dealers, and manufacturers. 

In giving some account of this Court, we merely 
propose to call attention to the rich store of rare 
and beautiful articles here brought together for 
the public gratification ; but we would in passing 
remind those who may desire to make it the 
means of obtaining a somewhat more minute 
acquaintance with the productions of the ceramic 
art, that, while here are many of the most exqui- 
site and costliest of its works, there are in the 
two public museums to which we have alluded, 
at South Kensington and in Jermyn Street, 
always available numerous examples of the art, 
of every period and almost every country, 
arranged and classified in such a manner as to 
afford every facility to a student, and the greatest 
posssible amount of pleasure and information to 
the casual visitor. Of these two, the South 
Kensington collection is the more extensive 
and finer; that at Jermyn Street is, however, 
very valuable, and it includes specimens of the 
raw materials, examples of the colours and of the 
trial plates used at the Sévres and Berlin works, 
glazes, and other matters interesting to those who 
wish to know something of the processes, as well 
as to enjoy the results of the manufacture. 

Although neither so rich nor so complete as 


| the ceramic art, refers to some of the 





that unrivalled collection brought together in the 
Art-Treasures Exhibition at Manchester last year, 
the collection at Sydenham is one of extraordinary 
variety and beauty, and probably surpasses any 
previously formed in London. Something of his- 
toric completeness is sought to be given to the 
view it affords of the progress of the art by the ex- 
hibition of a few Greco-Etruscan vases, some Peru- 
vian pottery, &c. ; but as these may be far better 
studied in the magnificent collection at the British 
Museum (and even at Jermyn Street there is a 
better show of them than at Sydenham) we may 
pass them by to come to what forms the staple of 
the display. 

Among our forefathers the Chinese porcelain— 
‘China’ par excellence—was the ware in chief 
repute. At first, and indeed for a long time after 
its introduction, Chinese porcelain was regarded 
with something of the superstitious admiration 
with which Venetian glass was regarded, and 
many absurd statements were propagated respect- 
ing its manufacture. In his ‘‘ Vulgar Errors,” 


| published in 1646, Sir Thomas Browne, in a pas- 


sage which we have not seen quoted by writers on 

: ) popular 
notions, and also shows how little its real charac- 
ter was then known even to men of learning and 


| science, though they had succeeded in getting rid 
| of some of the grosser errors which formerly pre- 
| vailed ; and how far from common the ware itself 


was, though it had been introduced into England 
above half a century, and, at the time Browne 
wrote, was one of the regular imports of the East 
India Company. He says, ‘‘We are not tho- 
roughly resolved concerning porcelain or china 
dishes, that according to common belief they are 
made of earth, which lieth in preparation about 
an hundred years underground ; for the relations 
thereof are not diverse but contrary, and authors 
agree not herein. Guido Pancirollus will have 
them made of egg-shells, lobster-shells, and gyp- 
sum laid up in the earth the space of eighty years ; 
of the same affirmation is Scaliger, and the com- 
mon opinion of most. Ramusius, in his Naviga- 
tions, is of a contrary assertion,—that they are 
made out of earth, not laid underground, but 
hardened in the sun and wind the space of forty 
years.” He then goes on to tell how ‘‘ Gonzales 
de Mendoza, a man employed into China from 
Philip the Second, King of Spain, upon inquiry 
and ocular experience, delivered a way different 
from all these,” and very nearly what is now 
known to be the true process. Of the kinds thus 
made, he says, ‘‘Some were tinted blue, some 
red, others yellow, of which colour only they pre- 
sented unto the king.” And he concludes, by 
saying, ‘‘ Now if any inquire why, being so com- 
monly made, and in so short a time, they are 
become so scarce, or not at-all to be had; the 
answer is given by these last relators, that under 
great penalties it is forbidden to carry the finest 
sort out of the country. And of those surely the 
properties must be verified, which by Scaliger and 
others are ascribed unto China dishes :—that 
they admit no poison, that they strike fire, that 
they will grow hot no higher than the liquor in 
them ariseth. For such as pass amongst us, and 
under the name of the finest, will only strike fire, 
but not discover aconite, mercury, or arsenic ; 
but may be useful in dysenteries and fluxes be- 
yond the other.” That is when pounded, we 
suppose. How much choice old crackle may have 
been lost in these early experiments ! 

Macaulay has ascribed to his favourite Queen 
Mary ‘‘the rise of the frivolous and inelegant 
fashion of collecting the porcelain of China,” a 
fashion which thus set, ‘‘spread fast and wide, 
till, in a few years, almost every great house iu 
the kingdom contained a museum of these gro- 
tesque baubles.” But Mary, if she acquired the 
taste at the Hague, was not the first to set the 
fashion in England. Indeed, some Jacobites used 
to grumble because, having driven her father out 
of the kingdom, she did not send his favourite 
China-ware after him. Be that as it may, the 
fashion, as Macaulay says, survived all the attacks 
of the satirists; and if it for awhile declined, 
it has in our own day broken out with renewed 
foree, though directed with a greatly improved 
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taste, Majolica and Sévres taking the place 
formerly held by China. 

The yellow porcelain which Browne mentions 
is the citron-colour spoken of by modern writers, 
which is said to he, even in China, worth its 
weight in gold. Being of such value a surrep- 
titious imitation is of course made by the Chinese, 
who are forgers by nature. Of the real citron 
porcelain, specimens rarely, if ever, reach Europe : 
the imitation ware is sometimes seen here, and 
the late Duke of Sussex was the owner (happy in 
his ignorance) of numerous specimens. _ If there 
is not in the Ceramic Court an example of the 
citron-colour, there are several specimens of the 
next highly-prized variety—the antique crackle—. 
as highly prized indeed in China and Japan as here, 
and for choice examples of which a Japanese gentle- 
man will readily give a price, at which a Chine- 
collecting English general or a Hebrew money- 
king would hesitate. The fine hair-like cracks 
which render the crackle ware so precious, and 
which, to the untutored eye, -degrade a costly 
vase to the level of ‘‘damaged crockery,” are as 
will be seen on close inspection underneath the 
glaze, and are produced in the glazing process. 
Old Chinese porcelain does not, as we said, now 

ssess the attraction for the collector it once did, 

ut with all the eccentricities of painting which 
disfigure so much of it, many of the forms and 
some of the colours of the vases and cups are de- 
serving of the careful study of the student oi 
ornamental art. Among the more noteworthy 
specimens of Chinese porcelain at Sydenham are 
some vases contributed by the Duke of Devon- 
shire, and vases, cups, and plates sent by the 
Baronesses Rothschild and Goldsmidt ; and here 
many a “tall jar erects its stately pride,” of the 
kind which Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s Lydia 
used to admire at ‘‘ Motteux’s or the Change.” 
And in this section is a special curiosity. Every 
one has of course read of Dr. Johnson’s devotion 
to the tea-table. As he wrote of himself he 
was ‘‘a hardened and shameless tea-drinker, 
who with tea amused the evening, with tea 
solaced the midnight, and with tea welcomed the 
morning,” who told Mrs. Cumberland, when she 
inquired hesitatingly whether he would take 
another cup, to ‘‘make it up a round dozen,” and 
in one of his mocking rhymes assured his favourite 
Miss Reynolds that she could not ‘‘ pour the tea 
so fast as he could gulp it down.” Well, the 
veritable tea-pot generally used by the sage is in 
this Ceramic Court, where it never fails to attract 
admiring eyes. It is old Chinese porcelain, 
painted and gilt, has a red handle and spout, 
and like Falstaff, a ‘‘ good round belly.” As was 
fitting for so prodigious a consumer of the fragrant 
infusion, the teapot is of capacious dimensions, 
holding no less than three quarts. It was sent for 
exhibition by Mrs. Palliser, the sister of Mr. 
Marryatt, the author of the ‘‘ English Text-book 
on Pottery and Porcelain,” who tells us that it was 
bought at the sale of Mrs. Piozzi’s effects at 
Streatham. 

The antique Majolica ware, which has of late 
years borne away the palm among virtuosi from 
old China, is not porcelain at all, but ordinary 
opaque earthenware, which, apart from its rarity, 
owes all the value it possesses to the artistic 
qualities displayed in its ornamentation. The 
manufacture of pottery there is no doubt was 
handed down in most European countries from 
the Roman period, however much it may have 
declined with the decay of the arts. But the 
revived application of artistic design to such ware 
dates from. the early part of the 16th century. 
Several Italian cities were at that time eager 
rivals in the production of the pottery, which had 
come to be in great request on account of the 
lustrous iridiscent glaze, peculiar to the Italian 
pottery. Under the patronage of the Medici and 
other distinguished families, artists of ability 
willingly devoted themselves to the painting of this 
ware ; and the plates, dishes, and ewers fashioned 
under their superintendence, and decorated by 
their pencils, rude as they may be as specimens of 
manufacture, now fetch almost fabulous prices— 
hundreds‘ of —— and im some few instances, 
more than a thousand pounds baying been paid for 





choice examples. Of this Italian, or, as it is termed, 
Majolica ware (somewhat inappropriately, as none 
of it was made at Majorca), the Ceramic Court 
contains two very valuable selections from the 
rich stores of Mr. Isaac Falcke and Mr. Alfred 


collectors. By means of these the progress of the art 
may be pretty satisfactorily traced. But the visitor 
who has had his curiosity excited here should 
afterwards by all means make a pilgrimage to 
South Kensington, where is a large and fine 
collection classified according to the cities in 
which they were produced. In the earlier 
examples we see the rude hard outline, the archaic 
taste, the choice of grave religious subjects. 
Passing onwards, we have examples of that style 
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| Barry and Marion de l’Orme teapots, cups and 


saucers are, each in its way, exquisite; some of 


_ the dishes are the finest to be found, and nothin 
ean well exceed either the bacchanalian or the 


of painting which gave to this ware the name of | 


Raffaelle ware, by which it was formerly more 
familiarly known, the designs having been either 
supplied by Raffaelle or taken from his works, or 
furnished by those who imitated his manner; and 
classical and amatory subjects being as common as 
those taken from the scriptures, and further, even 
scriptural subjects being selected rather as they 
permitted a free exhibition of the nude female 
form than from any devotional feeling ;—the 
‘Presentation of Eve,’ ‘Eve offering Adam the 
Apple,’ ‘Lot and his Daughters,’ and the like, 
varying little in treatment or conception, from 
the ‘Choice of Paris,’ ‘Apollo and Daphne,’ ‘ Mars 
and Venus,’ and similar subjects, which formed 
the chief delight of painters and patrons in the 
most splendid and intellectual, as it was the most 
luxurious and sensuous period of Italian history. 

From this Italian pottery, so redolent of the 
sunny south, the visitor may turn to the ruder 
and less costly, but hardly less interesting pottery 
of Flanders and Germany. Of this, the first place 
may be given to the Grés de Flandres ware, of which 
the choicer examples are those blue and white 
diapered tankards used by the jovial topers of the 
Low Countries, and which, if the tankards them- 
selves had perished, would have been immortalised 
in the works of Teniers, Gerard Dow, Jan Steen, 
and other admirable painters and deep drinkers. 
But of these a better collection will be found at 
South Kensington, and the British Museum is not 
without some specimens. Along with these may 
be compared the curious collection, formed and 
contributed by Mr, Fairholt, of rough brown Rhine 
pottery, consisting of quaint figures, vases, jugs, 
and beakers, which have doubtless often been 
filled with the good Rhine wine. 

Of the much-talked-of Palissy-ware the examples 
at Sydenham are few and not very remarkable as 
illustrating the peculiarities of the Prince of Potters. 
Somewhat in his spirit, though not in his manner, 
is the capital example of the Spanish Buen Retiro 
manufacture lent by Mr. S. Addington. It isa 
large ewer and bowl, both gilt inside ; the handle 
of the ewer being an admirably imitated piece of 
red coral, and the ornamentation of both ewer and 
bowl consisting of red coral, shells, and sea-weeds 
in relievo and painted from nature. 

Before turning to more modern works the 
Limoges Enamels may be noticed, they being 
usually associated with the antique Majolica, pro- 
bably as being nearly contemporaneous, for they 
are a very different product. The examples of 
old Limoges work are not very numerous, but 
among them is a very precious triptych, executed 
by Monocarni about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, the property of Mr. Addington ; a very 
fine plaque lent by Mr. Danby Seymour ; and a 
splendid flagon, gilt inside, a portion of the 
remarkable collection of General Lygon. On the 
whole, however, the collection of Limoges enamels 
at South Kensington is a much more instruc- 
tive one. 

The glory of the Sydenham Ceramic Court is its 
cinpleg of European Porcelain. Especially is it 
rich in old Sévres. From her almost unrivalled 
collection of vases—formed chiefly by George IV. 
when Prince Regent under the guidance of his 
friend Beau Brummel—her Majesty has.sent three 
of exquisite beauty, one of the admired Blew de Roi 
ground with Watteau-like paintings by Dodin of 
rustic love-making : another a delicious specimen 
of the finest Rose du Barry ; and the third, famous 





large hunting vase. There are also some wonder. 
fully fine specimens. of jewelled Savres belongin 
to the Duke of Devonshire and other contributors. 


and the large Rubens Casket of ebony and ormoly 
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Rubens—which Napoleon III. presented to Loyd 
Granville, and which his lordship has added to 
the treasures of the Ceramic Court—will serve to 
illustrate the actual capabilities of the Sayre 
works under the fostering care of the present 
emperor. Altogether the collection is one of 
marvellous beauty and value. The taste for Savrrs 
porcelain has ever since its introduction been a 
dominant one in England. It reached its culm}. 
nating point, it may be supposed, at the Bernal 
sale, when a ~ of vases not higher than a man’s 
hand fetched nearly 20007. Were the royal 
stores, those of our public museums, and of our 
noble and affluent collectors brought together, 
probably we should be found as rich in old Sdvres 
ware as even France itself. The present collection 
serves but inadequately to illustrate the various 
stages of the manufacture, but it is one that will 
delight alike the collector, the artist, and the 
ordinary visitor. 

Of old Dresden porcelain (and it will be remen. 
bered that it was at Meissen, by Dresden, that 
the first European porcelain was made by Bittcher, 
in 1709), rivalling that of Sevres as a manufacture, 
but far behind it in artistic embellishment and 
costliness, there is also.a very fine display. Some 
noble vases with Mieris-like paintings instead of 
the delicate Boccaccian fancies of Watteau ; some 
very beautiful May-flower vases contributed by 
Mr. Hewitt; and the collection of the Messrs, 
Rittener, including a remarkable group of the 
Resurrection, are among the most note-worthy 
examples of this manufacture. Of old and recent 
Berlin ware many charming specimens are con- 
tributed by Madame Temple and General Lygon; 
and the latter has also contributed some choice 
examples of the porcelain of Vienna. Of these 
wares, as of others, the Kensington collection 
includes some excellent specimens, and we may note 
here that the Prince Consort, who has always taken 
a warm interest in the South Kensington Museum, 
has presented it within the last week or two with 
an interesting series of ten Parian statuettes, 
executed. at the royal works at Berlin. They are 
reductions of statues of monarchs, statesmen, 
authors, &c., which decorate the public places of 
that city, and inelude portraits of Frederick the 
Great, Frederick William III., Blucher, Bulow, 
Kant, Lessing, &c. They are sharp in execution, 
but the material is much less agreeable in tone 
than our British Parian. 

From the beautiful products of Imperial and 
Royal manufactories the visitor will turn with 
some anxiety as well as curiosity to the products 
of the English works which have had no national 
treasury to draw upon, but which owe all they 
have accomplished, and are still accomplishing, to 
private enterprise.- He will find that if England 
was long behind in the race, she is rapidly gaining 
upon her rivals. Most of the old works are repre- 
sented here, though less. completely than at 
Jermyn. Street. Chelsea and Bow nymphs and 
shepherdesses, and rude copies of blue China- 
ware however, give no very cheering idea of the 
state of ornamental design in the metropolis 
during the period when these works flourished— 
the reign of George II. ; but better examples may 
readily be found. The early Derby works are 
even less artistic. The early Worcester and the 
old Staffordshire wares are much more promising, 
and in both these places the art, as is well known, 
has never ceased to be prosecuted with increasing 
zeal and energy. 

Perhaps no portion of the entire display of 
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ic art leaves a more abiding feeling of 
pet and admiration than the Wedgwood ware, 
of which some most beautiful examples are con- 
tributed by the Queen, by Mr. Phillips, and others ; 
while a very extensive collection is lent by Mr. I. 
Falcke, who seems to have availed himself to the 
utmost of his unusual opportunities of obtaining 
the best examples of our greatest English potter. 
Weare glad toknow that Wedgwood is also well re- 
resented in our National collections. At Jermyn 
Street is one of the fifty copies made by him of 
the Barberini Vase ; and there also is a glorious 
cameo plaque designed by Flaxman, pure as a 
Greek bas-relief of the purest time. Wedgwood 
achieved the almost singular triumph of showing 
how near an approach can be made to the repro- 
duction of the ancient Greek spirit without de- 
sending to mere copyism of Greek forms—though 
he occasionally copied the form as well as worked 
in the spirit of Greek art. Certainly, no other 
modern productions of any period or country can 
pear comparison with the best of Wedgwood’s for 
purity, simplicity, and grace of contour and of 
style, however they may be excelled in splendour 
and costliness. And especially is he deserving 
of grateful regard by the lover of Art for having 
frst practically taught—what too many of our 
best living Art-manufacturers seem still slow to 
believe—that the purest and gracefullest design 
may be worthily applied to articles of ordinary 
daily use, instead of being reserved for costly 
luxtries. 

So rich and choice are the specimens of con- 
temporaneous Stafford and Worcester manufac- 
ture that had it not been our design to notice 
npidly what might illustrate rather the earlier 
progress of ceramic art, we might well linger long 
over them, but—in the hope of finding another 
opportunity of noticing more critically the state 
of the art in England—we shall content ourselves 
with briefly indicating the wealth of this portion 
of the collection. Of the Stafford ware, the pro- 
ductions of Minton and Copeland take the lead. 
By Minton there are extremely clever imitations 
of Majolica and Palissy wares—but we cannot 
forget they are imitations. His Sévres is less 
likea mere copy, and is admirable in colour and 
design ; but the best of his Sévres is not here. 
Of his Parian ware—that delightful product of 
our own day, and in the manufacture of which no 
continental works can rival us—many of the best 
works produced by him are here, including 
statuettes from the Greek, and others, scarcely 
less beautiful, after living English sculptors ; can- 
delabra, vases, tazzas, &c. Copeland has like- 
wise numerous Parian statuettes, among others 
Foley's unrivalled ‘ Ino and Bacchus,’ the ‘ Return 
from the Vintage,’ and Power's ‘Greek Slave’;’ 
besides numerous examples, hardly less gem-like 
than the choicest Sévres, of the jewelled ware in 
the production of which he takes so much pride. 
He has besides a large show of good serviceable 
dinner and dessert plates, and other articles of 
ordinary use ; as have also Ridgway and Bates, 
who likewise have a very good Seplay of Parian 
busts, vases, &c., and some well-formed and well- 
painted porcelain vases. 

Perhaps even richer than either of these is the dis- 
play made by Kerr and Binns of Worcester, who 

ave In a very large case, entirely devoted to it, a 
unique “‘Shakspere Dessert-service,” in porce- 
ain and Parian, ‘designed in illustration of the 
Midsummer Nights’ Dream ;” in which in the great 
central epergne, and the various dishes and side 
pieces, candelabra, &c., all the characters of that 
play are figured, together with statuettes of 
Shakspere himself, and of Tragedy, Comedy, Fame, 
and other abstractions ; while on every plate is a 
coloured miniature of the mighty bard: alto- 
together a work of the most elaborate character, 
almost perfect as an example of ceramic manufac- 
ture, and as a whole very admirable as a work of 

Besides this, Messrs. Kerr and Binns have 
numerous —— beautiful examples of most 
kinds of ornamen pottery and porcelain ; some 
excellently painted imitation Limoges enamels 
- grisaille, with subjects from Dante; and a 
ae of a Limoges plate executed for her 

ajesty. They also have a duplicate of the large 








Bridal Plateau presented by the Corporation of 
Worcester to the Princess Royal on her marriage : 
it is most delicately executed in Parian and gold, 
with a series of designs en grisaille from Raffaelle 
of the loves of Cupid and Psyche. With this 
may be compared a rival bridal present, the 
Parian Déjetiner-service manufactured by Messrs. 
Ridgway, Bates & Co., and presented to the Prin- 
cess Royal on the same occasion by the Cor- 
poration of Henley, Stoke-upon-Trent. There is 
also a complete series of the beautiful Parian 
statuettes executed for the London Art-Union. 
Here then it is hard if the most exigéant can- 
not find snes to admire, the dullest some- 
thing to interest him. They who care for such 
works as we have been describing will do well to 
remember that the collection is only a temporary 
one—the manufacturers’ goods may remain, but 
the rare old specimens will at the end of the 
season be returned to their owners. Another col- 
lection may be formed, but even Mr. Battam’s 
zeal and knowledge may not be sufficient to 
render it equal to the present collection. 
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Otymptc THEATRE.—The unchanging list of 
performances at this house since its opening has 
at last been modified by the admission of a 
novelty—a farce, by Mr. J. Wooler, entitled A 
Twice-Told Tale. The plot entirely justifies the 
title, for it presents a parallel to the Anglo-Saxon 
legend, which relates the treachery of a certain 
earl, who being sent by his king to form an 
opinion of a young lady, with a view to her 
becoming the said king’s wife, falls in love with 
her himself, woos and wins her on his own behalf. 
The individuals who stand in the position of the 
king and earl are a Mr. Perey Gawntlett (Mr. 
Gordon), and Mr. Barnacle Breexly (Mr. 
Lewis Ball), the former being the betrayed, and 
the latter the betrayer. When the piece com- 
mences Breezely is in the full enjoyment of the 
results of his perfidy—a handsome and amiable 
wife, represented in all respects most aptly by 
Miss Wyndham. He is, however, tormented by 
the reproaches of his conscience and the terror of 
his friend’s discovery, and resentment of the 
artifice he had practised on him, by representing 
the young lady he was sent to report upon 
as an assemblage of personal and moral 
defects. His suspense is not long, how- 
ever, for Gawntlett announces a visit by 
letter, and a few minutes after confirms the 
announcement by his presence.  Breezely has 
been out of his wits, and has sought to induce his 
wife, by all manner of devices, to transfigure her- 
self into something that should justify his treach- 
erous description. She refuses, but being informed 
of the real state of things by her companion, to 
whom Breezely had unburthened his conscience, 
proposes that to baffle the visitor, she should 
change her identity by assuming to be her own 
companion, and vice versd. Gauwntlett, however, 
on his arrival, gives evidence of knowing the 
manner in which he has been victimised, and is 
no dupe of the trick got up to deceive him, as he 
happens to be secretly married to Mrs. Breezely’s 
companion. He is however resolved to punish 
his friend’s unhandsome conduct, by making love 
to his wife with the most barefaced ardour, pre- 
tending to believe that she is the companion. 
The intended retribution is perfectly successful, 
for Breezely is driven frantic, and is going to 
shoot everybody, when Gawntlett confesses that he 
has only been hoaxing his friend in order to turn 
the tables upon him. Allis then made up, after 
the most contrite apology on the part of Breezely. 
The subject is ably treated and neatly written, 
though without much pretence to humour in the 
dialogue. Mr. Lewis Ball plays the tortured 
husband with a thorough appreciation of the 


telling points in the situations, and if he be not | 


exuberantly comic he is thoroughly satisfactory—- 
what in the slang of the green room is termed 
‘‘safe.” Miss Wyndham has little else to do than 





to be ladylike and look the sort of person for 


whom a man would betray his friend—which she 
does to perfection. Gauntlet is little better than 
a walking gentleman, but as such meets with a 
representative of rare excellence in Mr. Walter 
Gordon. A new drama by Mr. Wilkie Collins is 
in rehearsal at this theatre. 





Surrey THEATRE.—This house which, under 

the influence of its present joint managers, Messrs. 

Shepherd and Creswick, has shown much improve- 

ment in the tone of its entertainments, was re- 

opened on Monday night for the season with no 

small diplay of energy and spirit. A new drop 

curtain, imitating white satin, and painted by 

Mr. Danby, was hanselled on the occasion, and 

the entire theatre presented a bright and renovated 

appearance, while a new tragic play, a new do- 

mestic melodrama, and a new farce, courted at 

once the favour of the public. 

The first-mentioned work, written by Mr. J. 

Wooler, is in blank verse, and of considerable pre- 

tensions. Though the name of Henry IV. of 
Castille figures among the dramatis persone and 

the exact date of the incidents be assigned in the 

playbills to the year 1465, the whole story on 

which the action proceeds is without foundation in 

history, the only point of contact between the 

drama and the Spanish chronicles being the depo- 

sition of the afore-named monarch through a 

conspiracy of the nobles. The principal per- 

sonage in the play, who occupies the position 

of Minister to the deposed King, is entirely 

fictitious, and bears no resemblance whatever 

to the person really Minister at the period— 

one Beltram de la Cueva. This creature of the 

author’s fancy, to whom the name of Diegarias is 

given, is represented as having risen to the 

highest place in the state, as well as in the king’s 

favour, by his ability in combating the disorder 
of the kingdom. In the climax of his power, a 
secret fact is doomed, by its revelation, to bring 
him to destruction—he is a Jew. Hence the title 
of The Branded Race chosen for the play. The 
fatal discovery is brought about by a discon- 
tented agent of the Minister—a Moor ; who, after 
revealing two important secrets to his master, 
viz., the existence of a conspiracy against the 
King, and of another against the Minister's 
daughter, both centred in the same head—one 
Don Juan de Rosas—intimates that he is master 
of a third ; the fact that Diegarias is one and the 
same with a certain Jewish merchant, who had in 
times gone by been whipped for marrying a 
Christian lady. The scared Minister offers any 
sum for silence; but his dingy myrmidon will 
hear of no terms under a place at Court. The in- 
terview at which this disclosure occurs takes place 
in the chamber of the minister’s daughter, and 
succeeds one between Diegarias and Don Juan de 
Rosas, who had repaired thither, expecting to find 
the daughter, whom he has seduced by means 
of a false marriage ; but, meeting the father in 
place of his victim, and being summoned to efface 
the wrong of the sham marriage by a real one, 
steadfastly refuses, though threatened with assassi- 
nation by the hand of the Moor. The Minister 
shrinks from a crime, however, which may be 
brought home to him, and determines on appeal- 
ing to the king, assigning Don Juan the while to 
the custody of his guards. When the Moor finds 
the issue of his insolent proposal to be only the 
defiant rage of Diegarias, he determines on escape, 
but unluckily comes in collision with the arrange- 
ments made to guard against the retreat of Don 
Juan, and is poniarded by an attendant at the 
foot of a rope ladder by which he descends. 
Though mortally wounded, the Moor has force 
enough left to seek out Don Juan at the moment 
when he is about to marry the Minister’s daughter, 
having been forced to elect between that course 
and a felon’s death by the King, informed by Die- 
garias of his double crime against the crown and 
against the honour of Diegarias. Don Jwan again 
flatly refuses the marriage, and brings forward the 
charge against the Minister in the presence of 
the Bishop of Seville, who is on the point of 
celebrating the objectionable union, a to 
the dying testimony of Abdallah the Moor, who is 
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moment. spiteful and meddlesome old lady, Mrs Moulsey yea 


Diegarias is of course without a ya 

porter—king, nobles, and all alike joining in the 
outery against the branded race. Some little 
consolation is left the Minister. As he is about to 
ascend the scaffold the conspiracy breaks out. 
The King, who had shrunk from rescuing his 
faithful counsellor, is deposed at the same time, 
thus giving an opportunity for Diegarias to close 
the piece with a moral antithetically worded. 

It will be seen even from so slight a sketch 
as we have deemed it worth while to give of this 

roduction, that though affecting a claim to a 
higher classification, it is in construction really a 
melodrama, the incidents thuugh ingenious and 
often effective being brought about by artifices 
totally unconnected with the development of cha- 
racter. Considerable pains, however, have evi- 
dently been made in ‘‘ writing up” the part of 
Diegarias, but as he rather talks of himself, his 
history, his views and opinions, than pvacti- 
cally exhibits his personal peculiarities in action, 
he fails to interest, and though he talks well, 
leaves the impression of mere rhetoric. The 
present re-action against the prejudices of which 
he is a martyr reduces the consequence of this 
defect to its minimum, and imparts a certain 
vitality to the part which it would not otherwise 
possess. Had Mr. Wooler studied the character 
of Shylock, of which in the sense of unjust perse- 
cution his Diegarias offers a sort of parallel, 
he might have detected how Shakspere has deve- 
loped his personal peculiarities of mind and feel- 
ing, and created an individual history, material 
and metaphysical, to fit into the skeleton of inci- 
dent given him Ly the written romance, and make 
an improbable tale appear a daguerreotype of na- 
ture; this study might have helped him to make 
his-play better, or dissuaded him from writing it 
at all. 

Mr. Creswick plays the principal part with un- 
flagging spirit, and brings out the points on which 
he may calculate for applause with a force of ex- 
pression perfectly within the bounds of legitimate 
emphasis, and altogether free from that tendency 
to rant which would be a much easier way, and 
one quite as acceptable to the approbation of the 
majority of his audience.. Great eare is taken in 
the mounting of the piece, the scenery being 
excellent, and the dresses resplendent with the 
gloss of newness, and both picturesque and appro- 
priate to the time. 

Harold Hawk, or the Convicts Vengeance, in 
which Mr. Shepherd appears, is a melodrama as 
its name indicates, of the genuine transpontine 
school. We shall not describe the plot, which 
may be the more easily imagined, as it is some- 
what meagre in incident. There is, however, a 
new ‘‘effect” in the second act, which is in this 
wise. The convict, who is become a bushranger, 
strays into an Australian farm, and finds the wife 
of the absent farmer to be an old sweetheart, who 
had not only rejected him, but shot him. He first 
rifles the bureau, and then proceeds to hang up 
the object of his revenge—being averse to shed 
her blood—by a rope which he makes fast to a 
beam. In preparing the noose, the ladder on 
which he stands slips and leaves him dangling in 
the air, hung by the waist, in which position he 
remains literally till the dénowement, when he 
is liberated by the farmer himself and a file 
of soldiers. If it be a common source of 
pleasure to see a horrible ruffian done to the life, 
Mr. Shepherd’s performance will find many 
admirers. 





Srranp TuHEatre.—Again Mr. Selby has 
proved his inexhaustible fecundity and dramatic 
skili in the production of a little vaudeville called 
My Aunts Husband, the plot of which involves—as 
many of the productions of its author have the 
merit of doing—a definite idea as well as an amusing 
series of incidents. The aunt whose husband is in 
question is or should be a widow to whom a large 
Property has been left by her late husband, on the 
condition that she shall not re-marry. A Mr. and 
Miss Nettletop, her nephew and niece, to whom the 
fortune would revert, are thus deeply interested in 
the observance or otherwise of the terms of the 
will, and when they are made acquainted by a 


Mifins, the mutual friend of the two parties, 
of her sagacious suspicions as to the relation 
in which the aunt in question stands towards 
a certain Captain Touchwood, with whom her 
intimacy is justified in the world’s eyes by the 
tie of distant relationship, they are fired 
with the prospect of the good fortune that awaits 
them, wil eager to hunt out the suspected fact of 
their aunt’s marriage with the captain. The 
grounds on which the old lady founds her sur- 
mises imply a profound satire on wedded life, 
being no other than the continual quarrels arising 
between them, too bitter to be those of lovers, 
together with the general ungallant behaviour of 
the captain, and more particularly his avowed 
disrespect of the aunt’s favourite lap-dog. Mrs. 
Mifins proposes that the Neétletops shall pay 
them a visit along with her, that they may judge 
with their own eyes if her philosophical conjec- 
tures be not correct, and if possible surprise the 
important secret so snugly kept from their 
knowledge. A waiting-woman in the opposite 
camp, who is courted by the Neétletops’ footman, 
and thus hears all the gossip afloat, gives timely 
warning to her mistress of the intended irruption 
of the enemy. The captain and the pretended 
widow agree to mend their manners towards 
each other, and present the appearance of the most 
devoted aaa attachment. The old lady is 
astounded at the altered spectacle, and, still trust- 
ing the theory of matrimonial concord which they 
have espoused, the Nettletops have already resigned 
themselves to the groundlessness of their suspi- 
cions, when an additional confirmation is afforded 
through a little plot, in which their own footman 
is the prime actor. A message is sent up to the 
effect that a lady wishes to see the captain, who 
pretends to be confused, and when at last. the foot- 
mnan disguised as an over-dressed, stalwart female, 
appears, and claims him as her husband, he feigns 
to be utterly overwhelmed, and the Nettletops retire, 
convinced of their fruitless errand. At the last mo- 
ment, however, the premature shoutof victory in the 
Touchwood camp brings back the Nettletop party, 
who surprise the footman giving way to a wild 
dance of joy, and thus detect the entire machina- 
tion against their interest. Triumph would of 
course now be entirely on the side of the Nettle- 
tops and Mrs. Mifins’ worldly shrewdness, when 
adeus ex machina cat oer in the shape of a sudden 
discovery of a second will by the lady’s maid, by 
which the obnoxious conditions of the first are 
removed, and the aunt secured in the enjoyment 
of her ungallant husband and much coveted 
inheritance. A handsome legacy to the Nettletops 
salves their disappointment, and the family divi- 
sion is healed. All are satisfied but Mrs. Mifins’ 
whose acquaintance is politely declined by the 
united relatives, and whose only triumph is in the 
correctness of her ill-natured theories. The piece 
is pleasantly written, but without pretence to 
brilliancy, the force of the incidents being mostly 
left to themselves, and with good result, for the 
pungency of their effect is much heightened by the 
sarcasm on wedded happiness which they involve, 
and which is heartily relished by the audieuce. 
The important character of Mrs. Moulsey Miffns 
is played by Mrs. Selby, whose experience and 
tact leave no heightening touch, no significant 
emphasis unemployed. 





Musica. NoTEs OF THE WEEK.—The concert in 
the Crystal Palace on Tuesday afternoon was a 
proof that the name of Mdlle. Piccolomini exercises 
an influence beyond the domain of Her Majesty's 
Theatre. The programme comprised none but the 
most hackneyed materials. A more unattractive 
selection indeed, judged from a musical point of 
view, was never advertised. There were pieces 
from the Figlia del Reggimento, and the still more 
common-place T'raviata, besides ‘‘ Vedrai carino,” 
which Mdlle. Piccolomini never could sing 
properly, and the conversion-duet from the 
Martiri, her reading of which is a caricature at 
the best. Excerpts from the Favorita and the 
Zingara (Bohemian Girl), for Sig. Giuglini ; the 








denominated a chef @euvre; and the burlesqy, 
trio from Rossini’s Turco in Italia (‘* Pappatace, m 
—in which Signors Rossi, Aldighierri, and Casta}; 
| successfully proved that the grotesque buffo st le 
| might be rendered infinitely lugubrious—oo. 
| pleted the bill of fare. Nevertheless there Were 
10,000 persons in the central transept, and th. 
| greatest enthusiasm prevailed. Almost. eyery. 
| thing sung, or attempted to be sung, by Mali 
| Piccolomini was encored; and thus we we, 
favoured with the cabaletta of ‘ Ah fors’ & lui che 
Yanima,” and that egregiously sentimental dy; 

‘*Parigi, o cara,” twice over. ‘* Vedrai caring? 
being redemanded, was set aside by tly 
popular songstress in favour of “TI dream 
that I dwelt in marble halls ”—as though 
it had been her object to show what couij 
be made out of the opposite extremes of musicq] 
expression. Mozart or Balfe, however, Donizei 
or Verdi, it was all the same to the audience 

Mademoiselle Picccolomini being the singer, an 
on the eve of departure for the United States, 4; 
the end of the concert there was a ‘demonstr. 
tion.” Hats and handkerchiefs were waved, anj 

‘‘three cheers for Piccolomini” were proposed with 

obstreperous vehemence by more than one knot of 

idolaters. The lady herself was apparently touched 
by this ebullition of feeling on the part of he 

admirers ; and thus the leave-taking was genuine 

on both sides. Meanwhile, until next spring, the 
arbiter of Mademoiselle Piccolomini’s artistic 

destinies, in place of John Bull, will be Cousin 
Jonathan. 


At the National Standard Theatre Guy Mani. 
ing has been succeeded by the Bohemian Girl, 
Mr. Sims Reeves is just as successful in the 
part of Thaddeus as in that of Henry Bertran, 
‘‘When other lips” and “The Fair Land of 
Poland,” serving as excellent substitutes for “My 
Pretty Jane” and ‘‘The Death of Nelson.” His 
coadjutor, Miss Fanny Ternan, though not quite 
so much at home in the music of Mr. Balfe as in 
that of the late Sir Henry Bishop, gives us no 
cause to retract a single word that has been said 
in her favour. Mr. Corri’s Devilshoof is respectable, 
if somewhat overdone ; and the opera is tolerably 
well got up. The band and chorus, however, ate 
beneath criticism; and it behoves either Mr. 
Charles Kean or Mr. T, L. Hatton to protest 
against the former being publicly advertised as 
‘“*the band of the Princess’s Theatre.” Mr. (. 
Kean’s orchestra is by no means a paragon, but 
its bitterest enemies would hardly compare it with 
such an instrumental cohort as that which hobbles 
through its duties at the National Standard. 


The success of the Leeds Festival is already 
bearing fruit. York, once at the head of English 
musical provincial towns, is about to revive its 
music meetings, which have been abandoned for 
more than a quarter of a century. The dean has 
relented ; the cathedral will be acceded, anda 
York Musical Festival, if report errs not, be once 
more held in 1859. 























































































































































































Sovrn KeEnsmncron Mvseum.—During the 
week ending 25th September, 1858, the visitors 
have been as follows :—On Monday, Tuesday, and 
Saturday, free days, 4,150; on Monday and 
Tuesday, free evenings, 5,582. On the three 
students’ days (admission to the public sixpence) 
619; one students’ evening, Wednesday, 9%. 
Total, 10,397. From the opening’ of the Museum, 
612,548. 




















THE COMET. 


Mr. Hinp has published the following : 

Sir,—The following places of the comet ol 
Donati have been obligingly furnished by Mr. 
Farley (who is well known to be one of the most 
expert calculators of the present day), and are 
founded upon an orbit, which, to insure accuracy, 
he has computed in duplicate with me irom 
observations extending to the 21st of September, 
and including a series taken with the equatorial o! 
the Liverpool Observatory, for which I am 
indebted to the kindness of Mr. Hartnup, the 















overture to The Siege of Rochelle, scarcely to be 


able director of that establishment. It may be 
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faitly assumed that the ephemeris will nearly 
represent the course of the comet until it finally 
sinks below the horizon in Europe, and I transmit 
it, in the hope that daylight observations may be 
secured by those who are provided with good 
equatorially-mounted telescopes. 


At GREENWICH MEAN Noon. 


Comet sets 
Right Ascension. Declination. in London. 
h, m. 8. vo & h.m. 

Oct. 1 13 17 26 28 53 4 N, . 9Br™M. 
Oct. 2 13 28 43 27 109 ,, 928 ,, 
oct. 3 13 40 22 25134 ,, 920 ,, 
Oct. 4 13 62 24 22.59 8 ,, 911 ,, 
Oct. 5 14 441 20 300 ,, os. 
Oct. 6 1417 11 17 443 ,, 853 ,, 
oct. 7 14 29 45 14 440 ,, 8 44 ,, 
Oct. 8 14 42 19 11 310 ,, 8 35 ,, 
Oct. 9 14 54 47 8 80,, 825 ,, 
Oct, 10 16 7°58 4382,, 815 ,, 
Oct. 11 1519 7 154, 86 ,, 
Oct. 12 15 30 49 22668. 756 ,, 
Oct. 13 15 42 7 6 542,, 746 ,, 
Oct. 14 15 53 0 9145 ,, 735 ,, 
Oct. 15 16 3 26 12 251 ,, 7 28:4),, 
Oct. 16 16 13 23 15 244 ,, 714 ,, 
Oct. 17 16 22 52 18 121,, ZS ie 
Oct. 18 16 31 50 20 472 ,, 6 52 ,, 
Oct. 19 16 40 22 23100 ,, 6 41 ,, 
Oct. 20 16 48 26 25 209 ,, 630 ,, 
Oct-21 ... 1656 4 27 208 ,, 619 ,, 
Oct.22. ... 17. 316 29103 ,, "al: me 


The comet will arrive at its least distance from 
the earth about midnight on the 10th of October, 
when we shall be separated from it by rather over 
51,000,000 miles. Its maximum. brilliancy will 
be attained the day previous, when the intensity 
of light will be twice as strong as at the present 
time, It is, therefore, obvious that during the 
absence of moonlight in the evening hours for the 
next ten days or upwards the comet will form a 
splendid object in the western heavens. 

On the evening of October 5th the nucleus will 
make a near approach to Areturus, the principal 
star in the constellation of Bootes, which, accord- 
ing to the above calculations, will be near the 
border of the tail during the early part of the 
evening, and as it descends towards the horizon 
may possibly be enveloped in that appendage. If 
the sky be clear, this close approach of the comet 
to so conspicuous a star will doubtless prove a 
very interesting phenomenon. At 6 P.M. their 
distance will be little more than one-third of a 
degree. 

It is not probable that the comet will be visible 
in this country after the end of the third week in 
October, unless a few daylight observations be 
subsequently procured. We must then leave it to 
the care of astronomers in the southern hemi- 
sphere, and more particularly to that of Mr. Mac- 
lear at the Royal Observatory of the Cape of Good 
Hope, who never allows an opportunity to pass, 
wherein his position enables him to render any 
service to the science.’ When the Cape observa- 
tions are combined with those taken in Europe up 
to the middle of October, we may perhaps be able 
to assign a period of revolution to this fine comet, 
though at present it must necessarily be open to 
conjecture. 

The general telescopic appearance of the comet 
has not materially altered, but some of its features 
have come out more distinctly, as was to have 
been. expected. In a somewhat. hazy sky last 
evening the apparent length of the tail was about 
twelve degrees, corresponding to a real length of 
16,000,000 miles. _ As usual in great comets, the 


tail is..very visibly curved in the opposite direc- 


tion to.that of the motion of the nucleus. 

After it is lost to view in Europe the comet will 
traverse the southern extremity of the constella- 
tion Sagittarius, and thence pass through Tele- 
scopium into Indus, where it will be found 
about Christmas, not far from the star a in Pavo. 
It will remain in the same constellation during 
January and part. of February, slowly approaching 
the principal star in Toucan, and, indeed, will 
continue in that part. of the.heavens until it has 
nearly completed its next revolution round the 
Sun, and’ again: presents itself to the gaze of 
another Donati a few hundred years hence. 


I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
J. R. HIND. 
Mr. Bishop’s Observatory, Regent’s Park, Sept. 28. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
—>—- 


Dramatic Talent not wisely encouraged.—Sir, 
—We are continually hearing of the decline of the drama, 
and we have the causes to which this lamentable fact is 
attributable dinned into our ears by reviewers and | 
essayists, till we are tempted to cry “‘hold,enough!’’ Now, 
no sane — pretends to assign this state of things to a 
dearth of dramatic talent in our stag jerplayers (the word is | 
more wholesome than the Anglo-Gallic artiste). Atany | 
rate, Comedy can hold up her head as high now as in the 
days of your vaunted Cibbers and Woffingtons, Bannisters 
and Jordans; but dramatic authorship, we cry, is dead. 
Now, Sir, Iam not a disappointed tyro thirsting for dra- 
matic honours, but I am venting my spleen from a sense, 
as I think, of justice: and I wish to find the theatrical 
roar who first propounded the riddle, why it is impossi- | 
ble to get a play not acted, nor even read, but noticed and | 
acknowledged by London managers. I know of more 
than one instance—I speak advisedly and from facts— | 
where these caterers for the public taste have acted with | 
downright rudeness, have never vouchsafed a line in reply 
to courteous and well-timed applications ; nay, more, I have 
known much trouble and difficulty experienced onthe part 
of authors in their efforts to regain manuscript plays sentin 
for perusal. Ought this tobe? That managers are exposed, 
and unavoidably so, to some annoyance from frequent 
inundations of dramatic trash, from ae sgl oe | five- 
act tragedies to Ingubrious one-act farces, I readily admit ; 
but is it politic in them to shut their doors and stop their 
ears to the yoice of the charmer, c he or she never 
so wisely? An actor and manager of great and justly 
merited popularity at the present day requires a formal 
introduction ugh the medium of a tic con- 
federacy, and unless recognised by this chosen band, the 
aspirant is at once put out of the pale of success. That 
there are many men of dramatic talent who have the will to 
climb, but care not to set their feet upon the first round of 
the ladder, merely to have it kicked from under them by 
theatrical customand managerial etiquette I unhesitatingly 
affirm. That the conduct and practice of some among the 
first ranks of our metropolitan lessees is foreign to such 
despotism I gladly testify; but there is still room for 
reform. Cannot you lend your aid at least towards a ven- 
tilation of the subject? You will at any rate have the 
thanks of those — hearts are sickened by hopes too 
long deferred, and expectations, I fear, incapable of reali- 
sation. I am, sir, your obedient servant, TRIPLET. 


British Museum Reading-Room.—Sir,—It was 
with no small astonishment that I read, in your last 
week's journal, ALpHaBErTA’s letter On the subject of this 
room. Will you allow one of the “‘unfledged lads,” of 
whom he complains so bitterly, to answer some of his 
assertions ? 

Firstly. Is there any grievance at all? I can only say, 
that during the last eighteen months I have only once 
been unable to find a vacant seat, and that was on a 
Saturday afternoon, when the room is always crowded, 
not with “lads from school or college in the neighbour- 
hood,” but with gentlemen who, being occupied all the 
rest of the week, indulge in two or three hours’ reading 
on the only day on which they are able to do so. At all 
other times, with this single exception, I have invariabl, 
been able to obtain a seat immediately on entering. 
must therefore conclude that ALPHABETA could have done 
so, and that his complaint of want of room is groundless. 

Secondly. As to the “talking, and monopolising books 
of reference.”’ Talking aloud is, of course, forbidden by 
the rules of the room, and if any one raises his voice 
above the very lowest whisper, he is immediately silenced 
by a menacing hush-sh from the nearest attendants. 
Though I am buta “student of a college in the neigh- 
bourhood,” I go to the Reading-room to study, and should 
be as much annoyed by “‘ incessant talking” as ALPHABETA 
himself: but here again it is not from the younger 
students that I have ever experienced that annoyance, 
but from old fogies, the regular habitués of the room, 
who having formed a speaking acquaintance with some 
of their fellow-fogies, go about to one another’s desks, 
take snuff together, and indulge in prolonged gossips 
about the books they are reading just then, and in very 
uninteresting lamentations over their various aches and 
pains. As regards the books of reference: dictionaries 
and lexicons are alwaysin demand at every public library, 
and if there were more of them in the -room, it 
would inly be a convenience ; but surely those who 
most need them, viz. the younger readers, should not be 
deprived of the use of them. AtPHabeta is mistaken in 
supposing that many students prepare their lessons for 
the next day at the Museum: those men of a college who 
resort to the library, go there chiefly to read up some 
particular subject, on-which.their college libraries have 
either no books at all, or insufficient ones ; and were they 

ited from reading at the:-Museum, they would either 

Be forced to books, to which they often want to refer 

only for a single passage, or would be obliged to leave 

their subject ee ae me In my own case,— 

had I not had access to Bri Museum during the 

last year and a-half, my education would have cost. con- 

siderably more, and I should ‘have been prevented from 

iring much ion which, thanks to the kindness 

of Mr. Panizzi, I have now been able to gather from our 
National Library at the British Museum. __ 

Hoping that you will lend your powerful aid to prevent 
the young men of London from being deprived of so 
great a facility for study as that library now offers, 

I am, Sir, yours very obediently, A GorHLING. 

Theorbo (Literary Gazette, page 254).—Thomas 
Mace, in his “ remap nl 1676, tells us that ye 
Theorbo (a large lute, of which an engraving is given) is 
“no pod than that which we call the old Singlish lute ; 


made use of in the best performances of music, viz., in 
vocal.”’ For instrumental music, a lute of smaller size 
was used ; because, the neck of the Theorbo was so long, 
that the strings could not be drawn up to a sufficiently 
_ pitch.—‘‘ Popular Music of the Olden Time,” Dp. 





Mrs. Hemans’s Sister.—The name of the sister 
of Mrs. Hemans, who set some of that lady’s songs to 
music (Literary Gazette, p. 414) was Mrs. Hicks Owen. 
She was a younger sister to the poet, and the wife of the 
Rev. Hicks Owen, one of the vicars of St. Asaph Cathe- 
dral, and rector of Tremeirchion, Mrs. Hicks Owen died 
last April, after suffering acutely for many months from 
an internal cancer. Her last musical composition was. 
adapted to Tennyson’s “Charge of the Light Brigade.” 
Mrs. Hicks Owen was also the editor of her sister’s life. 
Mrs. Hemans and Mrs. Hicks Owen were sisters to 
Colonel Browne, “of Trinity College celebrity,” and to 
Sir Henry Browne, of Bronwylfa, near St. Asaph. The 
Mrs. Colonel Browne referred to by W. B. was, therefore 


| sister-in-law to Mrs. Hemans. W. B. may, perhaps, be in- 


terested to know that Mrs. Hicks Owen resided in Mrs. 
Hemans’s house at Rhylion. A vei pleasing account of 
the family at Rhyllon is to be found in Cleveland Cox’s 
‘Impressions of England.” I shall be glad to afford 
W. B. any further information he may require.—H. S. M. 








MR. CARLYLE’S NEW WORK. 


—e— 


HISTORY of FRIEDRICH the SECOND, 


CALLED 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Vols. I. and II., with Portraits and Maps, price 40s. (Now read J 





NEW WORK BY MR. BONER. 
—_—-— 


¥ € R's’ €% 
By CHARLES BONER. 
Feap. 8yo. price 4s. 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





Just published, Part.16, price 1s., to be completed in 24 Parts. 


[HE HOUSEHOLD ENCYCLOPAEDIA; 

_ or, Family Dictionary of everything connected with House- 
Reening: we A os us coleplated to supply 2 want which has long 

y the heads of families. rticularly by th inex i- 

enced in the judici ¢dtab ES orator a 

“It is a praiseworthy contribution to a knowled f comm 
things.” — Peekly Times. ee 

“A more useful publication has not come under our notice for 
some time.’’"—Plymouth Mail. 

“ It is sure to meet with much approbation fi the ladies.”— 
Sheffield Independent. aia enna ee 

“ The work is intended as a repertory of everything essential to 
the careful h keeper.” —Londonderry Sentinel. 

Now ready, Vol. 1, price 13s. 6d. cloth. 


London: W. Kent & Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster Row. 











NEW STORY BY SHIRLEY BROOKS. 


—_—~e— 


This day, price 1s. No. VIII. (to be semplabed in Twelve Month] 
Numbers), 0: 


THE GORDIAN KNOT, 
By SHIRLEY BROOKS, 


Author of “ Aspen Court.” 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY TENNIEL. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. * 





18mo. half-bound, price 6d. Free by post. 
EGG’S FIRST BOOK OF POETRY, designed 
for the use of Schools and Families. Illustrated. 
Uniform with the above, price 6d. each. 
TEGG’S FIRST BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
TEGG’S SECOND BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
TEGG’S FIRST BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY, 


London: William Tegg & Co.,85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 





In 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, with Maps and Diagrams, price 9s, 
(THE PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICAL GEO- 


GRAPHY; Being an Inquiry into Natural Phenomena and 
their Causes. pa for the use of ETON COLLEGE. By the 
Rev. C. G. NICOLAY, F.R.G.S., Honorary Fellow of King’s and 
Queen's Colleges, London. 

London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross; and E. P. Williams, 
= Court, Blackfriars. Eton: E. P. ‘Williams, Bookseller to Eton 
lege. 





A SALETTE.—The ‘‘GUARDIAN” of 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, Oct. 6th, will contain a full account of 
ERSARY PILGRIMAGE to LA SALETTE, as 
by its French Corres The “Guardian” is published ev: 


t. 
ednesday, price seven stam) unstam; at 3 
Burldeh Set Stan We ene me 





and that, in despite of fickleness and novelty, it is still 
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THE ENGLISH CYCLOP DIA ; 


(IN FOUR DIVISIONS), 
CONDUCTED BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 











THE ENGLISH CYCLOPAEDIA OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
TO BE COMPLETED IN SIX VOLUMES. 


The publication of the CYCLOPEDIA of ARTS and SCIENCES will commence on the First of January, 1859. The matter which it will embm,, 
includes, with the Cyclopedias of Geography, Natural History, and Biography, the entire body of information contained in ‘‘THE PENyy 
CYCLOPEDIA ” (the Copyright of which is the property of the Proprietors of the English Cyclopedia), adapted to the existing state of knowledg., 
The delay in the issue of the fourth and last Division of the English Cyclopedia has been indispensable, in order that the revision of the original articles, 
and the additions, so essential to exhibit the progress of the Physical Sciences and their application to the Arts, may be accomplished in a manner 4, 
entitle this work to rank as one of the highest authority. 















The following List will exhibit the leading departments of the Cyclopedia of Arts and Sciences ; and the names of some of the numerous Contributors 
are subjoined :— 


PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS. CONTRIBUTORS. PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS. CONTRIBUTORS. 
py pe 











ay ot Dare. Min 

, 5 ON. CAPTAIN DEVEREUX, R.N. . 

OPTICS «-. G. B. Arry, A.M., Trin.Col., Cambridge, Astronomer Royal. | NAVIGATION, 48D, MILI- | 5 Nannren, Professor of Mathematics, Royal Mita, 

MATHEMATICAL, ASTRO- | A. DE MorGAN, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor College, Sandhurst. ons 

NOMICAL, AnD OPTICAL of Mathematics at University College, London. MAJOR PROCTER, Royal tary College, Sandhurst, 

wee Wnionseege > >. — A.M, (the late), Trinity College, RURAL ECONOMY ........ _ = . tthe late), Viear of Winkfela 
seeeeeessecccesege abridge. . W. L. RHAM 5 ; ield. 

DYNAMICS ......202.00s2000 Rev. R. MurPHY (the late), Caius College, Cambridge. T. BRADLEY, Professor of Geometrical Drawing, Woolwic 

ELECTRICITY — MAGNET- | A. Ross. and King’s College, London. 
















ei pee ee Ss nip cle ent (the late), Girgteswor of Manufacturing 
T IRE an ery, 8 College, London. 
/-De. Day. MANUFACTURES axp MA-] g. opp.) anne: King! 
R. PHILLIPs, ame. Getta: - i i S4 bs ohare to oe Te > am Royal Asiatic Society. 
W. BA.ey, M.D. " m 
. KER (the late), of Berlin. J. T. STANESBY. 
GO BEDE. MD. , , . A. URE, M.D., F.RB.S. (the late). 
CHEMISTRY R. Dickson, M.D. a Cnteat = be Key, Can roa | bp » Se. Profesor of 
a ee a Trinity College, ord, omparative Grammar at University College, London, 
MATERIA MEDICA, MEEDI-4 0"; SOuNsrows, M.D. (the late) PROTON 3... W. D. Cunustre, AM, Trinity College, Cambrii “wena 
CINE, SURGERY ........ J. Simon, M.D. MENTAL PHILOSOPHY...) J. Hoppus, Professor of Mental Philosophy, University 
T. SourHwoop Sarr, M.D. GOVERNMENT anp POLI-’) GEORGE Lone, A.M. _ ,, (College, Londen, 
W. CouLson. TICAL ECONOMY........ Rey. A. J. W. Morrison, A.M., Tripity Col., Cambridge, 
J. Farisu, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge. . E. May, -at-Law, House of Commons. 
J. PaGeEt, St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 


T. 5 
> = a ie net — of the Board of Traée, 
W. Youarr (the late), Veterinary Surgery. . H. Burton, Advocat 1 . 
Sir C. L. At — President of Royal Academy. 3 F. pores (the late), — ares saw. 
at-Law. 












FALCONER, 

FINE ARTS, SCULPTURE, | B.FORD. ean. D. JARDINE, A.M., Barrister-at-Law. 

PAINTING, ARCHITEC- | Ff Howap, B.A. (the late), Professor of Painting, Royal Grorce Lona, A.M. 

TURE, &e. .....-.. 0... 025. Academy. LAWand JURISPRUDENCE 4 J. J. LONSDALE, Barrister-at-Law. 
PUG NG AND ENGINEER) a. Waprmacor Bt Inn Advosts Galo Cx 

ee MTA TT Tar R. N. WornvM, Curator of the National Gallery. . STARK, Advocai o} ‘on. 
SOUR U AEE SLOAL IN- | ww. Hoaxmna, Professor of Architecture at King’s College. W. J. TAYLER, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge 
eee eeeeeee eee W. 





G. WiLtmorE, A.M. (the late), Trinity College, Camtridee, 
Barrister-at-La’ 


ww. 


. H. LEEpDs. 
W. AyRTON, F.R.S., F.S.A. (the late). 








THE FOLLOWING DIVISIONS ARE COMPLETED :— 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADDIA OF BIOGRAPHY. 


SIX VOLUMES, price 8/.; or in Three Volumes, half-bound morocco, 31. 12s. 


This Cyclopedia of Biography may, without presumption, be stated to be the m »<t complete Biographical Dictionary extant; unequalled in any language for the universality 
of its range, its fulness without verbosity, its accuracy, and its completeness to the present time. It possesses the new and important feature of giving notices of living persons, 
English and Foreign, of contemporary celebrity. These notices, and of amie pans recently deceased, constitute a fourth of the whole work. The Six Volumes contain as 
much matter as Forty Octavo Volumes, such as those of the “Biographie Universelle;” they exceed in quantity the Thirty-two Volumes of Chalmers’s ‘ Biographical 
Dictionary,” and Four of these Volumes are equal in extent to the Twelve Volumes of Rose’s “‘ Biographical Dictionary.” No work of a similar nature approaches the English 
Cyclopedia of Biography in cheapness, : 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPAEDIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 


FOUR VOLUMES, price 27. 2s.; or in Two Volumes, half-bound morocco, 27. 10s. 


_ In this Cyclopedia, which embraces the physical features of every country, and the statistics of its departments, its cities and marts of commerce, as well as recording its 
history to the most recent 7. the greatest care has been bestowed to give completeness to the valuable articles upon which this new work is founded. That care has n0t 
been confined to revision and correction. one 4 new articles have been introduced, and many of the old ones supplied by others wholly re-written. The fullness and accuracy 0! 

e mai thus furnished, render the ~ 9 ~ se of Geography a necessary manual for every library and news-room ; not presenting a dry catalogue of names of places, 
but furnishing notices of general interest, and embracing whatever is new and important in Geographical Science. 






















THE ENGLISH CYCLOPAEDIA OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


FOUR VOLUMES, price 2/. 2s.; or in Two Volumes, half-bound morocco, 27. 10s, 


This de ent of the Cyclopedia includes the contributions of the most eminent English naturalists. In Borary those of Dr. Lanke: indley, le; in 
‘GroLoey, those of Sir Henry de la Beche, Mr, Horner, and Professor Phillips; in Mrvgratocy, those of Mr. R. Phill and ecbnent Wimacoe ; in ke bl of 
Mr. Broderip, Professor Forbes, Mr. Ogilby, and Mr. Waterhouse; in Comparativz Anatomy and Prystonocey, those of Mr. Da: » Professor Paget, and Dr. Southwood Smith. 
To the general reader this Cyclopedia, embracing the most interesting details of Natural History, presented in the most attractive form of scientific lanation, and illustrated 
with many hundred of beautiful wood-engravings, will furnish a most desirable addition to his library. To the Medical Student the work is indispensable, 
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NEW WORK BY THE EDITORS OF “ FAMILY FRIEND.” 
strated with 1000 Engravings, Title and prea 
On October) td by HARVEY, crown 8vo. pp. 384, price 
ACTS FOR EVERYBODY, A COMPLETE 
- ENCYCLOPEDIA of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, comprising— 
I.—THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. 
JI.—THINGS THAT OUGHT TO BE KNOWN. 
UI.—THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 
f current facts—facts from the Arts, Sciences, and 
Ase we facts “from Commerce and Manufactures—facts ‘from 
ui tomy and Physiology: —facts from the Garden and the Field—and 
aa from all sources and for Everybody—no work has ever appeared 
aoe worthy of universal consideration. 
London: Ward & Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 





In Foolscap 8vo. Price 6s, cloth. 


OD MANIFEST : a Treatise on the Goodness, 
Wisdom, and comer, of God, as Manifested in his Works, 
Word, and Personal A ae show oer? how the Permission 
vocal and Physical Evil is eavne th ‘the Divine Attri- 
putes. By the Rev. 0. PRESCOTT HIL’ 


London: Hodson & Son, 22, roan Street, W.C. 


OPULAR BOOKS AT  FREE-TRADE 
PRICES.—T. Carlyle’s History of Friedrich the II. a called 

Frederick the Great, vols. 1 and 2, 33s. 4d., published at 40s.—T. Car- 
iyle’s Works, n new and chea) cition, 16 Yols., 5s. each, Published at ~ 
és—The Life of Charlotte mte, new and cheap editio ion, 6s. 
ublished at 78. iosities of Literat ture, by 
ve and chea) edition in 3 vols., eac! 3s. 9d. My blished at 4s. 6d.— 
HW, Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish! te 2d. , Published at 

The cheap edition, 10d., published at 1s.—€. Dicke 





Just published, in 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 10s. cloth. 


MI 


NONETTE 


A SKETCH. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CURATE OF HOLY CROSS.” 
Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J. H. & Jas. PARKER. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 





The Funds or Property of the Company, as at 31st December, 1857, amounted to £617,801 invested in Government or other 
approved securities, Annual Income, upwards of £111,000 from Premiums alone, 





Tus Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., CHarrman. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Depury-CHarrMan, 





ACCOMMODATION IN LOAN 


INVALID LIVES.—Persons not in sound health may have their lives insured ae equitable rates, 


TRANSACTIONS.—Only one-half of the Ann 


Premium, when the Insurance is 


for Life, requires to be paid for the first five years, simple interest being charged on the balance. Such arrangement 
is equivalent to an immediate advance of 50 per cent. upon the Annual Premium, without the borrower having recourse to 


the unpl 





Forks, new li a cep te 5s. —- vol., re at 6s. 
hess for Everybod; tid., ublished at 3s. 6d.—Paul F* 
It & ublished a’ "as spel se Parsonage, 3s. 9d., published at 
bay id ae: rfield, 4s. 2d., published at 5s.—All new Books, 
rig ete ’s. & T. GILBERT, 4, Copthall Buildings, 
ce of the Bank cof England, London, E.C. —All warranted perfectin 
every respect and precisel the same as if the full aoe were paid. 
Copy the Address. The rate of postage is 2d. for each 4 1b. 


ALLENS S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
Le gee EAUS, with Four Compartments ; 
DESPATCH- BOXES, WRITING and DRESSING-CASES, TRA- 
VELLING-BAGS, with square opening ; and 500 other Articles for 
= for Two Stamps. 
Le Manufacturers of Le eh, aU gs 
E, and MILITARY OUT. 
“(See gute Catalogue. )—18 and 22, Strand 


Wil AM SMEE & SONS oom 


announce that their “ Spring Mattress” (Tucker’ 8 teres 








The above mi 


ity of procuring Sureties, or assigning and thereby parting with his Policy, during the currency 


of the Loan, irre fective of the great attendant expenses in such arrangements. 
mod 


e of Insurance has been found most advantageous when Policies have been required to cover 


monetary transactions, or when incomes applicable for Insurance are at present limited, as it — necessitates half 


the outlay formerly required by other Companies before the gaan system was instituted by this 
ted likewise on real and personal securiti: 


LOANS—Are 


fice. 


gran 
ADVANTAGE OF INSURING BEFORE 3ist DECEMBER, 1858,—Policies effected before this date will partici- 


pate to a greater extent than if delayed after that period. 


Forms of Proposals and every information afforded on application to the Resident Director. 
8, WATERLOO Pracz, Patt Matt, Lonvon, 8.W. 


(By Order) 


E. LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director. 





C OCOA-NUT FIBRE MATTING. 
TRELOAR’S IS THE BEST. 
a Medals s awarded—London, } New York, and Paris. 





sessing great advantages in its comfort, 





portability, and cheapness, and the bedding most suitable for use 
with it, are kept in stock by the sige La pcan and Bedding 
Warehousemen throughout the Kingdom. 

The “Spring Mattress” (Tucker's Patent, or Somnier Tucker) is 
rapidly coming into general use in France and Belgium 


W INE no longer an Expensive Luxury.—Our 

very superior PO RTS, ei Y, MADEIRA, &c., of which 
hold an extensive stock, w in brilliant condition, at 
TW ENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. at imported from the 
CAPE of GOOD HOPE, they are on! i cnaren alf the usual duty. 
Pint samples of either sent for 12 stamps. Delivered free to any 
Iondon Railway Terminus. Terms, cash, or approved reference 
prior to delivery. 


“Tfind your wine to be pure and unadulterated, and I have no 
doubt of its being far more wholesome than the artificial mixtures 


too often sold for cae A ETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 
mdon Hospi 


ina Analysis of a iy sent ef on one eicenon —Brandy 
js. per gallon. — WELLER & HUGH. esale and Spirit 
ee 27, Crutched Pras, Mark Lani 


PPS’S COCOA.—EPPS, sieanpei Che- 
mist, London.—1 Ib. and - _ packets, ls. 6d. and 9d.—This 
excellent production, originall for the special use of 
—_ ie pecan ~~ os | eloped by the general public, 
w be nctpe) gross grocers. Each packet is labelled 
JAMES. EPPS, ‘Hommopathic emist, London. 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 


AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED, 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


—o— 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


J OSEPH GILLOTT begs most espe ectfully to 
the C jal World, Scholasti tions, and the 
pons generally that, LP A a novel application of his unrivalled 
Machinery for making 1 Pens, and, in accordance with the 
pee peck irit of the times, he has introduced a NEw sERtzs of his 
uctions, which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
aurea and, above a Sey apes IN Price, he believes will ensure 
universal] e! 
Each Pen bears the tegen of his name as a guarantee of quality ; 
= Aye ae ut up in the usual style of boxes, coneaining: one gross 
outside, and the fae-simile of his signature. 
ont ao request of persons. extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has 
introduced 
WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially ada) to their use, being of different degrees 
of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 
Sold Retail by all Stationers, ksellers, and other respectable 
alers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 
Supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birmingham ; 


No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and » 37, GRACECHURCH 
STR EET, LONDON. 























HolLLoways OINTMENT.—Skin Diseases 
alent everywhere, and everywhere is it known that 
Holloway's 8 matehless Ointment is a ific remedy. The demand 
for it is extrao When the Oin: tis to the diseased 
yaderful, It is more like that of magic than of 
let his astonishment and 

the ultimate result of so 
pore an action on the system, for this famous Ointment is as inno- 
ca Resign 2s it is . It d soen met Garp. Se. tineace 
inwards, bee insinuates i e-penes of the skin to the 
original cause ef the ov oa effecte.a thorough cure. 








Prices and every particular, post-free. 
W arehouse, 42, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
EsTaBLISHED IN 1797. 
70, Lombard Street, City, and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 


DIRECTORS. 
Octavius Edward Coope, Esq. Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq., M.P. 
William Lage D.C. oF. R.S. a Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
John Davis, Esq. Wm. Jas. Lancaster, Esq. 
w illiam fe citer ‘Fuller, ‘Heatentn Shaw, 
James A. Gordon, M. ues F.R.S. | Matthew x Whiting, Esq. 
W. Wyvill, jun., Esq., M. 

This Rare offers complete security. 

ofp with participation in four-fifths or 80 

per cent. of ue 


Low rates — aes wn in profits. 
Loans, in connection — fe assurance, on approved security, in 
sums of not less than £ 


Annual Premium natereal for the Assurance of £100 for the whole 
term of life. 











Age. | Without With Age.| Without 4 With 
Pri 5 


Profits. Profits. 


£s. a. £s. d, 
40 18 1 3 

50 0 

60 1 





0 6 5 
9 410 7 
0 674 























Rosert Tucker, Secretary. 


HE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE AND 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Offices—No. 1, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, and 20 and 21, 
POULTRY, LONDON. 


SuBscrinED Canttal, £2,000,000. 





1857. 


+ Fund en a ted 

{ Funds accumula 
000 {and invested . oe 0 

The Income of the Com mpany now exceeds £450,000 a year. The 


sums paid in settlement of losses exceed One Million sterling. 
7 Siege INSURANCE, at home and abroad, at rates proportioned 
‘0 the risk 

LIFE INSU RANCE.—Prospectuses may be had on a come 
and attention is specially invited to the system of ? Gesaes teed 
Bonuses in the Life Department, by which is secured :—1, Exemption 
from liability in partnership, ‘under “yo possible circ 

Bonuses, which are not contingent on profits, but fixed and 
guaran nteed by the whole resources of the Company. 

Fire Policies due Michaelmas day should be remved on or before 

the ith October. Swinton Bovtt, Secretary. 





{THE MUTUAL a ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Na SrreetT, CHEarsipg, E.C. 
2nd October, 1858. 


THE BALLOT for a DIRECTOR instead of 
the late Sir Joun Key, Bart., will take place at THIS OFFICE 
on TUESDAY next, the 5th inst, Be between the hours < 12 and 4 and 
will be declared at the sam: e place on the yes , Viz., WeD- 
NEsDAY, the 6th inst., at ‘One o'clock. The Can op A Ricwarp 
Rowsz, Wiruras PRITcHARD, and ALFRED Wee Smaru, Esqrs. 
CuHaRLEs INGALL, ‘Actuary. 


BANK OF DEPOSIT, ESTABLISHED A.D. 
1844.—3, Pall Mall East, London. Parties desirous of InvEsTING 
examine the plan of Tue Banx or Deposit, 
by which a high rate of interest may obtained with ample 
security. The interest is nag in January and July. 
PETER Moarison He ene Director. 
Forms-for Opening A ts sent free on app 











TLAS FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE 
OFFICE, 92, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
EsTABLISHED 1808, 
And Empowered by Act of Parliament of the 54th Geo. ITI. ¢ 79. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—J, OLIVER HANSON, Esq. 
Dep. =i coreg GEO. PRESCOTT, Esq. 
Sir William bose! Sos John George Maclean, ~~ 9 
Arthur Edwa! Comgbets ae = el Eustace Magan, 
Thomas Chapman, E: ,FR = Alex. L. Montgomery, RN. 
Ben jamin Buck Greens, _ Joseph Pulley, E 
Joseph Grote, Esq. Arthur Augustus Rasch, Esq. 
Auditors—John Oliver Hanson, jun., Esq., and Philip Ainslie 
Walker, Esq. 


Actuary—Charles Ansell, Esq., _— Solicitor—Thomas Browning, 


Bankers—Messrs. Prescott, Grote, Cave, & Cave. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
The Accumulated a are over £1,600,000. And the Annual 
Income exceeds £184,000. 
muses have been Looe on Policies to an amount greater than 
Ls sum Meee y assured. 
ve been exti hed, where the parties assured have 
apy lied the tenes in reduction of the Annual Premium 
t the last beans up to Christmas, 1854, there catate’ a Surplus 
of £268,691, which had accrued during the five years ending at that 
period ; the whole of which Surplus nelonaes to the policy holders. 
The next valuation will be made up to Christmas, 1859. Policies 
on the Participating Scale,in England or Ireland respectively, which 
may be effected before that date, will, if the parties be then alive, 
beg lpn in the surplus in proportion to the time they may have 


The sum of £3,130,975 has been paid during the existence of the 
Office for claims under Life Policies, of which amount a very con- 
siderable part was for Bonuses. 

Persons assuring in Great Britain have the option of 


Participating Rates of Premium, or of 
Non-Participating Rates. 

The Directors beg to announce that the rates of Premium have 
been recently revised and re-adjusted in accordance with a long 
yo and that 

he New Scale will be found very advantageous to persons desiring 
to commence assuring early in life. 

The Non-Participating Seale is particularly adapted to parties 
wishing to assure a fixed sum only, at a fixed rate of Premium, and 
on low terms. 

Premiums may be paid Annually, Half-yearly, or by a limited 
number of Annual Payments. The last-named mode of Assurance 
originated with this Office in 1816. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Renewals should be paid within fifteen days after the respective 
Quarter-days when they become due. 

The Company undertakes the assurance of Property in the Manu- 
facturing, Agricultural, and other districts, on favourable terms. 
—_ of extraordinary hazard on special agreement, upon survey. 

An Allowance for the Loss of Rent of Buildings rendered untenant- 
able by Fire is one of the advantages offered by the Company. 

Tables of Rates, forms of propane and any information needful to 
effect Life or Fire Assurances, may be obtained on application to the 
Office, No. 92, Cheapside, London, or to any of the Company’s Agents. 


London, 1858. Henry Dessornoven, Secretary. 








AW FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY.—Offices, 
Nos.5&6, Chancery Lane, London. Subscribed capital, £5,000,000. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Lord High Chancellor, 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Devon 
The Right Hon. the Lord Chief Baron. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Justice Sir < 1 Knight Bruce. 
The Right bot the Lord lorem Sir G. J. Turner. 
Richard Ris hards, Esq., Master in Chancery. 
oa aaa at hen ne should be renewed within 15 
thereafter, at the offices of the Society, or with any of its agents 
pose me the seer 


This Soe‘ety holds itself responsible under its fire policy for any 
damage done by ‘explosion of gas. FE. Brake Beat, Secretary. 
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SCIENTIFIC WORKS, 
PRINTED FOR 
WALTON AND MABERLY, 


UPPER GOWER STREET AND IVY LANE, PATER- 
NOSTER ROW. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I, 
ON GOUT, ITS NATURE AND TREATMENT ; ; 


INCLUDI NG THE DISEASES COMMONLY KNOWN AS 
Sea GOUT. mien B. GARROD, M.D., F.R.S., Pro- 
dessor of Materia Medica a Medicine ‘in University 
College, Pay enysielan to *Uaiversity College Hospital. With: 
Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. 1 Vol. small 8vo. 
(In December. 
a, 


5 y 
LIEBIGS FAMILIAR LETTERS ON 
MISTRY IN ITS RELATIONS TO PHYSIOLOGY, DIETE- 
TICS, AGRICULTURE, COMMERCE, AND POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. Fourth Edition, revised throughout, and enlarged 
by the addition of many new letters. 1 Vol. small 8yo. (November. 


TI. 
{CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS. By Dr. LARD- 


NER. Extensively Illustrated. 1 Vol. large 12mo. [November. 





TEXT BOOKS. 
DR, QUAIN'S ANATOMY. Sixth Edition. 


ited by Dr. Suarrey and Mr. Ex.is, Professors of Anatomy 
per Physiology in University College, London. Tlustrated by 
ee. of 400 Engrayings on Wood. 3 vols., small 8yo. 


“It gives a reesei § exposition of the principles of general 
anatomy, adopting all the latest and most important discoveries 
in the science, ane with additions and improvements in every 

juarter ; also a rt surgical anatomy, an‘ 5 excellent Index. 

m the ae a the work was a remarkably good one, of the 

highest value to the student, the teacher, —_ the practitioner. 
Each edition has improved it.”—Prof. Retzius. 


ERICHSEN’S SCIENCE _AND ART OF 
SURGERY. Second Edition, enlarged and carefully revised. 
Illustrated by 400 Engravings on Wood. 1 vol. 8vo. 1. 5s. 

“ In fullness of cece ages detail and oye uity of style, conve- 
nience of a of discrimination, as well 
as fairness of Ghemniea,: Py is better suited to the wants of both 
student and pir ogi of its predecessors.” —American 
Journal of Medical Science. 





ELLIS’S DEMONSTRATIONS OF ANATOMY. 
A Guide to the Knowledge of the Human Body by Dissection. 
Fourth Edition. Small 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


KIRKES'S HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. 
og oh Nustrations on Steel and Wood. Third Edition. Small 8yo. 


DPR. WALSHE ON DISEASES OF THE HEART 


AND LUNGS. Second Edition. 1 vol. small 8yo. 12s. 6d. cloth. 


MR. QUAIN ON DISEASES OF THE RECTUM. 
ries of Clinical Lectures. With Illustrations. Second 
Eaitions 1 vol. small 8yo. 7s. 6d. 


DR. BALLARD’S PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS OF 


DISEASES OF THE ABDOMEN. 1 vol. small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


DR. BALLARD ON PAIN AFTER FOOD ; 
ITS CAUSES AND TREATMENT. 1 vol. small 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MORTON'S SURGICAL ANATOMY OF THE 
PRINCIPAL REGIONS. 25 Lithographic Plates, coloured; 
anid 25 Woodeuts. Royal 8vo. 1/. 1s. cloth. : 


QUAIN AND WILSON’S ANATOMICAL 
PLATES. 201 Lithographic Plates with Descriptions. A re- 
markably Cheap Issue as under:— 

The Semen Bf in Two ante, Royal ings 
Half-bound -g 2 £5 5 0 
The Same, Full Pees Half- bound Morocco oe 688 

The Work in separate Portions, in Cloth, as follows :— 


PLAIN. COLOURED. 
Muscles . . «. 5S) Plates .. £150 .. £240 
Vessels . . .. 3 Plates .. 150 200 
Nerves . . . 38 Plats .. 110... 1M 0 
‘Viscera . 32 Plates .. 017 0 110 0 
Bones and Ligaments 30 Plates .. 017 0 100 


CHE-- 


RE-ISSUE 


——=—_—<<=*_=_== 


In Monthly Parts at 5d. and Weekly Numbers at 1d. of 


MUSEUM OF 


DR. LARDNER’S 


SCIENCE AND ART. 


EMBRACING PAPERS ON THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS :— 


The Planets ; are they Inhabited Worlds? 

Weather Prognostics. 

Popular Fallacies in Questions of Physical 
Science. 

Latitudes and Longitudes. 

Lunar influences. 

Meteoric Stones and Shooting Stars. 

Railway Accidents. 

Light. 

Common Things: Air. 

Locomotion in the United States. 

Cometary Influences. 

Common Things: Water. 

The Potter’s Art. 

Common Things: Fire. 

Locomotion and*Transport, their Influence 
and Progress. 

The Moon. 

Common Things : The Earth. 

The Electric Telegraph. 

Terrestrial Heat. 

The Sun. 

Earthquakes and Volcanoes. 


‘The ‘Museum of Science and Art’ is the most valuable ‘contribution that has ever been made to the Scienti 





Barometer, Safety Lamp, and Whitworth’s 
Micrometric Apparatus. 

Steam. 

The Steam-Engine. 

The Eye. 

The Atmosphere. 

Time. 

Common Things: Pumps. 

Common Things: Spectacles, The Ka- 

leidoscope. 

Clocks and Watches. 

Microscopic Drawing and Engraving. 

Locomotive. 

Thermometer. 

New Planets: Leverrier and Adams’s Planet. 
‘itude and Mi 

Common Things: The Almanack. 

Optical Images. 

How to observe the Heavens. 

Common Things: The Looking Glass. 

Stellar Universe. 

The Tides. 

Colour. 








Common Things: Man. 

Magnifying Glasses. 

Instinct and Intelligence. 

The Solar Microscope. 

The Camera Lucida. 

The Magic Lantern. 

The Camera Obscura. 

The Microscope. 

The White Ants: their Manners <n 1 Habits, 

The Surface of the Earth, or First Notions 
of Geography. 

Science and Poetry. 

The Bee. 

Steam Navigation. 

Electro-Motive Power. 

Thunder, Lightning,and the Aurora Borealis, 

The Printing Press. 

The Crust of the Earth. 

Comets. 

The Stereoscope. 

The Pre-Adamite Earth. 

Eclipses. 

Sound. 


iic 


Instruction of every class of society.’”’—Sir David Brewster in the North British Review. 


*," Part 1, price 5d. and No. 1, price 1d. will be ready on-the 1st of December, 1858. 


LONDON : 





WALTON & MABERLY, 


UPPER GOWER STREET, AND IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 








GREGORY’S HANDBOOK OF CHEMISTRY. 


and enlarged. Complete in 1 vol. small 


Fourth Edition, rev: 
8yo. 18s. 


*,* Sold also in 2 vols. (separately) : 
INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 6s. 6d. 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 12s. 


LIEBIGS HANDBOOK OF ORG 
ANALYSIS. By Dr. Horrmann. 85 Illustrations. Small 8vo. 5¢. 


WOHLER’S HANDBOOK OF INORGANIC 


Small 8vo,, cloth. 


ANALYSIS. By Dr. Horrmann. 


BUNSEN’S GASOMETRY ; 
leading Physical and Chemical Pro; 
with ‘ethods of Gas Analysis. 


lated by Henry E. Roscoz .B.A., Ph. D. 
8yo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 


LIEBIG’S 


Fourth Edition, revised. 8vo. 6s, 6d. cloth. 


DR. GARROD’S ESSENTIALS OF MATERIA 
MEDICA, THERAPEUTICS, AND THE PHARMACOPG:IAS. 


Feap. 8y0. 6s. 6d. 


POTTER'S PHYSICAL OPTICS; or, 
NATURE AND ho yg OF LIGHT. A Mae: tive and 
Experimental Treatise. 100 Illustra 


Semarang Se 


? By ROBERT RT BUNSEN, 
Proteeds of Chemistry in the University of Heidelberg. Trans- 
With 59 Illustrations. | wre 


ANICS 
HYDROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS and HEAT | 
One 
ELECTRICITY ‘ MAGN ETISM,and ACOUSTICS One Volume. 5s. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. DR. LARDNER'S 


TEXT BOOKS.—Continued. 


ANIC 


trated.” 


NOMY. 


a be will be a 


THE 





tions. 8yo. 6s. 6d. cloth. most important e: 


LONDON: 





ANIMAL PHYSICS ; 
TTS, FUNCTIONS FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED. By Dr. 

v ie Volume, small 8vo., wii 
Hundred Illustrations. 12s” 6¢. a 


“We can arene be sey om this volume, perfect in accuracy and 


OR, THE BODY AND 


xcellent, yet strictly popular view of 


rrangement, rding an 
‘Animal Physics—a subject which we doubt not, must now become 
tion. It is profi 


t, 

are to be educat ted aees in| 
for any 0 

professions.” —Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical Belen.” 


ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS. By 
Dr. LARDNER. 190 Illustrations, One Vol. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
“It is Bo ct Bak vy arranged and excellently well illus- 
v's Chronicle. 


DR. LARDNER’S HANDBOOK OF NATURAL 


PHILOSOPHY. With 1334 Illustrations. Complete in 4 vols. 
12mo. 20s. > 


*,* Each volume is commute, i alt, and is sold separately, as 


One Volume. 5s. 
- One Volume. 5s. 
Volume. 5s 


HANDBOOK OF ASTRO- 


A Companion Work to the “ Hanpsoox or Natorat 
PutLosoruy.” 2 vols. 5s. each. 


NATUMAS PHILOSOPHY FOR SCHOOLS. 
Dr. Lardner. 


justrations. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


avery spencers class book for junior students in 
private schools. It is intended to pal a ,in clear and precise terms, 
notions of all the princi; 

by diagrams. 


oa alee ¢ apparatus, aon seaner 
arrangement of a; an 
experiments. 


‘visions of physi science, 
e ~ bit the “4 


— British Qua povdorag ihovee. 


WALTON & MABERLY, 


UPPER GOWER STREET, AND IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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